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Editorial 


The worlds of Indian industrial labour, guest edited by Jonathan P. Parry, 
Jan Breiman and Karin Kapadia, inaugurates a new format for Contribu- 
tions to Indian sociology. The journal will henceforth be published thrice 
annually, thus enabling us to carry more articles and reviews, to reduce 
the waiting time between submission and publication, and to explore new 
areas of professional interest and interdisciplinary cooperation. 

As Professor Parry notes—perhaps a little sharply—in his Preface to 
the volume, Contributions has published very little on the industrial sec- 
tor and industrial labour in India. This no doubt reflects the profile that 
the journal has established for itself over the years in an informal divi- 
sion of Jabour with other professional journals, but it presumably also 
reflects on current priorities in sociological research in this country. With 
the diminishing glamour of the Nehruvian model of modernisation and 
development, Sociology seems to have largely abandoned the study of 
industrial labour to History on the one hand, and Economics and Man- 
agement Studies on the other. This volume may not have succeeded in 
reclaiming the lost ground from the latter disciplines, but it has certainly 

F promoted a fruitful engagement between sociologists/anthropologists and 
historians, continuing on another terrain the active dialogue of our recent 
special issue on Social reform, sexuality and the state (1995). 

We greatly appreciate the initiative taken by the guest editors, and look 

forward to readers' responses. 
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This special issue of Contributions to Indian sociology on "The worlds 
of Indian industrial labour' brings together papers by anthropologists, 
sociologists and historians. The impetus behind it was a sense of both 
absence and disjunction. 

The absence first. According to Holmström (1976: 147), ‘the anthro- 
pology of urban work—in the sense of a careful description of work- 
ers' lives, which relates their action and thinking to their situation—has 
hardly begun in India.’ And if, according to Chandavarkar (1994: 2), ‘the 
1970s witnessed “the return of the peasant to South Asian history”, the 
urban poor and the working class have remained largely in exile.’ As 
Chandavarkar notes in his contribution to this volume, however, amongst 
historians there has been a somewhat unexpected turn-around over the 
past five years—unexpected in that the study of the working classes has 
at the same time suffered a severe, if not terminal, recession in English 
and European history. On the other hand, in sociology, notwithstanding a 
handful of heroic exceptions (like Breman 1994, 1996 and Heuzé 1996), 
progress has been less impressive and there is little reason to qualify 
Holmstróm's complaint of more than twenty years ago. Both trajectories 
pose an interesting puzzle for the sociology of knowledge. 

The structure and situation of the Indian labour force have undergone 
significant changes over the last fifteen years, and much has been made 
of India's emergence as one of the world's major industrial powers. It 1s 
therefore at first blush surprising that the last time Contributions carried 
an article dealing directly with the industrial labour force was one by 
Narendra Panjwani in 1984. The place of the king in the pre-colonial 
conceptual order and the structure of Dravidian kinship systems, to pick 
two examples not quite at random, are important topics which rightly 
continue to command our attention. But it is not quite self-evident that 


1 Responsibility for the remarks which follow is taken by one of the editors of this issue. 
They do not necessarily reflect the views of the others—far less of the editorial board. 
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for an understanding of contemporary India they require so much more 
space than studies of shopfloor relations, industrial pollution or of the vast 
armies of labour nomads who work on India's countless construction sites. 

At first blush surprising—until perhaps we recall the journal's founding 
manifesto, according to which: 'It should be obvious, in principle, that a 
sociology of India lies at the point of confluence between Sociology and 
Indology' (Dumont 1957: 7). The preference which Srinivas and Béteille 
have declared for the ‘field-view’ over the ‘book-view’ of Indian society 
has not been consistently shared by contributors; and Béteille's plea of 
thirty years back for the development of a ‘sociology of interests’ to com- 
plementthe progress that had been made in the 'sociology of ideas' has not 
resulted in any very conspicuous re-orientation of Contributions’ central 
concerns (Béteille 1969, 1991: 6). Though academic fashions are in some 
quarters notoriously volatile, in others they appear distinctly sluggish. It 
is perhaps too early to judge whether Ramachandra Guha's (1989) pro- 
posal in these pages for a realignment of our disciplinary links, towards 
history and economics and away from Indology, has had any significant 
impact. But Guha may well have wondered 1f he had not been whistling 
1n the wind when he opened the next year's issues. They contained arti- 
cles on male surrogacy in the Mahabharata and ‘a Samkhya response’ to 
McKim Marriott, as well as such staples as a piece on terminology and 
alliance and an ‘inquest’ on Dravidian kinship—but nothing on labour. 
Without wishing to suggest that the link with Indology has outlived its 
usefulness, one intention behind the present volume is to contribute in 
some small measure to the opening up towards history and economics 
which Guha had advocated. 

If, in the case of Contributions, the absence is particularly striking, 
the neglect is a more general fact. The proportion of receht sociological 
field research that has been devoted to the social processes and conse- 
quences of industrialisation is surprisingly small in view of the obvious 
significance of the topic. But small is not negligible; and it is principally 
the Economic and political weekly which has published papers on the 
industrial workforce. Academic journals quite properly establish their 
own division of labour. But in this case the effect has arguably been 
deleterious. One unfortunate effect is that Contributions seems to be 
almost the last place where those who study labour are likely to look for 
work on their topic. It is, for example, striking that Narendra Panjwani's 
suggestive 1984 article is not referred to by a single one of the con- 
tributors to the present volume—though it contains a good deal that is 
directly relevant to several of their papers (including, mea culpa, my 
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own). More serious, however, is the disjunction which has developed 
between the two traditions of study. I take it as more or less read that a 
sociology of India that aspires to achieve some purchase on the contem- 
porary world can hardly afford to ignore the industrial workforce. Nor 
therefore can its flag-ship journal. But equally nor can the study of labour 
afford its reciprocal neglect of a number of the themes which have been 
the standard fare of the Contributions’ tradition. Kinship and religion are 
cases in point. Where are the modern studies of changing patterns of kin- 
ship and marriage amongst the industrial workforce? And where (since 
Holmstróm's important 1971 article) are the ethnographies of religious 
ideas and practices in an industrial milieu? 

If, to put it slightly differently, the problem with much of the sociology 
of India has been its rather one-sided preoccupation with representa- 
tions and values, and with caste, kinship and ritual, the problem with 
the study of labour has been an almost equally one-sided preoccupation 
with interests, with instrumental or ‘practical’ reason, its want of ‘thick 
description’ and its ‘black-box’ treatment of culture. When culture is 
invoked, it is generally as a deus ex machina to explain India’s apparent 
failure to conform to the evolutionary teleology supposedly revealed by 
the industrialisation of the West. Why is the workforce less ‘committed’ 
than both their bosses and the outside analyst suppose they ought to be, 
and than they supposedly are in the ‘developed’ world? In a word, the 
answer is ‘culture’ according to the analytical tradition of Moore and 
Feldman (1960). Why are they less solidary and class conscious than 
Marxian theory supposes they ought to be? In a word, ‘culture’ accord- 
ing to Chakrabarty (1989). But though its icon is there on the desktop, its 
actual content is safely tucked out of sight. So what Ram Singh Yadav 
from Saran actually thinks about the machine he handles in the Jute mill, 
how he negotiates his relationship with the Chamar from Champaran on 
the next machine, and whether he flirts with the Telugu women in the 
same shop, is left largely unexplored. 

While historians are of course limited by their sources, as far as soci- 
ology’ is concerned a considerable part of the problem stems from the 
poverty of the fieldwork tradition in the study of labour. Detailed accounts 
of industrial work regimes and of social relations on the shopfloor are 
largely missing mainly because so little ethnography of this kind has 
ever been done. Though non-Indian researchers are unlikely to have had 
any realistic opportunity, and though even for Indian nationals getting 
any kind of factory employment is admittedly far from straightforward, 
Panjwani (1984) is the only Indian student of labour that I know of who has 
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taken the requirements of participant observation quite seriously enough 
to actually work in a factory himself. 

Two of the most outstanding publications on India's industrial work- 
force over the past decade have been Jan Breman’s Wage hunters and gath- 
erers (1994) and Raj Chandavarkar's The origins of industrial capitalism 
in India (1994). In acknowledging their unquestionable quality, I hope to 
excuse the apparent disloyalty in singling out these two key collaborators 
in the present project to make my point more sharply. The analytical focus 
of Breman's superb ethnography on the migrant army of Maharashtrian 
labour who cut sugar-cane in the fields of Gujarat is on the relationship 
between capital and labour. Though he must certainly be exonerated 
from any lack of commitment to serious field research, what is neverthe- 
less largely occluded by his account are the kinship and neighbourhood 
ties through which these migratory groups are mobilised, the texture of 
social relations within them, the extent to which the cane fields represent 
for them an entirely ‘disenchanted’ world and the extent to which their 
experience of them is interpreted (as Taussig [1980] has described for 
another part of the world) in terms of a magico-religious cosmology. Or 
take Chandavarkar’s monumental study of the Bombay textile industry 
in which the analytical focus is on the way that ‘the strategies of capital’ 
inflect the social forms of labour, and in which the kinship links of the 
migrant worker seem to be reduced to a matter of instrumentality and 
economistic calculation. Capital demands a flexible and low-paid labour 
force, and it is this above all which explains why the rural migrant retains 
his links with the village. He cannot afford to do otherwise. It is against 
this line of argument that de Haan is reacting in his contribution to this vol- 
ume by stressing the need to pay more attention to the ideas and interests 
of the workers themselves. His case is trenchantly made, but it is striking 
that a detailed consideration of the content of those ideas and interests 
remains outside the scope of his analysis. Or take van der Loop’s (1996) 
fine-grain study of the construction industry in two Tamilnad towns. This 
contains a wealth of material on, for example, the fragmentation of the 
labour market, but no significant discussion of the nature of social rela- 
tions between different groups of workers on the building site, on the 
links of real or fictive kinship between members of the work group, or 
on their ideas about the tasks they perform. Those who employ them, 
we learn in passing, are often concerned that certain building operations 
should be scheduled at astrologically auspicious times; but as to what 
the workers themselves think on such matters we hear nothing at all. If, 
in short, Contributions has been impoverished by its neglect of labour, 
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the sociology of labour has arguably been impoverished by its neglect of 
themes which have been amongst the journal's greatest strengths. 

That the two kinds of study have remained so separate is partly at least 
a product of the evolutionary teleology to which I have just referred. If 
the development of ‘industrial society’ follows a preordained trajectory 
intrinsic to its nature, then the specificities of culture and social structure 
do not decisively shape the emergent order. They can therefore be treated 
as somewhat tangential. Regardless of their particularities at the point at 
which the industrial process begins, all such societies have a teleological 
tendency to conform to the same design. That much 1n the sociology 
of India—which has tended to emphasise the distinctiveness of Indian 
society—is 1nimical to such assumptions is, I think, clear. 

Either explicitly or implicitly several of the contributions to this vol- 
ume question the old teleology, and most of them in one way or another 
struggle with this tension between explanations based on a universalistic 
logic intrinsic to industrial capitalism itself, and explanations of a more 
culturally specific kind. While not a few stress the way in which the 
world of industrial labour is shaped by the strategies of capital which are 
the product of its own systemic constraints, each of them is also forced 
to come to terms with the specificities of Indian society in order to ade- 
quately evoke that world. If it may seem rather bland to conclude that the 
Indian experience of industrialisation is in some respects particular to it, 
and in other respects the shared product of a logic intrinsic to industrial 
capitalism itself, it at least has the merit of reminding us that we cannot 
afford to lose sight of either dimension. As soon as we do so our work 
ceases to be of any comparative interest—either because the Indian case 
now becomes incommensurate with any other, or because it is just one 
more example of the same old story. The difficulty, however, is that these 
alternatives are to some extent built into the legacy we inherit from the 
split between the two rather different traditions of enquiry to which I have 
referred. The evolutionary teleologies which have pervaded the study of 
industrial labour have tended to suppress the cultural particularity, while 
the tradition of Indian sociology for which Contributions has flown the 
flag is—sometimes justly—accused of never getting beyond it, or at the 
least of exaggerating it. 

It is to the project of repairing the neglect and of closing this gap that 
this collection was intended to contribute. It would be gratifying to be 
able to claim it makes good the first and bridges the second—-but it would 
also be overweening. Its ambitions are rather more modest: to nudge 
at least some of our sociological colleagues—and more especially their 
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beginning graduate students?—into considering the possibility that the 
study of a factory shopfloor or an industrial neighbourhood might be just 
as interesting as another study of a Hindu temple; and to encourage some 
kind of rapprochement. The thematic unity of the volume is broadly con- 
ceived, and its title deliberately encompassing since the idea was to bring 
together a range of recent work in the field. Included in it are papers on 
the workforces of public and private sector factories; on the coal and steel 
industries, on textiles and jute, on the manufacture of shoes and the pro- 
cessing of gem-stones; papers on eastern and western India, on the north 
and the south. In making this particular selection from those presented 
at the conference we have chosen to focus primarily on specific case 
studies rather than on synthetic over-views and to try to include a fairly 
wide variety of empirical contexts and different approaches. It was never 
our intention to try to hammer out a common theoretical position; and 
between our contributors there are in fact several—sometimes explicit, 
sometimes more surreptitious—differences of analytical emphasis. 

Despite such divergences, however, each one of the papers overlaps 
with at least some of the others in terms of the more general issues it 
raises, and a certain community of approach unites them. By that I mean 
that the anthropologists and sociologists have found it necessary to build 
a significant diachronic dimension into their analyses of contemporary 
data; while the historians are concerned to identify the roots of the present 
in the past, or to understand how ‘readings’ of the past reflect present 
circumstances. Historical memory, as Haynes and Joshi most explicitly 
show, is filtered through present experience—which might seem a bland 
enough message were it not that a good deal of so-called *ethnohistorical" 
writing on India appears to have ignored it (cf. Parry 1998). The past in 
the present; the present in the past—not a bad starting point perhaps for 
developing a collaborative focus between these disciplines. 

As for common themes, we could pick out—amongst others—the anal- 
ysis of unfree ‘bonded’ labour in modern workshop settings (Kapadia, 
Engelshoven, De Neve and Breman); the way in which the gendering of 
the workforce has changed over time (Simeon, Sen, de Haan, Knorringa, 
Kapadia and De Neve); the relative valuation of agricultural and indus- 
trial labour (Pinney and Parry); the understanding of strikes, the issue 
of working class solidarity in relation to other sources of identity, and 
the significance of everyday forms of resistance (Parry, Haynes, Joshi, 


2 It isa particular satisfaction to have been able to include 1n this volume two papers 
by younger scholars—De Neve and Engelshoven—who had only recently completed their 
doctoral fieldwork and who were still writing their dissertations at the time of the conference 
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Chandavarkar, Engelshoven and De Neve); the threat which the liberali- 
sation ofthe economy poses for the workforce (Parry, Knorringa, Kapadia 
and Breman); and the way in which present trends appear to be revers- 
ing the supposed evolutionary pattern of European industrialisation from 
‘field’ to ‘factory’, and from cottage industry to workshop production to 
modern industrial manufacture (Joshi, Kapadia and Breman). 

But just as significant for what we hope this volume might help to pro- 
voke are the large number of issues on which it barely touches. Simeon's 
paper explores part of the background to the current ecological disaster 
of the Jharia coalfield; and Pinney's subtle analysis decodes local dis- 
courses about industrial pollution. But the systematic investigation of 
the social consequences of the effects of industrialisation on the envi- 
ronment in India has scarcely begun. Even more conspicuously absent 
from this volume are papers dealing with the social evaluation of skill, 
with labour nomads at the bottom of the informal sector heap, or with the 
basic sociology of the industrial neighbourhood (this last being particu- 
larly surprising in that the conference proposal explicitly solicited papers 
on this theme and most fieldwork has focused on contacts with workers 
outside the factory gates rather than on the shopfloor). While we hope 
that what this volume does contain might arouse some interest in those at 
the start of their research careers, the manifest gaps in its coverage should 
provide some encouragement that there is still an enormous amount of 
ground to be tilled, and that those who decide to work on an engineer- 
ing firm or a railway marshalling yard are rather less likely to trip over 
each other than those who stay with the ghats of Banaras or the Minakshi 
temple in Madurai. In contemporary South Asia the conditions of labour 
are undergoing profound changes; the old theoretical orthodoxies appear 
to be crumbling, and it is now perhaps possible to approach the field in 
fresh ways. For the sociology of Indian industrial labour, the mahurat has 
taken a long time in coming. We would like to think that this collection 
might help to hurry it on. 


Jonathan P. Parry 
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In post-colontal India labour came b be closely associated with industrial work. The 
agrarian-rural mode of production would come to an end soon to be replaced by large- 


Scale enterprises making use ofmoderntechnology and situated in urban localines The dnft 
of labour from the countryside towards middle- and large-sized cities seemed to herald the 
approaching transformation towards D e type of society that had emerged in the developed 
part of the world. Employment in the, organised sector of the urban economy, although 
absorbing only a minor portion of rhe ital workforce outside agriculture, became the main 
focus of studies on work and labour. 

According to strongly held views thé quality of labour left much to be desired and this 
became a major argument in explaming the low productivity in ndusiry The Indian worker, 
rooted ın traditional structure and culture was blamed for his—the notion of gender was 
practically absent—lack of commumerlt The growth of India's industrial proletariat was 
by and large an urban phenomenon The profile of the emerging workforce is discussed in 
terms of caste and class, skill formation and employment modalities Trade unions were 
instrumental in raising wages, improving conditions of work and dignifying industrial work 
through labour legislation But again, this all remained the prerogative of a small segment 
of industrial workers who found a niche in the formal sector economy 
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Constituting labour 
In post-colonial India, ius began to signify work in industry: the 
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"worker' worked in the modern economy, towards which development 


would be rapid. The agrariin-rarl order would soon be replaced by 
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an industrial-urban one; labour ecolomics was consequently closely 
associated with industrial employme it, and the authors of authoritative 
textbooks on the shape of the working class and the trade union move- 
ment (e.g., Crouch 1979; Pant 1965; ;|Sen 1977; Singh 1971) felt able to 
largely ignore the vast majority of the working population. 

The National Planning Committee, set up in 1940 by the All India 
Congress Committee and chaired by Jawaharlal Nehru, formulated poli- 
cies that would be executed after Indi pendence. The Gandhian doctrine 
of small-scale village development was completely ignored. One of its 
working groups was on ‘labour’, but the only subjects it discussed were 
concerned with industrial relations, and the regulations it proposed were 
modelled on those in the already industrialised world. One major reason 
for this circumscribed focus was the fact that only the industrial sector 
had an established trade union movement. i 

Even more important than the unions was the leading role which 
the state would play in the transformation to come. A modern indus- 
trial infrastructure would require huge investments which could not be 
mobilised by private business alone. The active participation of the state 
in restructuring the economy was therefore essential, and met with the 
unreserved approval of private enterprise (Ray 1979). Public and pri- 
vate sectors would reinforce rather than compete with each other, and 
the strategic role of the state would facilitate the public regulation of the 
terms and conditions of employment in the new and modernised sectors 
of national economy. The labour legislation that was soon introduced 
gave the government considerable power over industrial procedures and 
dispute settlement, and this led to the creation of a massive bureaucracy 
charged with its policing. 

At the start of the post-colonial era India had fewer than 10 million 
industrial workers of whom considerably less than half worked in factories 
(in 1950 a mere 2.5 million according to Ornati {1955:9}). But even on 
the higher figure of 10 million, industrial labourers formed less than 6 
per cent of the total workforce; of the non-agrarian sector it was barely 17 
per cent (Pant 1965: 12). This small minority was nevertheless regarded 


as prototypical of the labour force that would determine the future. 


. their importance does not lie in nurpbers. . (but) because growth 
and expansion of the economy depends, to a large extent, upon its atti- 
tude towards industrialisation. It being ‘the [only section where labour 
organisation exists and can grow easily, it can influence the pace of 
change. Itis this section which along with its problems will grow with 
the progress of industrialisation (Pant bes 12). 
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But attention was focused on industry not only because of its future 
dominance but also because of its political significance. The post-colonial 
economy would be planned and socialist in orientation; industrial employ- 
ment would shape a future in which employers, workers and the state 
would accommodate their separate interests for the common good. 

Even when the industrial breakthrough failed to materialise, when plan- 
ning became far less significant in policy execution, when the goal of a 
socialist ordering succumbed to other interests and the emphasis shifted 
from public to private sector expansion, ‘labour’ retained its connotations 
ofemploymentin the organised sector of the urban economy. The implicit 
assumption was that a social system would eventually emerge similar to 
that which had already developed in the West. K.N. Raj, the economist, 
referred approvingly to a statement made before Independence by Zakir 
Hussain, the future President, to the effect that Indian capitalism would 
differ little from that of the West (Raj 1993: 211). Little thought was given 
to the way in which local and historical conditions had shaped the working 
class in that part of the world; and it was the evolutionary schemes which 
dominated the social science theory of the time which provided the point 
of departure, rather than the more recent exceptionalism of Chakrabarty 
(1989), whose critique of the universalist view of working-class dynamics 
elaborates on the specificities of the Indian case. 

The accelerated migration of labour from the countryside to the cities 
seemed to herald the approaching transformation. Between 1901 and 1961 
the urban population rose from 4 to 18 per cent of the total. But still only a 
tiny portion of the working population was employed in modern factories, 
and little consideration was given to how the much larger remainder man- 
aged to earn a living, or to the huge number of labourers who worked for 
big industrial enterprises in the rural hinterland. Mineworkers and plan- 
tation coolies constituted a far bigger workforce than that of the factories 
of Mumbai and Calcutta. Among the exceptions were Mukherjee (1945), 
who discussed working conditions in mining and the plantation corpo- 
rations, and Chandra (1966). But neither paid any attention to waged 
labour in agriculture. i 

The preoccupation with industrial employment diverted attention not 
only from the large segment of the urban population that earned its livin g 
in other ways, but even more from the social relations of production in 
agriculture. Iyer was one of the few who specifically drew attention to 
agricultural labour as a separate social formation, commenting at the start 
of the 20th century on the miserable plight of the landless (Iyer 1903, in 
Chandra 1966: 762). Post-colonial policy-makers only very slowly came 
to realise that agricultural labourers constituted the largest single section 
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of the labour force (Thorner 1962: 173). Nation-wide investigations in 
the early 1950s showed that this rural under-class included roughly one 
quarter of the agrarian population. The industrial proletariat, even on 
its broadest definition, was far smaller in size. This systematic neglect 
had begun in the colonial era and was related to the stereotyped image 
of the rural order as made up of fairly homogeneous communities of 
independent peasant producers. Case studies, such as that of Lorenzo 
(1943), were barely noticed. 

Reacting to the received wisdom in nationalist circles, represented 
by writers like Patel (1952) who saw the growth of a class of landless 
labourers as the product of the break-up of the old village community of 
peasants and artisans under alien rule, Kumar (1965) was able to estab- 
lish its significant presence in early colonial times; to show that this class 
was overwhelmingly made up of people of low caste and was subjected 
to servile labour arrangements based on bondage. Widespread use was 
later to be made of indebtedness in recruiting rural workers, not only to 
the coalmines and tea plantations, but also to harbours and factories. The 
classic thesis that industrial capitalism only comes about when the tran- 
sition to free labour has occurred—in the dual sense of workers detached 
from the ownership of means of production and able to decide for them- 
selves how and where to sell their labour power—is not applicable to 
the colonial situation (Breman 1985: 59—77; see also Robb 1993). But 
in the final chapter of this volume I will argue that the neo-bondage of 
contemporary industry is fundamentally different fróm the bondage of 
the old agrarian order. 

For present purposes the point to stress is that in the post-colonial 
literature on labour, the focus of attention was not on the rural economy 
per se, but on the labour surplus that had accumulated in it, and would 
have to flow towards the real poles of economic growth. But did these 
supernumerary rural masses match the requirements of modern industry? 


n 
A deficient workforce 


The emphasis on the rural origins of the working class.dates back to the 
colonial period and was coupled with the notion that early generations of 
factory hands refused to sever their ties with the hinterland. The industrial 
worker as peasant manqué was a principal motif of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India (Gol 1931: 26) which reiterated 
the conventional view that economic necessity forced the migrants out 
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of their villages, to which they remained socially and emotionally bound 
(cf. Ornati 1955: 36). This explained the lack of enthusiasm with which 
they subjected themselves to the demands of the industrial regime. Their 
disappointing quality was shown by their slovenly work pace (loitering 
was an ever-recurring complaint), the ease with which they changed jobs, 
and their high rates of absenteeism which were linked with their perfidious 
habit of returning to their villages and of staying away indefinitely. At 
heart they were still peasants and their labour discipline was seriously 
defective. Moreover, the suspicion grew that this was not a transitory 
phenomenon that would be corrected as workers grew accustomed to 
their néw world. 

This image was reinforced by the social science literature of the 1950s 
and 1960s on the modernisation process. The capacity of non- Western 
peoples to internalise the behavioural norms required by an industrial way 
of life seemed at issue. For Feldman and Moore, as for Kerr, industrialism 
imposes a set of conditions that must be met before economic transition 
can be considered complete. The key question was therefore how, as 
economic development progresses, the obstacles that hamper the quan- 
tity and quality of labour could be overcome (Kerr 1960; Moore 1951; 
Moore and Feldman 1960). Ornati spoke of a dislike for factory work 
and doubted that the industrial worker, in the proper sense of the term, 
exists in India. Violations of industrial discipline, including damage to 
goods and machinery, protracted inertia and other forms of ‘unsuitable 
behaviour' were persistent. Shows of defiance were symptomatic of the 
worker's inability to adapt himself to the new working conditions. 


Occasionally, the worker leaves the factory not to return to the village 
but to rebel against being forced into what might be called the "factory 
norms’: time discipline, the limitation on leisure, the confines of the 
machines, the toil of learning, and the like (Ornati 1955: 47). 


It was their peasant background which explained why workers preferred 
the more irregular and risky, but less self-disciplined, existence of the 
self-employed. The life of the ‘peanut entrepreneur’ was, in social and 
psychological terms, more attractive. 

In 1958, the American Social Science Research Council sponsored a 
conference on how to motivate labour to perform non-customary tasks as a 
precondition for economic growth. Moore and Feldman edited the subse- 
quent volume, Labour commitment and social change. ‘Commitment’, as 
they defined it, ‘involves both performance and acceptance of the behav- 
iours appropriate to an industrial way of life’ (Moore and Feldman 1960: 1). 
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Kerr's contribution distinguished successive stages, culminating in the 
willingness to conform permanently and unconditionally to the demands 
of the new mode of production (Kerr 1960: 351—52); while Myers had 
elaborated on the conditions necessary before one could speak of a stable 
and dedicated labour force: 


...when workers no longer look on their industrial employment as tem- 
porary, when they understand and accept the requirement of working 
as part of a group in a factory or other industrial enterprise, and when 
they find in the industrial environment a more adequate fulfilment of 
personal satisfactions than they enjoyed in the village or rural society 
(Myers 1958: 36). 


Indian factory workers were at best only partially committed. Though 
keen to have fixed employment, they had few scruples about deserting 
the job in order to visit their village. They want, as Myers (ibid.: 45) put 
it, ‘to have their cake and eat it too’. 

To protect themselves against such unpredictable desertion, the fac- 
tories set up a reserve pool of casual labour on which they could draw 
when necessary. James saw in this provision of badli (substitute) labour 
the good sense and tolerance of the employers. Recognising that their 
workers found it difficult to adjust to an industrial existence, and draw- 
ing on long experience, they refrained from harnessing their permanent 
workforce too tightly (James 1960: 100, 104). 

The high rate of absenteeism was not the only reason why Myers placed 
Indian factory workers so low on the ladder of commitment. 


Commitment to industrial employment implies more than the presence 
of workers on the job, however. It involves also their acceptance of 
industrial discipline and the performance of tasks under supervision 
(Myers 1958: 53). 


The self-discipline of committed workers was required if they were to 
keep up with the tempo of the machines. But it is important to remem- 
ber that they operate machines which do not belong to them; and it is 
possible that their resistance to machinery might be due to their rejection 
of the property relations intrinsic to the industrial mode of production. 
As Moore and Feldman recognised (1960: 19—26), we must therefore 
ask about their ownership notions. Until we are informed about these, it 
seems premature to pontificate about their capacity for, or commitment 
to, modern machine production. 
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Lack of commitment narratives slide seamlessly into complaints about 
lack of discipline. Workers are re ported to be unwilling to accept man- 
agerial authority, in particular the control of shop-floor supervisors. What 
is initially explained as non-intertalisation soon becomes a question of 
the employers' failure to gain an dequate grip on the behaviour of their 
subordinates. Loitering and leaving machines unattended are the most 
innocent examples of behaviour hich shades into sabotage, physical 
violence against management agents like timekeepers or gheraoing the 
company offices (Myers 1958: 48). l 

What seems to be forgotten in these diścussions is that commitment 
to industrial labour and commitment to managerial practices are not the 
_ same thing. Rather than insufficient engagement, much labour unrest 
can equally and perhaps more justifiably be described as an index of the 
opposite. What is more, the lack of commitment is always that of the 
working class. Kerr is explicit that it'does not apply to the management 
(Kerr 1960: 358)}—a diagnosis flatly at odds with the findings of research 
in a West Bengal factory where supervisors charged with disciplining the 
workers did not themselves have the'necessary discipline to fulfil their 
task (Chattopadhyay and Sengupta 1969: 1209-19). Invariably the prob- 
lems are with labour, not of it—not those it experiences but those it causes. 
With Myers this bias seems to be closely connected with the way he did 
his research. He held discussions with management; his Indian research 
associate reported on the unions. In addition to 125 officials in forty-nine 
enterprises, he spoke to leaders of employers’ organisations and trade 
unions, government officials, academics, and representatives of interna- 
tional agencies (including the ILO and American technical missions). 
Workers? It is not clear that he met any! (Myers 1958: xvi). 

| 
III 


Rejection of the commitment concept 


Morris's historical study of labour did the growth of cotton mills in 
Mumbai, supplemented by briefer and less detailed research into the 
development of the Tata Iron and Steel Company (TISCO) in Jamshedpur, 
brought him to conclusions that ym in many respects diametrically 
opposed to the prevailing orthodoxy.'In response to the thesis that urban 
industry had initially suffered from lack of labour, Morris showed that 
it had never been difficult to recruit workers for the textile factories, 
although the distance they came from increased over time. Simultane- 
ously, however, a working class ha evolved which closely identified 

li 
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with Mumbai's industrial sector and had renounced its roots in the rural 


milieu (Morris 1960, 1965). Workers were not irredeemably mired in 


traditional institutions or incapable of cutting their umbilical ties with 
the village. So why the vast army ofimigrant labour? To understand it, 
we first have to distinguish between large- and small-scale industries, and 
between enterprises that produce onlyiseasonally and those that produce 
the whole year through. In short, circulation between city and village was 
a product of the nature of economic activity rather than of the ingrained 
habits of workers (Morris 1960: 175). 1n the end, Mumbai's cotton mills 
got the workers that they wanted: {temporarily employed and dismissable 
without notice; and their Prodi femained low because of a lack of 
investment in training and management: 
1 


These practices made it possible to use very large amounts of minimally 

trained labour, precisely the sort that was easy and cheap to obtain in 

Bombay. But the work schedule also made it necessary to employ 

enough labour to permit workers to take breaks while the machines 

were running, to develop what in effect amounted to an informal shift 

system. ... There is no question that employers could have initiated a 

tighter and more precise system 9f labour utilisation and discipline had 

they so wished. Butsuchan approach would have required more expen- 
sive supervision than could be obtained from the jobbers. . .(Morris 

1965: 203). " 

The psychologising interpretations of writers like Kerr and Myers were 
well off the mark. Industrial work did indeed subjugate the workforce 
to fairly rigid rule-by-the-clock]: but there was no question of a sharp 
break with the labour regime to'which landworkers were accustomed; 
and in fact the majority of factory workers had no contact with machines 
(Morris 1960: 188). Nor did labour unrest indicate lack of commitment. 
Willingness to strike meant just thé opposite—adaptation to the industrial 
way of life. 

Again, Lambert—a sociologist who in 1957 had investigated the origins 
and identity of the workforces of five factories in Pune—teported that he 
had found no confirmation of the: ‘recruitment-commitment problem’ 
(Lambert 1963: 6). Some of the workers he interviewed (a stratified ran- 
dom sample of 856 chosen froma population of 4,249)said that they would 
probably return to the countryside when their working life had finished. 
But one-third of his respondents had been born in Pune, an unspecified 
percentage in other urban localities! and the majority were certainly not 
recent rural migrants. Further, thrée-quarters of his respondents could 
| 
lu 
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be classified as ‘committed’ in Moore and Feldman's sense of the term 
(ibid.: 83-84). But Lambert was clear that he found little utility in this 
modish concept. 

Notwithstanding that scepticism, he was clearly also dubious about 
the transformative effects of the industrial-urban system. The transition 
from tradition to modernity had been very partial; and factory organi- 
sation had features derived from the social institutions of caste and the 
village. In particular, the jajmani system gave members of the local com- 
munity the right to a job and a livelihood which the patron could not 
unilaterally abrogate. Employer-employee relations in the factory were 
based on the same principle. The worker regards his job as his prop- 
erty of which he assumes his employer cannot deprive him as long as 
he behaves as a duly deferential client, and fulfils all sorts of obligations 
that have nothing to do with work performance. As far as the latter is 
concerned, it might be better if the workers were less committed to the 
secure niche to which they believe themselves entitled irrespective of their 
competence and work discipline. In the early phase of industrialisation, 
the employer’s only escape from these claims was to use labour contrac- 
tors and jobbers who profited from a constant rotation of workers. When 
those practices disappeared, the factory job became a more permanent 
form of property. Employers reacted to this limitation of their powers to 
discipline and dismiss their workers by making it more difficult to obtain 
fixed employment. They did so by forming a pool of reserve workers 
who were available when needed and who had far fewer rights than per- 
manent employees (Lambert 1963: 91-94). In India, the transformation 
from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft still lay in the distant future. 

More nuanced was Sheth’s study of labour relations in a modern indus- 
trial enterprise in" Rajnagar, a fictionally named medium-size city in 
western India. No confirmation was found for its working hypothesis— 
that traditional institutions like the village community, the caste system 
and the joint family, had obstructed progress towards industrialism. What 
Moore, Kerr and others had characterised as ‘industrial society’ was actu- 
ally an ideal-typical construct for a great variety of social formations 
which; did not in reality approximate to it at all closely. It was equally 
impossible to reduce the ‘pre-industrial’ society to a single uniform type. 
Neither were the two types of society polar opposites and nor did the new 
technology preclude continuity with the traditional social system. Moore 
(1951: 124) was in error to suggest that sluggish economic development 
was to be blamed on the tenaciousness of traditional social patterns, of 
which idea the commitment concept was simply a development. There 
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is no radical rupture between relations in industry and those in the wider 
social environment; and factory managements make use of ascriptive and 
particularistic norms in their dealings with the workforce. Was that not 
also characteristic of Japan? Between the tradition-oriented social life 
of the worker and his rationality-based work in the factory, there was no 
conflict. What we have rather is ‘a coexistence of the two sets of values 
and neither seems to hinder the operation of the other' (Sheth 1968: 203). 
Sheth's study had affinities with Lambert's. Both denied that industrial 
employment is a watershed in the worker's attitudes and behaviour. Nei- 
ther discussed the social life of the workers or the way in which they spend 
their incorne and leisure time outside the factory gates. On the other hand, 
Sheth points out that his methods were different from Lambert's, who had 
focused on questionnaire data and had paid no attention to interpersonal 
relations in the factory. But even more than Lambert, Sheth failed to give 
the pool of casual labourers (in both cases about one-fifth of the total 
factory workforce) the strategic significance that industrial reserve army 
undoubtedly deserves (Lambert 1963: 94—104; Sheth 1968: 56—57). 
Other authors rejected the commitment thesis on other grounds— 
Sharma on the basis of socio-psychological research on the attitudes and 
behaviour of workers in a car manufacturing plant in Mumbai; setting out 
to test the thesis through 262 in-depth interviews. The factory appeared 
to prefer educated workers over the non-educated, urban-born over the 
rural-born, and workers with industrial experience over those with no 
experience or with a background in non-industrial occupations (Sharma 
1974: 14). But workers of rural origin had better attendance records than 
those who had grown up in the city (and trade union members were less 
likely than non-members to absent themselves). There was apparently no 
evidence of alienation and anomie to which the labourer from the coun- 
tryside stereotypically fell prey in his new environment, and of which 
lack of discipline was an important symptom. The conclusion was that: 


. traditional Indian culture appears to present no serious obstacles to 
the workers in either accepting factory employment or in becoming 
committed to industrial work. Moreover, the commitment of workers 
seems to be influenced not by their traditional backgrounds but by work 
technology within the factory (ibid.: 48). 


The last point is clearly important. Commitment varies according to the 
nature of the industry, the technology used and the demands regarding 
training and skills made at the time of recruitment. 

Holmstróm's monograph (1976) on industrial workers in Bangalore was 
based on more anthropological methods of data collection. His fieldwork 
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accounts for the emergence of a mixed industrial work force. While in 
traditional industries this change is slow, one cannot escape noticing 
it in sophisticated employments such as engineering and metal trades; 
oil refining and distribution; chemicals and petro-chemicals; machine 
tools and machine building; and synthetics and in many white-collar 
occupations. The background of the intermediate and lower cadres in 
the latter industries is overwhelmingly urban: their level of education 
is higher. They come from middle or lower middle classes comprising 
small shopkeepers, petty urban landlords, lower echelons of public 
service and school teachers and professional groups. They have a 
pronounced polyglot character (Gol 1969: 33-34). 


In what follows I will look in turn at the recruitment, mode of employ- 
ment, iand the social composition and lifestyle, of this segment of the 
working class. 


Recruitment 


According to the colonial stereotype, the workforce which flowed straight 
from the villages to the factory gates had little, if any, direct contact with 
management. Workers were recruited by jobbers who were frequently 
also charged with control on the workfloor. Combining the functions of 
recruitment and supervision, the middleman was sometimes also respon- 
sible for housing and feeding his workers. The physical, economic and 
sociallgap that had to be bridged was so crucial that the jobber is justifiably 
. described as the midwife of India's industrialisation. But one of the first 
changes to occur, starting around the turn of the century, was the transfer 
of recruitment from the hinterland to the factory itself. Increasing pres- 
sure on subsistence resources as a result of population growth and land 
alienation accelerated the flow of poor farmers and non-agrarian workers 
to the cities where industrial employment gained new impetus during and 
after World War II. The role of the jobber declined. From being an inter- 
mediary between. worker and management, leader of a gang of workers 
whom he had himself brought together, he became a foreman charged 
with implementing orders from above. 


The hiring of workers is becoming the responsibility of theemployment 
office, and the "labour officer' is beginning to take over the welfare and 
service activities of the sirdar (Ornati 1955: 40). 


The decline of the jobber went hand-in-hand with the introduction of 
new rules which obliged major industrial enterprises to professionalise 
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trade unions were avoided 'because these excited the workers too much' 
(van Groenou 1976: 175). Sheth is still unusual in having managed to 
move freely inside the factory, to ask whatever he liked and to observe 
the daily work cycle—all on the understanding ‘that I would stick to my 
academic business and would cause no trouble in the administration of 
the factory.’ But the blessings of management may, of course, result in 
antagonism and distrust among the workers. One told Sheth that: 


‘It is all very well. You are doing good work which may benefit us in 
the long run. But you don’t know our employers’ tactics! You will 
now write down your report and publish it. But I am sure that if your 
book contains anything against the interests of these masters, they will 
buy up all the copies of your book to prevent others from reading it. 
And they are so rich that they can buy any number of copies that you 
print. All your labour will then prove futile’ (Sheth 1968: 8). 


That the majority of accounts of factory labour are based on contacts with 
employees outside the factory explains why ethnographies of the work 
process and hierarchy are still comparatively rare. 

The social mobility mentioned in the 1969 NCL Report assumes the 
possibility of progress up the occupational ladder. The picture presented 
by most studies, however, is one of little task differentiation. Lambert 
found that, in the five factories he investigated, 75 to 90 per cent of 
all workers were rated as unskilled or semi-skilled, and the majority 
were doing the same jobs as they had started with. The unskilled cate- 
gory in particular, varying from one-third to three-quarters of the work- 
force, was distinguished by an almost complete lack of mobility (Lambert 
1963: 131). It is therefore hardly surprising that roughly three in five 
workers did not expect any promotion and considered their present posi- 
tion to be as high as they would get. 

As this suggests, the idea that factory work is skilled is only to a very 
limited degree true. In many enterprises, roughly one-quarter of the work- 
force belongs to the supervisory and maintenance staff. The former act 
as bosses on the workfloor and do not directly participate in the produc- 
tion process. The maintenance staff are indispensable but not important. 
As cleaners, guards, messengers or general dogsbodies they occupy the 
lowest ranks in the factory hierarchy. Between these two poles are the 
production workers, about three-quarters of the total workforce, who are 
split into two sections: ‘operators’, who are assumed to be the skilled 
workers, and the subordinate ‘helpers’ who function as their less skilled 
sidekicks and substitutes. The progressive mechanisation of production 
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means that a higher percentage of workers than in the past now regularly 
or continuously handle machines to whose regime they have to subject 
themselves. But this does not necessarily mean that their work is more 
skilled. Much of it is monotonous and makes no demands of craft com- 
petence. In fact, induction into the factory workforce may even result in 
a loss of skills. 

If the prospects of promotion up the factory hierarchy are limited, we 
might expect workers to try to realise their aspirations by moving side- 
ways into other enterprises. But by contrast with the lack of commitment 
stereotype, the great majority show extreme entrenchment. None less 
than Myers discovered that they tend to cling at all costs to the job they 
have pot. Absenteeism is high, but horizontal mobility is rare—by con- 
trast with the USA (James 1960: 103; Myers 1958: 47). Or as Lambert 
put itin terms that will by now be familiar: 


...a factory job is a form of property to the worker. ... [H]e will seek 
to retain, but not improve it.... [T]he worker's status in the general 
society seems not to be increased by upward occupational mobility 
within the factory (Lambert 1963: 179). 


While the early literature complained about lack of commitment, the 
problem was now defined as one of workers who behaved as though they 
were clients who could not be dismissed by their patron-employers, and 
who showed no inclination to either work or find another job. Under- 
commitment had mysteriously metamorphosed into over-commitment. 

Uma Ramaswamy reached a more balanced conclusion. On the one 
hand, 


most workers expect to retire in the factories they first joined unless 
better opportunities present themselves elsewhere, which is unusual. 
They increasingly look at their jobs not only as a right but also as 
property to be passed on to their children through warisu [a hereditary 
transaction]. All these find their reflection in the low turnover in the 
work-force (U. Ramaswamy 1983: 145). 


But stie is on the other hand clear that this is not a simple product of 
the power of custom or of inescapable cultural determinism. It is rather 
the consequence of a quest for maximum security in an insecure world 
in which it is the lack of permanent employment which is the norm 
(cf. Holmstróm 1976: 139—40). 

The attributes of factory workers in permanent employment have to 
be seen in the context of the very substantial labour reserve retained by 
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most enterprises. What is striking is how many researchers have focused 
on this rather peripheral category of badli labour (regular substitutes who 
report to the factory daily) while largely ignoring the much larger numbers 
of floating casual workers. A UNESCO survey of factory employment 
in various Indian states unblushingly says that ‘the short-tenure factory 
workers and the non-factory workers had to be left-out’ (Versluys et al. 
1961: 7). Though the badlis’ presence is required to replace permanent 
workers who are absent, this does not always mean that management is 
able to send them away again when they report at the stipulated time 
and there is no work. Their more or less continuous involvement in the 
flexibly organised work process, long beyond any reasonable trial period, 
is often essential to management. Their lack of formal work contracts, 
however, gives employers the freedom to minimise their rights. In south 
Gujarat, I repeatedly encountered people who had worked for the same 
boss on a temporary basis for more than ten years, without ever giving 
up hope of eventually being rewarded with a permanent job in return for 
their ‘loyalty’. 

The size of the labour reserve varies by enterprise. In the five factories 
studied by Lambert,10 to 20 per cent of the workforce belonged to 
that category; in Sheth’s study almost one-fifth, though this did not include 
the casual workers who were hired and fired according to need. Two 
subcontractors were charged with hiring these casuals. Each morning the 
manager gave instructions as to how many extra workers were needed 
that day, and the two labour contractors would admit them at the factory 
gates. On average they numbered seventy or eighty men, representing 
another 10 per cent of the total labour force. The contractors were paid 
piece rates; and neither they nor the gangs under them appeared on the 
factory's books. First the contractors deducted their own generous cut 
and then paid their teams. This floating reserve, completely without 
rights, was not only called upon for all kinds of odd jobs, but also to 
take the place of regular labourers who had not reported for work (Sheth 
1968: 56-57). 

Holmstróm's Bangalore study revolved around the idea that those for- 
tunate enough to have found factory employment had crossed the thresh- 
old to a secure existence. The contrast was with the precariousness of 
life outside. 


Once inside the citadel, with a job to fall back on, improving one's qual- 
ifications and getting promotion becomes a gradual process, a matter 
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This alternation of expansion and contraction is based on obligations 
towards relatives—cramped living space limiting the possibility of hous- 
ing them indefinitely, and the inclusion of additional members partly 
arising from the necessity of broadening the household's economic base 
by increasing the number of workers. To contrast the ‘traditional’ joint 
family with the modern nuclear family is to ignore the fact that the pre- 
dominant working class household in the industrial-urban milieu belongs 
to neither. It is rather a unit of cohabitation forced into being by low earn- 
ings and by specific conditions of employment (see Report of a survey 
1978: 1169). 

The National Commission on Labour Report observed that the qual- 
ity of accommodation for industrial labour had improved since the first 
generation of ahatas in Kanpur, labour camps in Mumbai, shanties in 
the south and bastis in eastern India which over time had become even 
more miserable and congested. New urban housing colonies have been 
constructed, though they rapidly tend to be burdened by over-crowding. 
Some large industrial enterprises have their own quite respectable hous- 
ing estates, but these cater to only a small fraction of the working class. 
The greater proportion have to make do with primitive and confined living 
quarters in neighbourhoods that are mostly dilapidated and sordid. 


Real change is seen inside the tenement. Earthen pots have been 
replaced by aluminium or brass-ware; pieces of crockery are not an 
unusual possession. There are also items of furniture, such as charpoi, 
8 bench or a chair and a mosquito net. Radio/transistors/watches are 
often the proud possessions of not a few (GoI 1969: 33). 


This list of consumer goods, now thírty years old, would today include 
a sewing machine, a bicycle or even a Hero Honda, a fan, refrigerator 
and television. Most would have access to tap water and many to a 
toilet. The NCL Report also comments on new consumption patterns in 
food and clothing. Regional specialities are now common throughout the 
nation, for which factory canteens are partly responsible. Some foods are 
now bought pre-prepared. Clothing and footwear have increased both in 
quantity and quality. Many labourers now wear overalls in the factory, 
and gone are the days when they went unshod and garbed only in short 
baggy trousers and a vest. 

A composite portrait of the average factory worker is difficult because 
the differentiation is so striking. The upper bracket consísts of employees 
in capital-intensive multinational corporations who should be included 
in the expanding middle class, not only because of the nature of their 
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week, prohibition of child labour, provisions for sanitation, health and 
safety at work, the fixing and implementation of a minimum wage, equal 
pay for equal work, the right to a paid vacation, maternity benefits, hous- 
ing quarters, procedures for settling conflicts and compulsory arbitration 
by government (necessitating the establishment of a Conciliation Board 
and an Industrial Court). The creation of a system of social security was 
also discussed. 


A system of compulsory and contributory social insurance for indus- 
trial workers should be established directly under the control of the 
State to cover the risks of sickness and invalidity other than those cov- 
ered by the Workmen's Compensation Act. Schemes for providing 
alternative employment to those involuntarily unemployed, Old Age 
Pensions and Survivors' Pensions, and also Social Insurance to cover 
risks of sickness and invalidity for all, should be established directly 
under the State. These schemes should be extended by stages, priority 
being given to particular classes of workers, with due regard to the 
relative urgency of their needs, facility of application, and to the abil- 
ity of the community to provide for them (Minutes, National Planning 
Committee, May 1940). 


The last sentence was intended to check exaggerated expectations. 
During the deliberations, however, Ambalal Sarabhai, President of the 
Ahmedabad Mill-Owners' Association who acted as the employers' rep- 
resentative, asked whether it was really intended that the entire package 
should be introduced in the short term. The Chairman, J awaharlal Nehru, 
explained that it represented a coordinated scheme which did not allow 
for piecemeal selection, but was vague about the timing of its implemen- 
tation which would any way have to wait until after the transfer of power. 

The nationalist leadership realised that the mobilisation of industrial 
workers, which had started in the colonial era and had expressed itself 
in strikes and other forms of protest, might gain new impetus after the 
liberation from alien rule; and therefore recognised the need to pacify 
labour. In 1929 the number of registered trade unions in India was 29; 
in 1951 it was 3,987 (Ornati 1955: xi). Economic policy obviously had 
to come to terms with this institutionalised interest. Although the unions 
cared for the interests of only a tiny minority of the labouring classes, that 
minority formed its most vocal and most militant segment. The hope was 
that, in exchange for special treatment, this vanguard of ‘the dangerous 
classes’ might be induced to abandon more extreme demands. Peasants 
and workers were ad nauseam told to sacrifice their own interests for the 
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as evidence of their readiness for collective action and as an index of 
their solidarity. In fact, by no means all workers in the formal sector 
became union members. Even on the grossly inflated membership figures 
provided by the unions themselves, less than one out of three workers 
were registered; and if regular payment of union dues is the yardstick 
the proportion shrinks much further. The hard core of trade unionists 
is actually a small minority; and as we have seen this ‘vanguard’ of the 
working class shows no inclination to join the struggle for improving the 
plight of the non-organised masses. 

Evaluation of this rather pessimistic picture must be on the basis of 
empirical research on the relations between workers and unions. The 
best study undoubtedly remains that of E.A. Ramaswamy, already more 
than two decades old. This showed that Coimbatore millworkers keep 
a sharp eye on whether the union's cadre exert themselves in caring for 
their concerns; but are also acutely aware that their existence is far more 
comfortable than that of the great mass of workers who have no one to 
defend their interests. As one senior member remarked: 


There is a limit to what we can ask from the millowner. I get four times 
as much as my neighbour who toils in a field all day, and yet my job is 
easier and not very much more skilled than his. Unless conditions im- 
proveall around it is difficultto get us to ask for more (E.A. Ramaswamy 
1977: 182-83). 


Despite Ramaswamy's title (The worker and his union), trade union 
membership includes women. Hastening away at the end of their shift 
to do their household chores, they are said to be generally quite passive 
in union affairs and to do no more than pay their contributions. But if 
their jobs are endangered, or if other problems arise, they are extremely 
militant. At the time of the research they had every reason to assert 
themselves because women were particularly threatened by redundancy. 

We have earlier seen that women are concentrated in the lowest ranks of 
the labour hierarchy and often get no further than casual work. Whatever 
their sex, casual workers have greater need than regular workers of the 
heip and protection of a union. Not only is their unionisation opposed by 
the employers (U. Ramaswamy 1983: 21) but union leaders show little 
zest for—and even some hostility to—it. Can they be blamed? Holmstróm 
takes a charitable view, pointing out that consolidating their gains is dif- 
ficult enough without having to defend the interests of a mass of workers 
who are far more vulnerable. Even more than the badlis, who have at 
least been able to join the pool of reserve labour to await their turn for 
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short-sighted aristocratic mentality than as of a quite realistic fear that 
the cake may be too small for all comers. 

In my view, however, the Indian trade union movement has played an 
emancipatory role. Perlin is quite correct in pointing out that little if any 
improvement has been brought about in the more deplorable working 
conditions. In a great many enterprises, these are injurious not only to 
health but also to human dignity (Perlin 1979: 457). The complacent 
opinion of the NCL Report, that industrial workers become inured to 
such hardships and can more or less ignore them (Gol 1969: 35), fails 
to grasp the sense of resentment, ill-being and pollution to which such 
conditions often give rise. But this does not alter the fact that factory 
workers in regular employment have made great progress, particularly 
in their own self-esteem, and that this has been significantly due to the 
protection offered by membership of a trade union. Conversely, self- 
esteem encourages them to organise themselves, even when this is likely 
to arouse the displeasure of their bosses. Ás the National Commission on 
Labour concluded, *the industrial worker of today has acquired a dignity 
not known to his predecessor'—or, as the employers saw it, ‘a greater 
measure of defiance towards his superiors'. The new assertiveness was 
based on a new awareness: ‘a worker today is more politically conscious 
than before, more articulate of the existing order and more sensitive to 
his conditions and hardships’ (Gol 1969: 35). And it was the charismatic 
role models provided by the cadre members which induced the less active 
and less conscientised factory workers to assert themselves, even if only 
temporarily. Ramaswamy's research illustrates this well: 


[They] describe in detail—with sketches of individuals and their life 
histories and thoughts—a world of the union activists. . .held together 
by an ideology of working-class solidarity cutting across barriers of 
caste and employment. By their personal example, they carry along 
the mass of ordinary workers who are moderately apathetic about 
wider issues, but still loyal enough to strike, demonstrate and perhaps 
vote when asked by those they respect. The union provides a service 
when needed; in return it somctimes asks for sacrifice and enthusiasm 
(Holmström 1984: 294—95). 


Wage increases have undoubtedly been the most urgent demand of the 
trade union movement since its inception. Its programme of action soon 
broadened, however, into a more general protest against the hierarchical 
order, not only of industry, but of society as a whole. While that hierarchy 
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instructed labour to resign itself to its own subordination, the ideology 
of the unions nurtured the principles of equality and social justice. Cor- 
ruption of those ideals was linked to everyday party politics, in which 
the unions were deeply embroiled; and also resulted from contradictory 
currents that prevailed among the working masses, a great proportion of 
whom originated from a world that was by no means impervious to dis- 
tinctions of caste, class, ethnicity, religion and gender. It is thus all the 
more significant that ‘the main public ideology—not just the language 
of politics and unions, but much ordinary talk—tends to stress moral 
and social equality’ (Holmström 1976: 80). Assertions of dignity were 
also a denial of dependency ahd inequality, and were met with consid- 
erable oppression from the employers who attached great significance to 
the recognition of their traditional authority, and who quite rightly saw 
industrial agitation as undermining their claim to respectful obedience. 
Consider the following appeal with which, at the start of the 1950s, one 
employer called his striking workers to order: 


Your illegal and indisciplinary ways distress me. I am tired and will 
be compelled to take action. ... My advice to you as your elder and 
wellwisher is work wholeheartedly and maintain discipline. ... {If 
you do not follow my humble advice you will compel the company 
to dismiss all those who act illegally as we have waited patiently for 
long. . .(in Ornati 1955: 15). 


Three decades later such language would have been greeted with utter 
hilarity., 


During the 1970s and 1980s drastic changes took place in labour rela- 
tions as a result of the restructuring of the industrial economy. Ratio- 
nalisation of production became a major trend, first in private business 
but subsequently also in public sector enterprises, and resulted in sig- 
nificant ‘downsizing’. Between 1968 and 1984 the average number of 
production workers per factory declined from seventy-five to sixty-one 
(Papola and Rodgers 1989: 46). Technological change played some role 
but many more workers were replaced by cheap casual labour than by 
machines. Exit policies in the guise of 'voluntary' retirement schemes 
reduced the size of the permanent workforce in both large and small com- 
panies. The efficiency drive met with the wholehearted approval of the 
state bureaucracy which increasingly shared the employers' view that the 
maintenance of existing labour rights was a major obstacle to economic 
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growth. The inevitable outcome of the ‘flexibilisation’ of industrial work 
has been a contraction of production in the formal sector, and a further 
expansion of the informal sector economy. 

In this scaling down, the job security of the permanent workforce was 
nevertheless reaffirmed and they may even have improved their bargaining 
position—suggesting a direct link between the privileges granted to a tiny 
section of the workforce and the marginalisation of a much larger segment. 
But however this may be, lower manning levels meant heavier workloads 
for those who remained. In return for higher wages, they had to commit 
themselves to higher production targets. 

These changes gave rise to a new type of trade union leadership, exem- 
plified by Datta Samant in Mumbai. The style of negotiation was con- 
frontational, demands were immoderate and legal niceties were ignored. 
The leader insisted on a united front and demanded total obedience, but 
also promised no compromises. Direct action had only one aim: mone- 
tary gain. The relationship between leader and worker is essentially con- 
tractual and does not bind them beyond the duration of the strike. The 
union boss is more the leader of a campaign than the head of an endur- 
ing organisation. He neither bothers about the problems, complaints and 
requests of individual workers, and nor is he deeply interested in ideo- 
logical issues or the working-class movement at large. If the strike fails, 
he simply moves on to the next target, which may be a different indus- 
try. Before the start of any action, the financial standing of the company 
is carefully assessed in order to calculate the level at which the union's 
demands should be pitched. When labour costs are not critical to the total 
cost of production, management is much more eager to settle the dispute 
than in industries where wages are pegged at one-fourth or one-third of 
manufacturing expense. The failure of the huge textile strike in 1982—83 
in Mumbai, which lasted for eighteen months and in which more than 
200,000 workers took part under the leadership of Datta Samant, should 
be seen in this light. The defeat certainly affected his reputation, but only 
for a short time and not in more capital-intensive branches of industry. 

Aggressive leadership of this kind stands in marked contrast to the 
less militant and more legalistic leadership of the conventional unions. 
Mavericks, like Datta Samant, are accused of luring workers away from 
established leaders who best know how to take care of their real interests. 
They antagonise employers and landworkers with deals which are bound 
to turn sour. But, as several authors have argued, this representation 
does little justice to the sense of disillusionment and resentment which 
many organised sector workers had developed towards their erstwhile 
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representatives. The new combination of working-class radicalism and 
businesslike unionism is indicative of a new stage in industrial refa- 
tions in which wider solidarities are sacrificed to narrower and more 
short-term interests. To dismiss such behaviour as apolitical would be to 
misread the assertiveness and self-consciousness of these militant work- 
ers whose social identity differs markedly from the older generation of 
factory hands. 


The traditional stereotype of the industrial worker as an illiterate low- 
caste migrant, pushed out of the village by unemployment, was dubious 
at the best of times. Now it is becoming more untrue with each passing 
day. Most enterprises in the organised sector would not consider for 
employment anyone without a school leaving certificate, and the pres- 
ence of graduates and post-graduates in the blue-collar workforce has 
long ceased to be a novelty. For the skilled trades, a technical diploma 
from an industrial training institute is an additional advantage. With 
wages so attractive and employment so scarce, the blue-collar work- 
force too become[s] a polyglot mix of workers from various castes 
and religious backgrounds (E.À. Ramaswamy 1990: 170; cf. Heuzé 
1990: 177). 


As for management's reaction to this new radicalism, much depends 
on their readiness to adjust to the new times. Some took offence at 
being addressed in a manner which did not acknowledge their authority 
and superiority. Others responded in a businesslike fashion and clinched 
deals which still gave them the upper hand. In exchange for an increase in 
the wage packet they insisted on including clauses on heavier workloads, 
incentive schemes and lower rates of absenteeism. It was not at all rare 
for the union which had called the strike to be held responsible for the 
worker's fulfilment of these conditions. By allowing the likes of Datta 
Samant to operate on their premises, the employers not only hoped to 
buy industrial peace but also a more productive workforce. The other 
side of the story is, of course, that ever-increasing benefits were placed 
in the hands of ever-shrinking numbers. As Ramaswamy has astutely 
noted: contract work, casual labour, redundancy and voluntary retire- 
ment schemes create the surplus that is passed on to those left behind 
in permanent employment. The flow is from one segment of the work- 
force to another rather than from capital to labour. If not from ideo- 
logy, then at least from self-interest, the unions will eventually have to 
organise the unorganised—if they are to be left with a constituency at all 
(E.A. Ramaswamy 1988: 74). 
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Employers who initially did not know how to cope with the phe- 
nomenon of independent unions have grown to like them. What they 
want for their enterprise is not representation by several unions fighting 
with each other over the spoils, but a strong leader able to instil discipline 
among his clientele. The industrialists’ organisation has consistently 
argued in favour of the ‘one factory, one union’ principle (Heuzé 1990: 
185). That preference is strongly inspired by the perception that plant- 
level associations do not have a wider agenda and are wary of joining 
national federations which are hand in glove with political parties. This 
trend is also in line with World Bank recommendations. In its 1995 Annual 
Report, negotiations at plant level are praised as the most appropriate 
framework in which to achieve positive economic effects. Positive for 
whom? Does the Bank's recipe for ‘responsible trade unionism’ take 
cognisance of the vast army of casual and contract labourers moving 
around as wage hunters and gatherers in the lower echelons of the indus- 
trial economy and who are the subject of my end-piece to this volume? 
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Work and resistance 
in the Jharia coalfield 
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Thus article concerns the labours of the miners who extracted the primary energy resource 
of the British Indian Empire The year 1995 marked the centenary of Jharia, India’s single 
most productive coalfield. The study of its meteoric growth, dependence on family labour 
and dramatic disasters has wide-ranging interdisciplinary implications. The miners of 
Jharta expended their lives in the most backward of environments, yet without them neither 
the Railways nor the large-scale machine industry could have functioned. An anatysis of the 
state-labour—capital relations in Jharia ts a means of addressing the institunonal origin 
of physical events and the character of colonial industry. [t is also a starting point for 
comprehending workers’ struggles in the coalfields of independent India, and its links to 
the tribal movements of the hinterland. Despite being forcibly relocated and placed in an 
alienated universe, ‘labour’ retained a degree of recalcitrance, even if this did not result in 
incessant confrontation. It was manifested as cultural disaggregation and the assertion of 
traditional identities, by silent departure from the scene of operations or by renegotiations. 
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I 
Introduction 

This paper aims to explore the existential universe created by the 
categorical structure of capital; and to examine the mode by which 
the logic of capital adapted to the available forms of social labour and 
the control thereof, both in colonial and post-colonial times. Its empiri- 
cal subject matter concerns the labours of armies of part-time peasants 
who extracted coal, the primary energy resource of the British Empire in 
India. They expended their lives in the most backward of working envi- 
ronments, yet without them neither the Indian Railways nor the large-scale 
machine industry—the truly modernising elements which appeared under 
colonialism—would have made an appearance. My analysis begins from 
the assumption that the world of industrial labour is one whose basic coor- 
dinates are created by capital; and from the observation that within this 
alienated universe, the working class is nonetheless capable, and indeed 
impelled towards, creating spheres of perception and action which are 
its own, whether these function as antagonistic alternatives or modes of 
accommodation. 

From the above assumption, it will be clear that I do not accept the 
proposition that ‘capitalism is less active than acted upon by existing 
forms of social stratification’ (Parkin 1982, quoted in Cain and Hopkins 
1993: 28). To say that capital as a social relation adapts itself to “existing 
forms’ of society is quite another matter, for it is the nature of capital 
to augment itself by maximising the extraction of surplus-value in any 
given historical context. But no matter what these ‘existing forms’ may 
be, the teleological orientation of the regime of capital is always towards 
the transformation of those forms in a direction suitable for a fuller domi- 
nation of labour, and towards creating conditions wherein the circulation 
of money and the activity of profit-making are rendered more efficient. 
Of course, these activities are complicated by institutional contexts—in 
our case these being represented by the colonial state, its regulatory appa- 
ratus and its geo-strategic needs. An examination of these contexts helps 
concretise the types of production relations generated by capital. How- 
ever, at the end of the analysis we are still left with the stark reality of a 
‘world’ of work and productive activity within which ‘labour’ remains a 
‘factor of production’, or, in a word, a ‘resource’, a world created in the 
image of capital. 

I would emphasise that despite being forcibly relocated and placed in an 
alienated universe, labour retains a degree of recalcitrance, even though 
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this does not result in incessant confrontation. Such recalcitrance may 
be manifested as cultural disaggregation and the assertion of traditional 
identities, a refusal to be incorporated into the labour force by departing 
from the scene of operations or by negotiating the terms and forms of 
subordination through various types of struggles. The volatility of the 
proletariat in real life exists in juxtaposition to the idyllic stability of the 
factors of production and serves to remind us (just as do the periodic 
crises of the capital markets), of the inherent instability of the capitalist 
mode of production. 

After a historical introduction to the development of coal mining 
in colonial India, this paper will attempt to flesh out these propositions. 


Ii 
A brief history of coal mining in India 


Indian coal extraction was embarked upon not by industrial capital, but 
by a structure which included the Anglo-Indian form of finance-capital 
known as Managing Agencies and a variety of Indian partners. It remained 
enmeshed in a nexus ranging from the City of London to the Govern- 
ment of India (GOD) Calcutta's business houses and the Railway Board. 
The social representatives of categories such as constant capital, land 
rent and variable capital appeared as Managing Agents, zamindars, com- 
pany lessees and piece-rated low-caste and tribal miners. The financiers’ 
remuneration took the form of a levy on surplus-value; the zamindars 
operated as rentiers. The activities of all these agents constituted the 
physical and institutional universe in which proletarianised poor peas- 
ants extracted coal. 

Steam engines appeared in mints, baling presses, tugs and riverine 
trade early in the [9th century, even as the Indian economy was being 
transformed into an exporter of indigo, tea and opium and an importer of 
textiles. In the 1830s, steam vessels were operating on the Ganga and in 
the 1840s they were plying coastal routes. Steam-driven gunboats played 
a crucial role in Burma and China, and coal rapidly acquired significance 
for purposes of commerce and conquest (Headrick 1981: ch. 1; Morris 
1983: 563-64; Rungta 1970: ch. 1).! The exploitation of the ‘Bengal 
coalfield’ began in Raniganj in 1814.? Rail construction was promoted 
by textile traders and shipping companies and the extension of lines to the 


l in 1840, there were five pnvate and nine government-owned steam boats on the Ganga 
(Kling 1976. 99) 
? Bihar was part of the province of Bengal until 1912 
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coalfields led to a surge in output (cf. Thorner 1950, 1955). In the after- 
math of the 1857 revolt railway investment accelerated. Partly for famine 
management but mainly for military reasons, the GOI authorised the lay- 
ing of tracks to strategic points (CEHI: 742; Macpherson 1955; Thorner 
1955: 204—9). The Jharia field had been surveyed in 1866 and 1887 but 
developed only after the East Indian Railway's (EIR) survey of 1890 and 
the track extensions of 1894—95. In six years, Jharia's output rose from 
1,500 tons to 2 million tons, after which it became the most productive 
field in the country (CMC: 9-10). 

The firms which developed Jharia were an outgrowth of the Agency 
Houses, which had invested colonial Englishmen's fortunes in the early 
1800s (Basu 1958: ch. 1; Ray 1994: 19-24, 30; Rungta 1970: ch. 1). These 
collapsed in the 1830s, and their successors, the Managing Agencies, 
began controlling joint-stock associations by proxy, a practice initiated by 
Dwarkanath Tagore (Kling 1976: chs 5 and 6, 1994)? Decision-making 
shifted to London, and Indian trade came under the control of the Agen- 
cies and cartels such as the Peninsular & Orient's Calcutta Conference and 
the Indian Jute Mills Association. ‘As the managing agents extended their 
interests. . their special function came to consist in supervision. . . . Much 
closer to finance and markets, the agents were able to supplement the 
work of men in actual charge of operation. . .' (Buchanan 1934: 167—68). 
Focusing on immediate rather than future gain, they transferred profits 
from one company to another, and manipulated the price of fuel supplied 
to their non-mining concerns (CMC: 28). From 1890 to 1920 the number 
ofcoal companies in Bengal and Bihar increased from six to 227; and from 
1890 till 1918 coal production increased tenfold, capital invested in coal 
twelvefold, and the size of the workforce fivefold (Papendieck 1978: 184; 
cf. Bagchi 1972: 163—64, 176—79; Ray 1994: 30—36, 47). In 1911 seven 
Managing Agents controlled 55 per cent of the jute, 61 per cent of the 
tea and 46 per cent of the coal companies (Bagchi 1972: 176).4 The 
Agents’ remuneration consisted of commissions on proceeds, raisings 
or dividends. The calculation of net profits before making deductions 
for depreciation and reserves rendered this form of management detri- 
mental to the collieries (Papendieck 1978: 190-92).> Commissions paid 
were apart from salaries and share dividends, and agents could make 


3 Tagore's first mine was abandoned due to an underground fire caused 2 depillaring 
ànd spontaneous combustion 

4 They were Andrew Yule, Bird, Shaw Wallace, Williamson Magor, Babies Steel, Begg 
Dunlop, and Duncan Bros 

5 There were marked and arbitrary differences between prices for independent and asso- 
ciated buyers (CMC 27, Papendieck 1978 204-12) 
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a ‘poundage’ even when the firm was making a loss. In certain areas 
more machinery was installed than was necessary, owing to 'the fact that 
although the coal was near the surface, the advisors had an interest in the 
sale of mining equipment' (Buchanan 1934: 171, 261). 

Coal became the Empire's major source of energy. Annual all-India 
coal production increased from 4.7 million tons during 1896-1900 to 
19.3 million in 1916—20, and 23.8 million tons in 1930 (Ghosh 1978: 
278—80). In 1927 metallurgy consumed 24.2 per cent of output and jute 
and textile mills 8.2 per cent between them. Railways took a third, 
increasing their demand from under a million tons in 1893 to 7.5 million 

‘tons in 1936 (RCL 4[1]: 242; Seth 1940: 8).6 Their low freight-rates for 
long-haul bulk goods rendered internal trade more expensive than foreign 
(CEHI: 752—58; Thorner 1955: 208). The railway companies' freight 
wars and zonal boundaries prevented network integration and the EIR 
used its monopoly to charge high rates for coal deliveries to Calcutta." 
Until 1914 this tendency combined with the impact of the Suez Canal and 
low freight-rates on India-bound shipping (from Britain) to render British 
and South African coal cheaper than Indian coal in western and southern 
India (CEHI: 752-58) The war enabled Indian coal to capture the 
home market. 

The development of Jharia boosted Indian entrepreneurs' investments 
in mining. From 1900 to 1947 their share of output grew from one-fifth to 
one-fourth in a process marked by fluctuations. Several Indian companies 
were so tiny as to be known as *wagon mines'—they comprised half the 
number of collieries in the interwar period, but their share in production 
was less than 5 per cent (Simmons 1976a: 201, 204). They mined low- 
grade coal from shallow mines, were quickly opened and shut down, 
and competed ferociously. Combining in the Indian Mining Federation 
(IMP) in 1913, they prospered in the post-war boom, mining over a third 
of output. In the mid-1920s their output share underwent a 10 per cent 
decline. Internecine strife bred the Indian Colliery Owners' Association 
(ICOA) in 1934. The two bodies often asked for state-regulated prices, 


‘6 The 1946 report estimated railway consumption at 6 3 million tons in 1920, 7 O in 1928, 
and 7.4 million in 1935 (ICC 298) 

7 The Agents claimed that coal contributed more to tonnage hauled than to profits earned 
Given its freight structure, the EIR was making a concession to coal (CMC: 91-92) 

8 The EIR's share of track in 1897 was 9 per cent, but it garnered 23 percent of total rarlway 
eamings The popularity of foreign coal was also due to unreliable grading of Indian coal 
The ‘raw’ nature of Indian exports generated a surplus of cargo space on return voyages 
from Britain, which carried less bulky manufactured goods This was made available for 
British coal, and helped lower transport costs (Vakil and Muranjan 1927 234-36) 
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but such a course conflicted with the cost-cutting interest of the Railway 
Board? Small-scale mineowners were resentful of the affinity between 
the Agents and the imperial elite. Indian business practices probably 
consolidated erratic employment and low wage expectations to the benefit 
of the Railway Board. 

The new regime of accumulation was a successful blend of strategic 
and financial interests. In 1928, British-controlled coal companies (com- 
bined in the Indian Mining Association [IMA] in 1892), accounted for 
60 per cent of output (RCL 4[1): 242). In 1944 this had risen to 70.6 
per cent with the Railways' captive collieries accounting for another 11.5 
per cent (ICC: 116). An official report in 1937 contains an observation 
about 'the subordinate position of the coal industry relatively to the coal 
trade", which aptly described the effects of finance-capitalist management 
on the extraction process (CMC: 7, 22-31). The mediate form of man- 
agement was subject to another factor placing it at a remove from ‘market 
forces'. This was the role of the Railway Board. The balance of interests 
of the Agencies and the Board involved conflicts over prices, wagons 
and freight-rates which determined the railway's fuel bills and the profit 
rates of the coal companies. The corporate weight of the railway system, 
its importance for transporting coal and the links between the Agencies 
and government resulted in these conflicts always being resolved in the 
interests of the Board. Even certain British 'civilians' could get irritated 
by such trends when they had to handle its social consequences. After 
the engagement of fresh raising contractors in the Railways' Bokaro col- 
liery (which resulted in 5,000 redundancies);a senior government official 
named the Railway Board ‘a selfish and inconsiderate Commereial con- 
cern’ for its peremptory attitude towards miners’ jobs.!? 

Jharia’s mines were located on lands owned by zamindars, whose cus- 
tomary exactions (known as salami) from new tenants became a rich 
source of rentier income and a root cause of the sub-division of coal- 
bearing lands into strangely shaped leases which tied up coal under numer- 
ous boundaries. Their policy of making fresh demands for the secondary 
procedure known as depillaring fostered reckless extractions as well as the 
opening of multiple shafts to save on underground roads. Despite official 


? In an address to the Indian Mining Federation in 1929, A.L. Ojha spoke of 'a merger and 
combination of isolated small undertakings’, and suggested an Indian version of the German 
Federal Economic Council, ‘for a better adjustment of our .rapidly changing economic 
life’ (Searchlight, 3/3/29, Simmons 1976a: 200-215). 

10 Bihar State Archives, File 108/34. Bihar Government Member for Industries and 
Labour, J T Whitty’s note dated 24/5/34. 
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recommendations that salami.be abolished, the GOI remained apathetic. 
Some zamindars took a fee for every miner recruited from their estates. 
Landed property thus put its distinctive stamp on the industry. As a social 
interest it exacted a levy upon output and the outlay on wages and recruit- 
ment. As an institution it entered the operational structure of capital by 
(in certain cases) acquiring service tenancies and leasing land to miners 
who were liable to work for them alone. ! 

Certain decisions taken by the GOI in the 1930s had a lasting impact 
on the structural context of mining. Following repeated disasters in the 
mid-1930s, the Burrows Committee had recommended compulsory sand- 
stowing for certain mines. This was incorporated in the Coal Mines 
Safety (Stowing) Act of 1939. The procedure was to be financed through 
a universal cess on all coke and coal despatches by rail. The decision 
to make ‘everyone pay for the misfortune of some’ was objected to by 
the two Indians on the Committee (CMC: 198, 203-20). An analyst 
remarked, 


The establishment of this principle of subsidising one group of pro- 
ducers at the expense of all consumers from out of a fund created 
through a universal cess on all coal produced...when there was no 
control over selling prices was to act as the most powerful distorting 
force. ..(Subrahmanyam 1968: 1519). 


During the 1960s, the Managing Agencies took advantage of their mono- 
poly over high-grade metallurgical coking and superior non-coking coal 
to lobby for the extension of this principle to other factors such as the 
occurrence of gas, depth and inclination. Many of these demands were 
incorporated by the Bhoothalingam Committee in its cost-plus principle 
of price-fixation. Since the only advantages state-owned collieries pos- 
sessed were in terms of geological phenomena, the subsidisation of their 
competitors’ costs operated against them, especially as their own specific 
requirements of coal-washing to upgrade their grades of coal were over- 
looked. Thus, the Agencies retained an advantage right until the time of 
nationalisation. '? 


11 «The aim of owners of coal mines in Bengal, when dealing with the subject of labour 
supply, 1s to obtain the kind of proprietorship of villages which gives them ın some measure 
command of the village labour’ (Fryar 1869) 

12 For an examination of the structure of the coal industry up to the point of nationalisation 
and the. reasons behind the measure, see Kumar (1981) 
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III 
The organisation of work and the control of labour 


In 1918 an Indian manager suggested the recruitment of convicts for work 
in the mines. This step *would fetch a very good income for the Gov- 
ernment, [whilst]. . improving their morality and. . .decreasing crime'.!? 
The proposal had a respectable precedent. In June 1917, the GOI had 
seriously considered employing Arab and Turkish prisoners of war in 
the collieries.!^ The idea that Indian coal mines were suitable places for 
putting prisoners of one type or another to work was a telling indictment 
of prevailing labour conditions. About 125,000 persons worked the mines 
of Jharia during the 1920s and 1930s.!5 They were mainly ‘low’-caste, 
female and tribal. Supervisory jobs were held by upper-caste males. In 
the 1920s, nearly three-fourths of the workforce was from Manbhum and 
districts contiguous to it, and almost half (47.5 per cent) from Manbhum 
alone.!6 Thousands walked in from Hazaribagh and the non-contiguous 
districts of Gaya and Monghyr (BLEC 3-c: 204). 

Employment patterns reveal a preponderance of Adivasi (tribal) women 
from nearby areas in the female component of the workforce and a rela- 
tionship between grades, skills, and caste/regional/gender identity. For 
many years collieries depended upon piece-rated family labour, with 
women and children performing ancillary tasks. Until 1935, the prevalent 
legislation permitted twelve-hour shifts and instances were common of 
gangs working for twenty-four hours. With many miners making frequent 
trips home, an unstable workforce remained the norm. In 1931, the RCL 
noted that the rural connection provided social security. A prominent 
manager described the ‘link with the village’ as a sanctum for the sick: 
He added that ‘if we (had) a full supply of labour settled in the collieries, 
there would always be an overproduction. . .it would be a heavy burden on 
the industry at a time like the present one, if the labour did not have homes 
in the villages. . ..(TMGI 1933: 27[2], 96, 107). This ‘instability’, seen in 
conjunction with the irregularity in the working day, manifested a 


13 Evidence of DN Das, General Manager of Bannerjee & Co., in Rees 78 

14 Letter dated 30/6/17 from the Dept. of C & Itothe Chief Inspector of Mines, and Minutes 
of meeting held in Calcutta, 24/7/17 I have not been able to find evidence that the proposal 
was actually implemented. NAI, Progs C & 1 (Coal Branch), 1917, File October 20-Filed 

15 COI, 1921, vol 7, part 1, chapter 12, BLEC, vol 1, p 17, & vol 4, part C, p 199 
Managements may have deflated the figures out of a desire to renege on housing responsi- 
bilities 

16 RCL, vol 4, part 1, p. 3, 4 Contiguity implied Bengal as well, although in this case it 


` refers mainly to Hazaribagh and Santhal Parganas 
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regulatory practice. Indian coal was mined without regard to the cal- 
endar or clock. Its rhythm was in tandem with the agrarian seasons. On a 
weekly basis, the length of the working day was determined by workers' 
preferences. 

The work of extraction was dominated by raising-contractors, who 
earned commissions on cutting and loading. They were often landed gen- 
try, and would use their privileges and connections to obtain contracts 
and recruit labour. Often the latter job would be sub-leased to labour- 
contractors and village pradhans. Gang-sardars led groups of miners 
around the coalfields, supervising work and wage-receipts for a cut. The 
combination of clerical graft with piece-rated work and endemic tub 
shortages bred atomisation and the intensification of labour. Contrac- 
tors' labour contributed about half of output till the 1930s, and company- 
supervised miners the rest. In either case the work rhythms were the 
same, although the potential for extortion was diminished in the latter 
(for further details see Simeon 1997). 

In a significant piece of research Jan Breman has analysed the highly 
mediated patterns by which ‘coolies’ and informal workers are recruited 
and managed in south Gujarat. A stratum of petty capitalists runs a sys- 
tem of sub-contracted supervision and control subsidised by their work- 
ers through illegal deductions in their wages. Leasing out control and 
recruitment to jobbers on the one side, these capitalists are themselves 
tied to traders and larger capitalists on the other. This set of relationships 
*constitutes the essence of mercantile capitalism which, while severely 
restricting the bargaining power of labour, provides capital with max- 
imal freedom for manoeuvre' (Breman 1996: 159). The organisation 
of work in mining reveals the incidence of what could be named a 
sub-infeudated system of labour management, similar to the phenom- 
ena Breman describes. The existence of such patterns in areas as dis- 
persed in time and region as Jharia in the 1930s and south Gujarat in the 
1980s and 1990s, gives rise to many reflections about the nature of Indian 
capitalism. 

A noticeable feature of life in the mining districts was drunkenness, 
a cause of alarm to social reformers, but something which had its uses. 
In 1917, at a meeting of the official coal-controlling authority, ‘the sug- 
gestion to raise the price of grog was revived, and a proposal that liquor 
should only be sold on Sundays, was put forward, as helps [sic] towards 
keeping the labour fully employed. . . .'!? The suggestion was rejected, 


17 Minutes of meeting held in Calcutta, 24/7/17. NAI, Progs. C & I (Coal Branch), 1917, 
File. October 20-Filed 
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but government was cognisant of the benefits of the miners’ need for 
inebriation. Consumption of large amounts of alcohol dented budgets and 
obliged miners to put in a greater number of hours in the mines. Alco- 
holism could turn counter-productive when it affected extraction—this 
was why prohibition was considered for a short while. Bureaucrats were 
not unaware of the reason why miners were notorious drunkards. Given 
their ‘drab and mechanical existence’, remarked an official report, ‘the 
only relaxation [they] can look forward to and which. . .can make them 
forget the coal mine is the grog shop' (Deshpande 1946: 86). Whereas 
in South Africa it was the mineowners who made initial investments in 
liquor manufacture (van Onselen 1982), in Jharia it was the administration 
which legalised outstills in 1932 to encourage localised production. This 
cheapened liquor by up to 75 per cent, and increased revenues through the 
licensing process. From 1929 to 1933 outlets in the Dhanbad area went 
up from twenty to 121, effecting a twelvefold increase in consumption. !8 
Men and women drank heavily after being paid at weekends and were 
absent on Mondays, and sometimes on Tuesdays as well. The propor- 
tion of budgets spent on drink increased from 13 per cent to 20 per cent 
between 1929 and 1934, affecting entire families. The trend was linked 
to child prostitution, absenteeism, malnutrition, high rates of minor acci- 
dents and declining productivity. In 1940 there was little evidence that 
prohibition (which lasted only one year) had curbed drunkenness or illicit 
distillation (Seth 1940: 244, 248, 251). 


IV 
The origins and trend of regulation 


Four features of mining as an industrial activity marked its strategic impor- 
tance. First, safety and conservation regulations were long in coming. 
Second, recommendations made by government appointed experts were 
ignored for decades, save the ones relating to commercial viability. Third, 
the Railway Board assumed a monopsonistic role in the determination of 
the selling price of coal and, by implication, of the cost of labour power. 
Finally, from the beginning of our period unti] the late 1970s the state 
remained highly motivated about ensuring an adequate labour supply— 
labour shortages and labour unrest were sure to be met with a sense of 
urgency and government interventions. 


18 There had been a 56 per cent decline in excise revenue between 1923 and 1932 With 
the new system, revenues increased and liquor consumption rose from 30,924 gallons in 
1931 to 3 76 lakh gallons in 1933 (Seth 1940. 243-45) 
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In 1900, the Viceroy, Lord Curzon visited Jharia. He later remarked 
upon the ‘utter disregard for human life’, unspeakable conditions of work 
and the total lack of regulation. ‘Up to that time’, wrote his biographer, 
‘Indian mines had never been properly inspected, and accidents were not 
reported. The Government. . .had woven a wonderful web in which to 
enmesh mining prospectors; they had done nothing for the protection of 
people who worked in mines already existing' (Fraser 1911: 328-29).1? 
As an indication of the circumstances to which Curzon had reacted, we 
may cite an engineer named Fryar who reported on haulage systems 
in 1869: 


The Native miner dislikes the bucket and chain as a means of ascent 
and descent, nor can this be wondered at, as scarcely is anything more 
‘calculated to inspire one with a feeling of danger than to be swung 
in a deep open pit. ..by means of a slender chain and small attached 
bucket. Although I have been accustomed to descend Mines of vari- 
ous descriptions during the last twenty years. . .I have seldom before 
experienced the same unpleasant feeling (Fryar 1869: 3). 


Fryar's proposals were shot down in a covering note by the Superinten- 
dent of the GSI, Thomas Oldham: ‘it is no part of the duty of Gov- 
ernment to take any measures for the introduction of those practical 
improvements.... They may safely be left to private enterprise. . .' 
(ibid.: 1). The process of formulating the Mines Act was set in motion 
only after 1890. In 1894 an English Mines Inspector named James 
Grundy was asked to survey Indian mines, and upon receiving his sug- 
gestions regarding standardisation, a committee was appointed which 
submitted a report in 1895. The lone Indian mineowner on this committee 
opposed regulatory legislation. Even before the investigation commenced, 
the IMA emphatically disapproved of ‘any attempt to interfere with the 
labour’. It was only after Curzon's advent that a Bill was finally passed 
in 1901. The Department of Mines with a Chief Inspector's office was 
created at this time, and the Board of Health and a Water Board in-1914 
(Mukerjee 1951: 26; RCL 4(2]: 179 and 4[1]: 234; Seth 1940: 55). A latter- 
day Chief Inspector R.R. Simpson; found that ‘the effect of the Mines 
Act of 1901. ..on the social life of the miner was practically negligible’ 


1? [n his presidential address for 1914, Frank Agabeg spoke of the prehistory of the Mines 
Act ‘Lord Curzon, who was Viceroy at the time, also interested himself and visited the 
Jharta Field—-went below and obtained valuable information by personal observation and 
questioning the men on the spot’ (TMGI, 1915, vol 9, part 1, p 28) I have not been able 
to obtain a specific date for Curzon's visit 
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(Simpson 1933).2 In 1919, the Labour Conference in Washington 
decided to establish the ILO. After these developments the regulatory 
regime became more noticeable. 

The laissez-faire attitude of the GOI did not imply indifference. Under- 
regulation was itself a mode of regulation—the preferences and habits of 
potential workers were monitored closely by the bureaucracy. In 1917, 
when units of the Labour Corps were recruited in Chota Nagpur for service 
in Mesopotamia and France, the exchanges between the Coal Supplies 
Committee and the Provincial Recruitment Board of the Bihar and Orissa 
government manifested an official concern to ‘see that recruitment for 
military needs does not interfere with the requirements of collieries' 2! 
A greater degree of manipulation may be observed in the sub-title of 
an official file—Question of purchasing rice in the neighbourhood of the 
coalfields on behalf of the Supply and Transport Dept. so as to keep up the 
price of the article and thus induce labour to remain in the coalfields 2? 
This unsubtle proposal was discussed by government officials concerned 
with coal shortages, and is a nice example of deranged logic: 


The cause of the shortage is lack of labour. This labour is really agri- 
cultural and does not work on the mines for choice. Last year's crop 
was a bumper and the crop now on the ground promises to be equally 
good. In consequence, prices of rice are abnormally low. ... The low 
class of aboriginal labour in question will not earn more than its imme- 
diate needs require. A labourer wants enough to eat and drink, and so 
long as he can earn enough for that, he is content, and will do no more 
work to earn anything extra ... Agricultural labour. . .at present prices 
yields them a sufficiency, and therefore they will not return. Various 
remedial measures are being considered; but one of the most effective 
would be a raise in the price of rice. This might be. . .brought about 
by Government purchases on a large scale. If the requirements of the 
Army Department. . .could be met by purchases in the neighbourhood 
of the coalfields. . .it would probably have the effect of putting up prices 
to a figure which, while still low from the purchaser's point of view, 


20RR Simpson, ‘The social conditions of miners in India’, in TMGI, 1933, vol 27, 
part 2, pp 89—103. 

21 Letter dated 22/7/17 from E L. Hammond, Secretary, Provincial Recruitment Board, to 
C.E. Low, Secretary to GOI in the Dept of Commerce and Industry, NAI, Progs C & I 
(Coal Branch), 1917, File: October 20-Filed. 

22 NAI, Progs C & I (Coal Branch), 1917, File October 20-Filed 
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would be high enough to make a very substantial difference in the 
supply of labour. 


The suggestion was discussed at a meeting of rail and government offi- 
cials, who felt they had a better appreciation of the miners’ mentality: 


Most men. . thought the ‘ruse’ would be ineffective. The labouring 
classes think there is great importance in getting their rice cheap, and 
will willingly go off for a day's march across country to buy cheap 
rice even at the risk of losing 2 days' pay. I am afraid buying for the 
S & T Dept. would be too local in effect, and might work out the wrong 
way up.” 


A major effort at regulation during the interwar years was made by the 
1931 Royal Commission on Labour, whose work was conducted against 
the backdrop of the labour unrest of the late 1920s coupled with the 
authorities’ fear of left-wing nationalist consciousness. Cognisant of the 
extortion prevailing in the mining districts, the RCL made the following 
recommendation: 


Statutory provision is necessary to ensure that the worker whose wages 
fall short from causes beyond his control, shall not be penalised. Our 
recommendation is that every worker on piecework who goes under- 
ground shall automatically be credited for purposes of payment with a 
certain minimum output for every shift of eight hours or more worked. . . 
this minimum output would be expressed in tubs. . (RCL: 122). 


Alarmed by this suggestion, the IMA submitted a memorandum to the 
government: 


The principle of the minimum wage is foreign to the mind of the Indian 
mines worker. ... The Indian miner is not a natural worker, he would 
prefer to idle, and this he most certainly would, if a minimum wage 
were provided. . . ot 


The memorandum also denied the endemic tub shortage, attributing it 
to the time of year that the RCL visited the coalfields, when the mines 
were overcrowded. There could be no standard output, because of the 


23 NAI, Progs C & I (Coal Branch), 1917, File. October 20-Filed Correspondence 
between GOI, Army Dept. and B & R Railway during August 1917 Both citations are 
from this source 

24 From the ‘Memorandum submitted by the Indian Mining Association in connection with 
the recommendations of the RCL in India’, in NAI, File M-1265(14), 1933, Dept of 1& L 
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variable productivity of miners. Thus, the very circumstances engendered 
by or seized upon by capital as a means of obtaining coal cheaply, such 
as an unstable workforce, labour-intensive extraction and sub-infeudated 
labour organisation, were being cited as reasons to resist improved 
earnings for miners. Only one official noted that the suggestion was not 
for a minimum wage, but for a standard tub credit, and that the owners 
were free to reduce the piece-rate. The Chief Inspector of Mines, the 
Railway Board, and the managements of the EIR and BNR were united 
in their opposition to the ‘minimum wage’. The Department of Industries 
and Labour rejected the recommendation late in 1933.25 

The attempt to regulate the piece-rate with some of the benefits of 
a time-rate was replicated in 1940 in the BLEC's recommendation that 
piece-rates be subjected to a minimum standard. This too was not imple- 
mented. Piece-rates were crucial to mining in India. They were a means 
of keeping labour several steps removed from the owners and dispens- 
able without trouble. Wages could be depressed and seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour supply dealt with by maintaining reserves of raised coal. 
Recruitment and supervisory processes hinged on the piece-rate and were 
conducive to the cheap production of a strategic energy commodity. 

The outbreak of war enhanced the importance of coal. The period 
1937—42 witnessed increasing demand and better prices. In 1939 the 
Bihar government began intervening to settle conflicts. Employers were 
cajoled to concede a war allowance and contribute towards a Welfare 
Fund. The long-expressed wish of the miners to see an end to mediated 
recruitment began to be fulfilled. By 1946, over 60 percent ofthe workers 
of Jharia were being recruited directly.2° These changes demonstrated an 
official concern to stabilise coal supply, which had fallen short by 4 million 
tons in 1942-43 owing to inadequate plant replacement, war-time wagon 
shortages and the movement of workers into better-paid ordnance jobs. 
Women were permitted underground again in 1943, and the Coal Control 
Scheme and the Young Plan launched, under which miners were given 
an attendance bonus and a grain ration. The Raniganj Coalfields Central 
Recruiting Organisation and the Directorate of Unskilled Labour Sup- 
ply began contracting workers and housing them in fenced dormitories. 
These schemes fulfilled the objects of the Labour Recruitment Control 
Order of 1944, to regulate recruitment ‘to ensure that there is ample supply 


?5 Comment dated 20/5/32 by the Chief Inspector of Mines on the ‘Memorandum submit- 
ted by the Indian Mining Association. ', and Order by AG Clow, Joint Secretary, dated 
1/11/33. in NAI, File M-1265(14), 1933, Dept of I & L. 

26 See ICC: 251-53, Mukerjee, 1951: 26, Searchlight, December 5, 9, 13 and 20,-1939 
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of labour for collieries'. The Defence of India Rules (1942) empowered 
government to enforce adjudication and prohibit strikes. Between 1942 
and 1945, it issued seven ordinances pertaining to coal mining. Jharia 
reached its highest production level of 16.59 million tons in 1945.27 


V 
The uses of ethnography 


Coal managers operated with a baggage of anthropological rules of thumb 
which were a mixture of racial stereotypes and altruistic-sounding judge- 
ments. The stereotypes reinforced the structures of employment and sug- 
gested that certain Indians were ideally suited to coal-cutting. The RLEC 
of 1896 (pp. 13-17) contained a section entitled What castes will make 
the best miners? It named certain poor peasant communities from the 
North-West Provinces (modern UP), with the warning that ‘Pasis. . are 
by nature troublesome and require careful handling. Although 'aborig- 
inal' workers were known for dexterity in hewing coal, they were *only 
anxious to earn enough to live on', "live[d] emphatically for the day', and 
were ‘far too lazy’. A manager in 1894 was in no doubt that ‘Bauris 
are dirty and have no moral courage’, that ‘Sonthals are brave but stupid’, 
and so on.? 

An article on labour written in 1913 which used terms such as ‘semi- 
savage’ and ‘low-class Hindu Gypsy tribe’, remarked that ‘there are prob- 
ably no other coalfields in the world where the habits, peculiarities and 
superstitions of the labour force have more to be studied than in ours’— 
this was a reference to the value of ethnographic knowledge for ‘the 
Manager who wishes to attract and keep his labour’, with their ‘varying 


27 See Deshpande, 1946: 55-56, Hans Raj 1989 40, 94-96, 121, ICC. 20-21, 
Kumaramangalam 1973: 47, 72-73, Prasad 1992: 71-74, 257-59; and Simmons, 
1976b 457. For the text of the GOI’s Labour Recruitment Control Order of 1944, see 
Deshpande, Appendix VII. 

28 Regarding a suggestion that Chinese labour be imported into the coalfields, the RLEC 
commented * .(the Chinese) are very clannish, and given to create disturbances unless 
kept down with a strong hand . [E]xperience of the importation of Chinese labour in 
other countries has abundantly shown that John Chinaman has no intention of doing hard 
manual labour a day longer than will suffice him to have acquired the knowledge and the 
small sum of money necessary for him to start as a skilled workman. . .a work-supervisor 
or shop-keeper' (RLEC: 17) 

29 Communication from Walter Sarse, E1R. Colliery Manager, Giridih, in Report of 
the Inspector of Mines in India for the Year Ending 30th June 1894, Calcutta, 1894, 
pp. 51-53 
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idiosyncrasies’. Thus, Lodhs were ‘not so stupid as the Bengal work- 
ing races’, Pasis were ‘generally under the surveillance of the Police’, 
Beldars were ‘a dirty race and will live anywhere. . . . [T]heir women are 
great carriers, being accustomed to this work from childhood.’22 The 
article explained by way of an anecdote the Santhals’ aversion to living 
in dhowras—cramped, unventilated, back-to-back dwellings constructed 
by the coal companies for housing their labour force. We learn that some 
miners had interpreted the deaths of two of their mates as the work of 
devils residing under the floor of their quarters. These were dug up and 
exorcisms performed on the orders of the manager, whose pragmatism in 
falling in ‘with the superstition of the men’ to prevent the migration of 
the gang was praised by the author?! 

The text accompanying a housing plan published in 1918 cited the 
‘labourers’ insanitary habits’ and rural excursions as the cause of the 
unsavoury state of housing. The architect's scheme kept ‘the different 
castes separate’ and in accord with the observation that ‘Santhals and 
Koras (have) an aversion to living in a line of attached huts’, his diagram 
included discrete dwellings without pucca roofs for the Santhal dhowra, 
in contrast to the unbroken line of dhowras for Bauris, Kahars and Gopes. 
The plans also showed a well for the Santhals and Koras as 'they will 
not take drinking water from the stand-pies’.** In 1894 a mine manager 
endorsed the notion of hereditary immobility: 


achild of 8 years is fitto work. . .both little girls and little boys should go 
into the mine early and become accustomed to carrying coals. . . . [I]t is 
questionable whether children should be educated, for it would. . .make 
them more miserable. ... [T]hey would not afterwards work as coal- 
cutters, but try to get other work. ... [T]hose who can read and write 
will never cut coal; on the other hand, they take a most important 
attitude, and demand respect from everybody. . (emphasis added).?? 


Commenting on proposals to introduce longwall mining, the head of 
the GSI opined that ‘for anything of this kind greater skill and greater 
care is necessary. . .and unless the stupidity of the Native workmen and 
their abhorrence of change can be overcome, or unless machinery can 


30 EC Agabeg, ‘Labour in Bengal Coal Mines’, TMGI, 1915, vol. 8, pp. 25-38. 

3! Ibid 37-38 

32 “Housing of labour and sanitation at mines in India’, with attached plates, J H. Evans 
(Seetulpore Colliery, Disergarh), TMGI, 1918, vol 12, pp. 79-89 

33 Communication from Walter Sase in Report of the Inspector of Mines in India for the 
Year Ending 30th June 1894, Calcutta, 1894: 51—53 
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be introduced for the purpose of cutting coal, there is little chance of 
any alteration’ (Fryar 1869: 1). In 1933, mineowners could still insist 
that ‘the Indian coal miner is, generally speaking, an aborigine, whose 
ethical concepts—or want thereof—would not give him an understand- 
ing to the need of an honest effort in return for a provided wage.'?^ 
The prevalence of these stereotypes may have contributed to the sloth- 
fulness which characterised the enactments of legislative protection for 
mining labour. Factory Acts were passed in 1881 and 1891, but the 
first Mines Act appeared only in 1901, because ‘legislative interference 
would tend to hamper the development of the industry which was yet in its 
early stage. ?? 


VI 
Women miners and gendered labour 


Women in the colliery workforce performed tasks involving simple man- 
ual labour such as gin-winding, loading, carrying and screening coal, 
bailing water, pushing tubs and cleaning boilers. The parlance of the 
workplace was imbued with gender—women coolies were called rezas 
and in their capacity as loaders attached to male hewers, were known 
as kamins, a term signifying the performance of service. Gangs usu- 
ally broke up into pairs, the hewers or malkattas cutting the coal, and 
the kamins walking long distances with baskets on their heads to load it. 
*The gin-women', we learn from a report written in 1869, 


are said to be much more capricious in the matter of attention to their 
work than the men are. In many cases they are completely masters of 
the situation; as if they refuse to work, the hewers and other under- 
ground operatives cannot descend to their places of work, nor can coal 
be raised to the surface. The use of steam machinery will, however, 
obviate this difficulty (Fryar 1869: 13). 


34 From the ‘Memorandum submitted by the Indian Mining Association in connection with 
the recommendations of the RCL in India’, in NAI, File M-1265(14), 1933, Department 
of I & L. It has been suggested that mine operators preferred up-country workers to local 
recruits because they tended to use lengthy sojourns away from home to make savings 
They were thus seen as more productive and more suitable exponents of piece-rated work 
in comparison to the peasants from the immediate hinterland, who tended to be seasonal 
(Mohapatra 1985. 261-66). 

35 Parliamentary Paper on the Employment of Women and Children in Mines, 1893, 
quoted in Gadgil (1971. 84-85) 
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The prognostication linking mechanisation with the replacement of 
females was correct, but took much longer than its author might have 
surmised. Till the time of the 1921 census, a fifth of the hewers were 
women, as were nearly half of the loading and carrying coolies. 36 They 
were invariably paid less than males doing the same jobs. In the 1850s 
they earned two-thirds of the daily wages of male workers and by the mid-. 
1930s, at the height of the overproduction crisis in coal mining, some of 
them were drawing less than half the male wage (Seth 1940: 138). Gender 
influenced the determination of jobs too, and influenced workers’ atti- 
tudes. The'1896 enquiry reported that men generally refused to carry and 
load coal. For up-country miners this created a special difficulty, as many 
of them came to the coalfields singly, and needed the assistance of women 
and children of other castes to do their loading. We learn that ‘Sonthalis 
in particular are so jealous concerning their women that they will not 
allow them to carry coal for other coal-cutters' (RLEC: 16), A partial 
survey in 1924 revealed that nearly 80 per cent of women in the coalfields 
worked alongside their husbands or male relatives (Seth 1940: 153). The 
gendering of work processes by miners was not a phenomenon confined 
to India—before the Act of 1842 prohibiting women's work in mines 
in Britain, all the carrying work in Scottish mines was done by women 
and girls, 'as miners regarded the jobs too degrading for men' (Church 
1986: 191). 

Women formed 37.5 per cent of the workforce in 1920. This fell to 
25.4 per cent in 1929, the year that thé government ordered the gradual 
exclusion of females from underground work. It declined to 13.8 per cent 
in 1935 and 11.5 per cent in 1938. This trend was linked to the mechani- 
sation of loading, hauling and screening and the eclipse of Adivasi family 
labour—rezas were predominantly tribal. A contributory factor was the 
slump in coal prices in the mid-1930s, and the closures of several small 
and under-mechanised enterprises, which employed numbers of women 
(Mukerjee 1951: 82; REC: 127; Seth 1940: 140—41).?7 Why did the GOI 
take so long to ban the employment of women underground, ninety years 
after their British counterparts? Describing the confabulations preceding 
the passage of the Mines Act of 1923, the author of an official treatise 
on industrial policy noted that the *exclusion of women from mines' was 


36 See Subsidiary Table 12, in COI, 1921, vol 7, part 1, ch. 12 

37 Other statistics on coal for British India put the number of wornen workers for every 
ten males at 5 6 in 1915, 6 1 m 1920, 4 8 ın 1925, 2.7 in 1930 and 1 6 in 1935, nsing to 
3.6 in 1944, the year after the ban on female labour underground was lifted temporarily 
(Deshpande: 18-19) 
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*the most important question which came before them.' Although gov- 
ernment had possessed the power to prohibit the employment of women 
underground for over twenty years, 'the extent to which coal mining in 
particular depended on women's labour had stood in the way of action, 
and the development of the industry which had steadily added to the 
female labour force had steadily increased the difficulties along the way’. 
The committee decided that immediate exclusion was impracticable and 
employers be given time to make the necessary adjustments. The Bill 
conferred the power to exclude women on the GOI rather than local gov- 
ernments, and recommended consultation with the latter *with a view 
to prohibiting such employment. . .at the end of a specified period. .-.[of] 
about five years.’ However, the local authorities were recalcitrant. Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces were agreed that the measure 
was premature. They agreed with its desirability, ‘but there was strong 
opposition to the fixing of a date and an almost entire absence of con- 
structive proposals’ (Clow 1928: 153-55). 

The exclusion of women from coal mining was a worldwide trend 
which accelerated under the aegis of the ILO. In 1938 it reported that 
only in three countries was there an appreciable number of women in 
such employment: Japan (10 per cent), British India (14 per cent), and 
the USSR (22 per cent). It is also true that fluctuations in the size of the 
coal mining workforce was a global trend, linked with the post-war slump 
in demand, the increasing use of petroleum and increasing productivity 
coupled with mechanisation.? It is clear that in India the structural rea- 
sons for the continued and widespread employment of women in mines 
overrode demands for its prohibition based on considerations of hygiene, 
family values and *morality'.?? THe same structural compulsions which 
made managements hostile to the idea were translated into a conser- 
vatism on the part of the workers, who would have to hire male loaders. 
B.R. Seth, an economist attached to the BLEC and sympathetic towards 
working people, stated that the conditions of underground work were in 
some cases better than those prevailing on the surface or in quarries, that 
the Mines Board of Health had opposed the exclusion of women from 
underground work and that the family system assured women of adequate 
protection. He felt, rather, that the measure had actually exacerbated 


38 The world coal mining industry, vol. 2 pp. 7, 10, 11 (ILO, Geneva 1938). 

39 Commenting on the ban, the Royal Commission on Labour opined: ‘The release of so 
many women of the miners’ families from the industry should make possible the raising 
of the miner's standard of home life, with a consequent increase in their efficiency ..' 
(RCL 128) 
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the disruption of family life, prostitution and drunkenness in the coal- 
fields. 

The measure was ordered when the mechanisation of ancillary tasks 
had already resulted in a decline of the family labour system and when 
the industry was in a crisis of overproduction. It caused competition 
among women and men for jobs which till then had been unpopular with 
males, forcing wages down still further. It was also opportune. In the 
words of one manager, ‘at present, there is an over-production of coal 
and if, by withdrawing the women, the output drops by say, 20 per cent, 
it is bound to react on the market: prices should rise and the trade gen- 
erally improve' (TMGI 1932, 27[2]: 124). B.R. Seth had noted that 
*cheap female labour [was] nothing short of a subsidy to the industry.' 
The fact that he put this forward as an argument against the ban demon- 
strates his failure to see that women continued to subsidise the costs 
of colonial energy extraction even after being prohibited from working 
underground—by virtue of the downward pressure they exerted on wages 
on the surface. The measure resulted in an increased numerical disparity 
of the sexes, a larger number of single males seeking commercial sex and 
a 40 per cent decline in family incomes (this was also related to an all- 
round decline in real incomes) (Seth 1940: 150-51).4° In 1943, a labour 
shortage caused the government to lift the ban, leading to 19,000 women 
being employed in the pits in 1944. In 1946, the ban was reimposed, 
but the Labour Investigation Committee took the opportunity to state that 
in its opinion, ‘the beneficial effects anticipated by the Labour Com- 
mission (1931) as a result of the ban. . .did not materialise' (Deshpande: 
18-19). 


VII 
Mechanisation, mining techniques 
and occupational hazards 


The main occupations underground were cutting, loading, bailing water, 
and tramming. The mechanisation of mining was never pursued beyond 
the installation of engine-driven winding and hauling at the pit-heads and 
electric lights and pümps. Coal was mostly manually cut. There were 
ninety-five cutting machines in operation in 1935, 205 in 1940 (when 


40 The Deshpande Committee reported in 1946 that nbout 30 per cent of the family incomes 
of miners was contributed by women (Deshpande: 20) 
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they extracted 2.88 million tons of coal), and 210 in 1944 (when they cut 
2.10 million tons in seventy-five of the 910 mines in India). Observers 
pointed out that cheap Iabour reduced the attractiveness of machines 
(ICC: 159-60). This factor coupled with the incommensurability of 
loading and transport facilities with potential output (most underground 
loading was done by hand, even where there were cutting machines in 
operation, and seasonal shortages of wagons persisted) reduced the eco- 
nomic viability of machines. The possibilities were limited in any case 
due to the large number of pillars in the mines, which made them unsuit- 
able for mechanical cutting. 

Mechanical ventilation was scarce. There was no regulation of atmo- 
spheric conditions underground. Where ventilation was totally dependent 
upon the arrangement of the galleries, temperatures could be excessively 
warm or cold, the heat and moisture in some cases being 'unbearable'. 
None of the collieries obeyed the regulation requiring the provision of 
drinking water and sanitary arrangements underground. Many miners 
drank water dripping from the seams, and defecation in the abandoned 
workplaces caused the spread of hookworm infections acquired through 
bruises on bare feet. First aid kits were sadly lacking (Deshpande: 41—45; 
A.B. Ghosh 1978: 148; Read 1931: 123; Seth 1940: 30).*! 

Only 6 per cent of Jharia's mines were electrified, and movement 
between workfaces, which could, number from fifty to seventy in some 
mines, and which could be up to two miles separate from each other, was 
difficult, with many sectors in complete darkness. There were 28,835 
Davy safety lamps in use in Jharia in 1942 (an increase of over 20,000 
since 1929), but illumination facilities in general were primitive, depen- 
dent upon naked kerosene lamps known as kuppis or mugbathis 
(Deshpande: 41—44). Ninety per cent of the illumination of naked lights 
was absorbed by the surrounding coal and about a quarter of all miners 
suffered from forms of miner's Nystagmus, a nervous disease caused by 
deficient lighting and resulting in photophobia, severe eyeball oscillation, 
delayed sensitivity to light, vertigo, depression and headaches. The activ- 
ity known as *holing', i.e., undercutting masses of coal by lying supine 
and concentrating upwards, strained the elevator muscles of the eyes. In 
many cases, the change-over from oil lamps to electric lighting aggra- 
vated the latent cases of the disease, and the electric lights used supplied 


41 The lack of stretchers could aggravate bone injuries. The problem was made worse by 
the absence of pit telephones. 
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less than one candle-power (ibid.: appendix IX). Miners also faced a high 
risk of contracting lung diseases. A survey in the 1950s concluded that 
18.8 per cent of underground workers suffered from coal workers' pneu- 
monocosis and 6.6 per cent from TB, which was more than three times 
the national average.*? 

Between 1926 and 1935, output in nine major companies rose by 80 
per cent, whereas depreciation costs, raising costs and wages fell by 66 
per cent, 46 per cent and 45 per cent respectively (CMC: 26; A.B. Ghosh 
1978: 63-67; ICC: 20-21, 118). A Subsidence Committee working from 
1929 to 1935 warned that if sand-stowing and strict controls over gallery 
height and extraction were not enforced, collapses and spontaneous com- 
bustion were inevitable. The 1937 report noticed risks ‘which would 
not have been possible with less ignorant labour’, and estimated ‘avoid- 
able waste’ at 50 per cent (CMC: 27, 35-41). The functional effect 
of erratic forms of capital was manifest. There was a growth in casu- 
alties and four major accidents occurred in mines run by the Railways 
and Agencies. Meanwhile Indian magnates attributed the ‘alleged bad 
methods of mining’ to the failure of the GOI and the public to improve 
the ‘economic condition’ of the industry.43 An officially hosted semi- 
nar in 1929 apprehended looming crises. A paper presented by the Chief 
Inspector of Mines argued that if conservation measures were not under- 
taken forthwith, 


the future of the Jharia coalfield is gloomy indeed. The loss of fully 
one-half of the coal will be inevitable. Already much of the surface 
has been broken by the extraction of pillars. ... Year by year the areas 
of workings lost on account of collapses and fires are extending. 


The author suggested raising funds by reducing costs, closing poorer 
mines and through cooperative technical operations. The seminar 
acknowledged the ‘unparalleled wastage’ but asked why State Railways 
did not work on the lines being suggested, and why the GOI did not 
implement the proposals ‘laid down by their own Committee’. Average 
property sizes in Jharia were held to be too small to afford machinery, 


42 Work safety’ Interim Report on safety in coal mining, India (People's Science Institute, 
Delhi, September 1988, pp 17-18) I am indebted to Dunu Roy and Amar Kanwar for 
making this report and other material available to me 

43 Statement by AL Ojha of the ICOA, Searchlight, 14/10/36 

44 R R. Simpson, ‘The future of the Jhana coalfield’; and ‘Discussion on Mr. Simpson's 
paper’, TMGI, 1929-30, vol. 24, pp 110-14, 114-46, and 226-57; appended in NAI, File 
76 (18), 1931, Dept of l[& L 
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and given the low selling price of Jharia coal, sand-stowing was deemed 
impossible. One participant stated that the competition mounted by 
Railways’ collieries ‘enhanced the wastage of coal by lowering the 
selling price, and so making cheap mining indispensable to profit 
earning’ 55 

In 1930, the Indian Mine Managers’ Association asked the GOI to 
enforce sand-stowing, ‘without which there is every chance of subsidences 
and fires’.4© Such proposals had previously been rejected on account of 
financial hurdles and the problems of imposing standard cesses. In this 
instance, opposition from the industry was also cited.47 An official noted 
that ‘the present low selling price of coal is ascribed partly to competition 
with Railway-owned collieries. ... Producers apparently consider that if 
the Govt. [sic] wish to conserve their supplies of the best grade coals, 
it is for the Govt. to pay..., they being concerned with immediate prof- 
its’. Estimating that freight rebates alone would cost the railways a four 
million rupee annual reduction in earnings, he ruled subsidised conserva- 
tion ‘out of the question, especially during present financial stringency’. 
He drew comfort from the fact that high-grade coal reserves in India were 
calculated as sufficient for over a century.*® 

By the mid- 1930s more than a third of Jharia’s collieries were on fire, 
and the decade 1930—40 witnessed 8,981 serious and fatal accidents, an 
increase of 66 per cent over the previous decade. An explosion in Poidih 
colliery owned by the Bengal Coal Company in the adjacent Asansol field 
in 1936 killed 210 persons, with ‘the cage which had been at the bottom 
of the shaft at the time of the accident (having been) blown up the shaft 
into the headgear, a distance of over 700 feet... [and] the bonnets of 
three safety lamps which had probably been. . .used at the bottom of the 
shafts [also being] found on the surface. . .' 4? That these were not simple 
accidents, was indicated in the currency of the term ‘slaughter mining’ 
to describe contemporary business strategies. The deaths of miners was 
not what was being referred to. 

Following independence, there was some improvement in the control of 
occupational hazards. Official statistics analysed in an independent study 


^5 JE Phelps’ comments on R.R. Simpson’s paper (sce f n 44) 

46 NAI, File M 76 (19), 1931, Dept. of I & L Letter from J K. Dholakia Association 
President, dated 19/9/30. 

47 NAI, File M 76 (19), 1931, Dept. of 1& L Notes dated 23/1/31, and 7/3/31. 

48 NAI, File M 76 (19), 1931, Dept. of 1 & L. Comments by the Chief Inspector of Mines, 
dated 1/4/31, and by (signature illegible), dated 10/10/31. 

49 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1936, p. 23 
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conducted by volunteers of the People's Science Institute in the late 1980s 
showed a decline in the overall death and serious injury rate from 1951 
to 1980, when the major killers were failures in rope haulage, ground 
movements including roof falls, and explosions and inundations (death 
rate: 0.91 to 0.32; serious injury rate: 5.69 to 4.12). The detailed exam- 
ination however, showed two interesting trends: firstly, that fatalities 
due to roof falls increased between 1964 and 1972; and secondly, that 
the rate of decline in the overall death rate decreased in the late 1970s, 
and became constant in the 1980s, pointing to the emergence of other 
endangering phenomena. Prominent among these is the tremendous 
increase in opencast mining, with its attendant dangers associated with 
heavy earthmoving and transportation machinery, falls of sites, and falls 
of persons and objects. In addition, opencast mining has increased the 
risks linked to air pollution along with an increase in the size of the dust 
particles. $ 

That miners were conscious of the acute dangers of their profession is 
clear from numerous interviews?! However, in the first phase of unioni- 
sation, the outstanding issues were the right to unionise, and matters such 
as emoluments and victimisation. Workers were so engrossed with the 
immediate need to counter management terror that safety issues were left 
in the lurch. 

Nonetheless, there is evidence of the miners' concern for work safety. 
The study referred to above surveyed an underground mine, Birsingpur 
Pali, in Shadol district in eastern Madhya Pradesh in 1988 (this is part 
of the same geological formation which underlies Jharia). This mine 
is over 100 metres deep, and is in the depillaring stage of extraction, 
which is especially dangerous. Workers were markedly aware of the pos- 
sibility of roof falls. Moreover, the introduction of lifting and dumping 
machines underground had rendered vertical roof supports impractical in 
the centre of the galleries, requiring them to be replaced by U-shaped 


50 work safety, pp 10-16 Seefn 42 
51 Ibid , and the interviews in R K. Ghosh, 1992. The latter cites a popular miners’ song 
whose theme 1s the uncertainty governing their lives 


If a chunk of coal falls 
My head will be smashed 
God knows what is due 
Oh! This ts what I chink! 


(From the folk song We sad coalcutters, by Ghugu Mahto) 
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steel supports on the walls, which are less reliable than central supports. 
The dangers seem therefore to have increased. Statistics show, however, 
that although miners were certain that roof falls were as frequent as they 
had ever been, and that there was no change in the work environment, 
there was a decline in accidents attributable to roof falls. The study 
concludes that reasons for this must be sought in the workers’ attitudes. 
These include the skills accumulated through years of work, the effects 
of nationalisation, which inaugurated a more safety-conscious manage- 
ment, and improved morale. They were not only aware of specific dangers 
and the means of dealing with these, but also more willing to confront 
management on safety-related issues. Instances of workmen refusing 
point-blank to work in dangerous areas underground are recorded. This 
kind of data shows that the experience of everyday work and its associ- 
ated hazards is subject to influence and change depending on the overall 
institutional context as well as the level of skill and determination among 
the miners. 


VHI 
Solidarity and resistance 


The fact that ‘labour’ as a living entity was not completely predictable 
and could react in a manner detrimental to the needs of capital and the 
state was reflected in official and commercial discussions relating to coal 
mining! Thus during the war years, there were repeated references to 
labour being ‘of a jumpy type’, ‘liable to be frightened away by the 
display of any new or unusual methods’, and ‘unsettled’. The partici- 
pants in a special meeting of the Coal Regulation Committee, attended 
by bureaucrats and representatives of the industry, were concerned that 
labour not be ‘scared in any way’, and that recruitment for military work 
not be undertaken in the vicinity of the coalfields as ‘this would cause the 
labour to vanish from the mines'.?? The concerns of the controllers of 
labour were well-grounded, for in 1914, miners had put the mines into ‘a 
state of dissolution’, by departing silently during an outbreak of cholera. 
The creation of the Jharia Mines Board of Health and the Jharia Water 
Board demonstrated that even mute protests could affect the structure of 


52 Secretary, GOI, Dept of C & I, to the Chief Inspector of Mines, 13/6/17, and Minutes 
of meeting held in Calcutta, 24/7/17 NAJ, Progs C & I (Coal Branch), 1917, File October 
20-Filed ' 
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the industry (RCL 4[2]: 179). Low-key methods of resistance included 
leaving empty spaces at the bottom of the tubs, and cheating on advance 
food allowances, by taking it from more than one colliery and avoiding 
work (BLEC 3-B, 3: 246, 250, 282). 

The world of the coal miner was one of unremitting exposure to extor- 
tion and intimidation, the latter being the means of perpetuating the. 
former. But solidarity was slow in forming. A major reason for this 
was the fact that in the earliest phase of Jharia's history, the workforce 
was dominated by persons from the immediate hinterland—the so-called 
dehatis. Their comings and goings were irregular, and their worldview 
conditioned by their attachment to the villages which remained their 
homes. Under such circumstances the question of industrial combina- 
tion must have been quite foreign to them. After the Great War, with the 
advent of numbers of up-country labourers (the paschimas), who were 
migrants from long distances and stayed on for long periods, incipient 
class-consciousness began to manifest itself (R.K. Ghosh 1992; Simeon 
1995). In 1930, in one of the earliest examples of this development, 
miners of the EIR's collieries staged lightning strikes over a three-week 
period, demanding an end to the sardari system and differential rates, and 
shutting down six pits employing 3,423 persons. They complained about 
extortion and demanded allotments of free coal, railway tickets, loans and 
paddy lands. But no union was involved in sympathy strikes and pick- 
eting. In 1934 the Railway's mines called for fresh contractors' tenders. 
These were so low that the Superintendent believed that implementing 
them would reduce wages 'far below the irreducible minimum' 54 The 
new rates obliged the sardars to lessen their tub commissions or squeeze 
their. gangs. In mid-May, miners and sardars assaulted an overman and 
smashed the manager's office. Police opened fire, and two miners were 
kifled.55 

Similar changes caused tension in the Railways' Bokaro colliery whose 
workers were mainly migrants. The old contractors bid 33 per cent lower 
rates in January 1934, but outsiders went lower. Convinced that wages 
were at ‘bare subsistence level’, the district officer remarked that ‘labour 


53 Bihar State Archives, File 53/30 Letters dated 8/2 & 11/2, Reports I] and HI, dated 
11/2, & 12/2 Also see RCL, vol 4, part 2, pp. 340-66. 

+ N.M. Joshi Papers, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, File 71, Letter dated 
11/12/33, PC Bose to Railway Board. The Indian Miners’ Association stated that govern- 
ment's sole concern was to cheapen liquor and increase the number of grog shops. 

55 NAE; Fortnightly Report-1, May 1934, and Brhar State Archives, File 108/34, R.E. 
Russell's letter dated 19/5/34. 
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unrest is not a factor by which [the Railway Board] are influenced. .. . 
[T]he maintenance of a living wage for their labour is a matter which 
appears to merit some consideration.’ The GOI responded that there 
was ‘no reason why the Railways should pay more than ordinary commer- 
cial concerns'.? (Employers often cited rates ‘elsewhere’ as justification 
for their own low rates.) Over 5,000 miners were discharged.°® These 
developments show how mediated recruitment coupled with insecurity, 
could reduce wage-bills. They also demonstrated the potential for con- 
junctural identities of interest between sardars, miners and raising- 
contractors. 

In 1937, under a new constitutional system, nationalist ministries 
emerged across India, and in 1938 a labour offensive began. In Jharia 
lightning strikes erupted over which political leaderships asserted con- 
trol. One such was the strike of 2,200 workers at the Badruchak colliery 
of Bird and Co., which began on 26 September"? Miners here had com- 
plained of racist intimidation by the manager. Their demands, put out , 
a week after the strike began, covered harassment and graft, working | 
and living conditions, and maternity and old age benefits. Indian owners 
expressed solidarity with the British Agents, and the local administra- 
tion (represented by an Indian official) was hostile. Congressman Abdul 
Bari’s extreme speeches aroused the mining population as never before. 
Rezas armed with earthen pots and broomsticks appeared at the pickets. 
Pumping was disrupted, and sabotage attempted. Left-wing slogans and : 
red flags alarmed the administration and moderate Congressman, but 
Bird and Co. held out, though they hastily transferred the manager. The 
miners began to wilt—Newari Bhuini, the mother of a strike-breaker, 
spoke of starvation forcing her son back into the pits. The strike was 
finally settled by a moderate unionist on terms which withheld most of the 
demands. 

The strike movement of the late 1930s and early 1940s achieved the 
recognition of popular unions such as the Congress-led Chota Nagpur 
Mazdur Sangh. After the war, with mineowners indulging in black mar- 
ket sales of rationed goods meant for the miners, a new upsurge devel- 
oped. In 1946 Jharia witnessed fifty-seven strikes involving nearly 66,000 
workers ‘with demands going beyond the issue of food supply to union 


56 Bihar State Archives, File 108/34. R.E. Russell's letter dated 20/5/34. 

57 Tbid., GOI Home Department's letter dated 7/6/34. 

58 Ibid., Letter from Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, to Chief Commissioner, 
Railways, dated 12/7/34. 

59 This account is reconstructed from records in Bihar State Archives File 379739. 
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recognition, reinstatement of discharged hands, wage increases and bonus 
payments (R.K. Ghosh 1992: 176). The award made by a Board of Con- 
ciliation set up in April 1947 made concessions which were nullified by 
loopholes advantageous to the owners and whose calculations for wage 
increases were made on the basis of the abysmally low 1939 rates. The 
strike wave continued, and with pump operators and safety men also on 
strike, machinery was damaged and mines made subject to flooding. The 
most prominent leader of the miners during this period was Sadhan Gupta, 
an activist of the Revolutionary Socialist Party. There is evidence that 
peasants living in villages near collieries such as Bhowra and Amlabad 
assisted fugitive activists with food and shelter. As dehatis and paschimas 
cooperated in the struggle against managements and police repression, 
it became clear that class-consciousness had begun to supersede caste 
and regional distinctions. With the coalfields in crisis, senior Congress 
politicians appealed for ‘responsible behaviour’ on the part of the miners, 
striving to shift the blame on to the shoulders of a fast retreating colonial 
government. Police and military were deployed in many collieries, and in 
the summer of 1947, twenty-two workers were killed in two incidents of : 
firing (R.K. Ghosh 1992: ch. 3). Police repression and arrests of impor- 
tant left-wing leaders defused the movement. This was coupled with 
the emergence of the Indian National Trade Union Congress (INTUC) in 
1948, which rapidly embarked upon the enlistment of petty employees, 
overmen, sardars, and even moneylenders as union officials. A new era 
in the history of mineworkers' struggles was beginning. 

In the 1950s and 1960s mineowners, labour-contractors, corrupt cler- 
ical staff, moneylenders, union leaders and musclemen worked hard to 
establish themselves in the vacuum created by the retreat of left-wing 
activists. By the 1960s the coalfields were in the iron grip of the infa- 
mous Dhanbad mafia. Managements began blatantly flouting govern- 
ment regulations regarding bonus, safety and wage payments. Gangs 
of hoodlums armed with swords, bombs and firearms, and invariably of 
upper-caste origin (mostly Rajput, Brahmin and Bhumihar) began ter- 
rorising the labour force. The influx of poverty-stricken unemployed 
persons compounded the situation and weakened the bargaining strength 
of the workforce. Country liquor shops and moneylenders made vast 
amounts of money on weekly pay days, with the latter using intimidation 
at the point of payment to exact interest. Violent clashes over ‘territory’ 
began to take place among contending factions of the dominant INTUC 
union. As union leaders had also taken over part of the function of labour 
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recruitment, unlawful retrenchments of existing employees took place 
along with the advent of regional feelings and divided loyalties among 
workers. 

In such a situation, it was inevitable that prolonged resistance to 
goondaism (gangsterism) under the leadership of left-wing unions would 
become the leitmotif of solidarity actions (R.K. Ghosh 1992: chs 4 and 5). 
The impetus came from the activities of the Bihar Legislative Assembly 
Member from Sindhri, A.K. Roy, and the CPI(M) cadres who worked 
with him among the villagers of the hinterland of the factory in tural 
Dhanbad. After his election victory in 1967, groups of miners, many 
of whom were paschimas, began frequenting his meetings and soliciting 
his intervention. His leadership of an action committee at Golakdih col- 
liery led to a six-month-long strike following which a wave of struggles 
unfolded, against which managements used their well-worn methods of 
intimidation. This resulted in recurring clashes which developed con- 
fidence and class-consciousness among dehatis and paschimas on the 
one hand, and fostered, for a brief spell, a unity of interests among 
villagers and miners. A new union led by Roy was formed in 1969, 
called the Bihar Colliery Kamgar Union (BCKU), which exercised a 
powerful influence in the region for over a decade. This was also the 
period during which the movement for tribal autonomy and the separate 
province of Jharkhand grew in strength. Taking off from a campaign 
against the alienation of tribal land, and deriving ideological inspiration 
from a long-standing sense of tribal separateness and victimisation at 
the hands of the new industrial regime in the region. an organisation 
called the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (IMM) was formed in 1972. The 
BCKU and the JMM became natural allies. In 1974 and 1975 there were 
several instances of villagers coming to the physical defence-of colliery 
workers. This was during the aftermath of nationalisation, when miners 
were resisting arbitrary retrenchment at the hands of newly nationalised 
mine managements whose contractors, union bosses and officials were 
busy using the time of transition to employ numbers of their kith and 
kin from north Bihar and east UP. The militant phase ended with the 
imposition of the national emergency by the Indira Gandhi government 
in 1975. 

With the advent of large-scale opencast mining, the physical and social 
world of Jharia’s miners has changed almost beyond recognition. No 
longer is the workforce dominated by part-time dehati workers from the 
tribal villages. But in terms of production relationships, much remains 
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the same. Large numbers of ‘contractor’s labour’ are still employed, 
mostly on piece-rates, the mafia remains in place, and a nexus still 
exists between unions, contractors, liquor dealers, politicians and offi- 
cials. Managements continue to remain less than vigilant about the 
safety requirements of intensified extraction—in January 1994, fifty-four 
miners were killed in an underground fire, responsibility for which has 
recently been pinned on the managers. But headlines about Jharia 
appear with alarming frequency. In September 1995 they announced that 
seventy-five miners were feared killed in another mines disaster, and there 
were reports of failing safety norms.Ó! The notorious underground fire 
beneath Jharia township burs on, now in its sixty-ninth year, with the 
authorities showing signs of waking up to the presence of an unprece- 
dented ecological and demographic crisis.$? The wheel has turned full 
circle with the government’s recent decision to start leasing out min- 
ing operations to private operators.® It is likely that the new situation 
will require novel initiatives on the part of the labour movement. But 
the development of such an initiative forms part of a larger picture of a 
working-class movement which is still, albeit temporarily, in suspended 
animation. 

Were there any fundamental changes in the social and institutional 
structures governing the extraction of coal from the 1920s until after 
nationalisation? The domination of upper castes in the supervisory sys- 
tem remained, as did clerical graft and intimidation as an aspect of 
labour regulation. Among the workers, tendencies towards alcoholism 
and indebtedness persisted. Despite the decline of the managing agen- 
cies and raising-contractors, capital in the Indian coal-mining industry 
continued to follow the line of least resistance developed during colo- 
nial times when it came, for example, to kinship-related recruitment or 
extra-economic coercion. However miners were capable of forging mil- 
tant organisations to struggle for drastic changes, of comprehending the 
mechanisms of oppression and of utilising the opportunities arising out 


60 ‘Colliery held responsible for 55 miners’ death’, The Hindu, 23/2/97 

6i Indian Express, 28/9/95 and 29/9/95; and The Hindustan Times, 1/10/95 

62 See the report, ‘Fire bow! threatens to wipe them out’, in The Hindu, 5/5/97. 

63 See the reports entitled ‘Private sector gains entry in coal, lignite mining’, and "Coal 
sector opened up to Indian companies’, in The Times of India and The Hindu respectively, 
both dated 12/2/97. Implementation of the decision has, however, been postponed pending 
a political consensus on the necessary legislation—see the report, ‘Private entry in coal 
mining put off’, The Hindu, 1/11/97. 
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of the national movement, independence and later nationalisation, to cre- 
ate novel forms of resistance. This ought to be clear from a reading 
of their movements, especially in periods such as the late 1930s, the 
years immediately prior to and after independence, and again in the late 
1960s. Although in a gross sense coal continues to be extracted under 
an iniquitous capitalist regime, the fact that this regime has had to adapt 
itself to political democracy (howsoever faulty), and heightened aware- 
ness among its workers over questions such as the right to organise and 
the control and reduction of work hazards, indicates that the balance of 
class relations has shifted, or has the potential of doing so. The second 
‘factor’ in the triad—Land, Labour and Capital—had demonstrated its 
capacity to bring about basic changes in the structure of regulation. 
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‘On living in the kal(i)yug: Notes from 
Nagda, Madhya Pradesh 


Christopher Pinney 





Nagda in Madhya Pradesh is the site of a large viscose rayon factory employing significant 
numbers of workers from surrounding villages. Pollution and health and safety issues in 
and around the factory have been key concerns for several decades and this, combined 
with the continuous shift system and division of labour, embodies industry as the apparently 
(negative) antithesis of the rural. This is certainly the perspective of local high-caste village 
employers who articulate a very negative view of the factory, seeking to project it as part 
of the degenerate kaliyug which ıs associated with machinery, the goddess Kali, and a 
dangerous and unstable modernity. Local village-resident factory workers, however, value 
the comparatively high industrial wages, shorter working hours, and their liberanon from 
the oppressive expectations of rural ‘patronage’. The complex everyday predicaments of 
living in the kaliyug are explored through a variety of different voices which suggest the 
inadequacy of trans-local narratives of industrialisation 





In B.R. Chopra’s 1957 film Naya Daur, a stark polarity between 
machinery and manual labour is explored. The elderly Tolstoyan pro- 
prietor of a small timber workshop departs for a long pilgrimage leaving 
his son Kundan in charge. As he leaves, the father asks his adoring work- 
force to look after his son since he is a ‘city boy’ (shahar ka larka), 
but Kundan soon reveals a wiley metropolitan desire to extract the maxi- 
mum profit from the business and in no time has sacked most of his 
father’s workforce. 

Dilip Kumar, playing Shankar, a humble tongavala who is in love with 
Vyjayantimala, then becomes the focus of the local villagers’ resistance 
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to the city-bred purveyor of a heartless new industrialism. In one of their 
first encounters, Shankar demands to know why so many men have been 
sacked. ‘Can’t you find a way to fill your coffers while the poor can earn 
their bread?’, he asks. Kundan responds by offering Shankar a cigar. He 
takes it gingerly and then bends and destroys it as he declaims: ‘How 
can we, the poor, be worthy of such things? You, the rich, are capable of 
anything. Even drinking blood given the chance.’ 

Shortly after the introduction of the new machine, Shankar quarrels 
and fights with his best friend, a woodcutter called Krishna over who 
will marry Rajni, played by the luminous Vyjayantimala. Villagers are 
shocked by the rupture of this enduring dostana and morosely diagnose its 
cause: ‘Friendship seems to have forsaken us’,they observe, and gloomily 
record that since the arrival of the machine, ‘hard days (bure din) have 
come to the village.’ 

It is a similar cosmology of modernity, articulated by some Madhya 
Pradesh villagers in the 1980s and 1990s, which is the concern of this 
paper. Some of the ethnographic voices that will speak here echo the 
disillusioned villagers of Naya Daur, but one of my chief intentions is 
to situate these voices in the complex ecology of the kaliyug in a central 
Indian village in the late 20th century. 

The kaliyug is the fourth and final of an endlessly repeated cycle of 
epochs (yugs). Each yug decreases in length and is characterised by an 
intensifying moral decay. The kaliyug (of which more than 400,000 years 
remain) comes to stand for present time and encodes and explains many of 
the dilemmas of everyday existence. In the Nagda area the kaliyug is fre- 
quently said to be an age of machines (kal) and is a key interpretive frame 
in the understanding of Nagda's own empirical industrial modernity. 

The village in question is Bhatisuda which lies 6 km south of the 
industrial town of Nagda, roughly midway between Delhi and Bombay. 
Nagda—with a population of 79,000! —configures everyone's daily lived 
reality for its factories can be seen from, and its sirens heard and its gases 
smelt in Bhatisuda. The three factories merge together in a vast industrial 
complex, a tangle of vents, towers, and chimneys. The oldest of the plants 
is part of the Gwalior Rayon and Silk Manufacturing (Weaving) Company 
Ltd. This dominates the skyline with a lofty chimney surmounting the 
powerhouse and two squat stacks on which are emblazoned the initials 
of the company, GRASIM Industries Ltd, by which acronym the plant 
is popularly known. Until 1952, Nagda was a large village with a popu- 
lation of 2,000. Two years later what was to becorne the largest viscose 
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rayon plant in Asia had started production with a workforce of 700. Part 
of G.D. Birla's Gwalior Rayon combine, it was engineered by a Canadian 
company and used obsolete plant from the UK. Among the attractions of 
Nagda were the conjunction of the River Chambal (which could supply 
the vast quantities of water needed for the process) and cheap unskilled 
labour in neighbouring villages. However, it is said by both local cultiva- 
tors and managers that during this period fearful local villagers refused to 
work in the factory and the workforce was recruited from Rajasthan, UP 
and Bihar and housed in the newly built mazdur basti (labour colony). 
Subsequently two further linked plants were established—Bharat Com- 
merce and Industries (BCD, a spinning and dyeing unit, and the Chemicals 
Division. By 1982, when I first worked in Nagda, 10,800 were employed 
in the three units, of which 5,800 were permanent employees, 2,700 were 
badlis (substitute workers), 800 were temporary or sanction hands, and 
1,450 were employed through intermediate contractors. 

Nagda is divided into two sections which lie on either side of the 
main Bombay-—Delhi railway line. On the north side is the bazaar area, a 
mixture of shops, cinemas, and houses that spread in a ramshackle manner 
over a large area. South of the track lies Birlagram—Birla’s village. In 
contrast to the generally cramped and hastily constructed dwellings that 
surround the bustling bazaar area, in Birlagram there are well-maintained 
roads leading to comparatively luxurious management quarters, sports 
and social clubs and gardens. The mazdur basti is more spartan, and 
it is here that manual workers live in regimented semi-comfort. On the 
edges of the basti, and along the nala (drain) that runs through its centre, 
are squalid slum areas of jhonpdis (huts) which house those whose needs 
the factory building programme has failed to meet. The categories of 
permanent, badli, and contracted, embody different social and economic 
positions, and are also mirrored in different cultural and spatial positions. 
Thus the majority of permanent workers lived in the mazdur basti, badlis 
were equally likely to be found in the jhonpdis or on the other side of the 
railway tracks renting private accommodation in Nagda, and contracted 
workers were overwhelmingly drawn from local villages. 


I 
‘The gas chamber on the Chambal?’ 


Early one evening in September 1992, I was cycling from Bhatisuda to 
Nagda. It was almost six o’clock and the falling darkness was making 
it increasingly difficult to guide my bicycle along the smooth paths that 
ran through the pitted dust road. The chimneys of Nagda’s industrial 
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complex loomed in the distance, silhouetted gently by the lights from the 
town. A cyclist travelling in the other direction rumbled past and then 
came to a halt before summoning me. Turning, I saw Babulal Mangilal, a 
(low-caste) Ravidasi factory employee who had just worked the general 
shift. He was returning to his home on the outskirts of Bhatisuda, 6 km 
away. He looked emaciated and extremely tired following severe dengue 
fever from which most of the village seemed to be suffering, but there 
was a twinkle in his eye and he pulled out a tattered booklet which he 
had found in a puddle on this very road as he had made his way to the 
factory in the morning. The booklet was a small annual report eulogising 
the achievements of Gwalior Rayon, the factory we could both see in the 
distance, and Babulal felt sure that the photographs of GRASIM which 
appeared among the mudstained paragraphs of English text would be of 
interest to me. I read the booklet that night, under the light of a flickering 
bulb in Nagda. It began: 


It is a matter of coincidence that [GRASIM Industries Limited] 
appeared on the threshold of [the] industrial map of the country in the 
same year and month when India achieved independence and embarked 
upon a rapid industrialisation to make the country self-sufficient. Since 
then, GRASIM continues to grow rapidly, keeping the national priority 
in perspective. . .Along with its own growth, GRASIM has endeavoured 
to promote the industrial growth of this country in every succeeding 
year. This resolve has deepened and increased with time. ..GRASIM 
prepares to accelerate its own and this country’s strides towards rapid 
industrialisation (GRASIM today 1989). 


This was a familiar discourse of progress in which GRASIM becomes a 
metonym ofa wider process. The symmetry of the nation’s and GRASIM’s 
founding(s) seems destined to erase the blankness of India’s industrial 
map and redress an incapacitating lack. What is needed is rapid growth 
(in ‘every succeeding year’) and an increasing acceleration through which 
GRASIM's and the nation’s destinies become one. The nation also 
serves as an alibi, a higher motive that transcends the mere desire for 
profits. 

Part of my paper will be concerned with the troubled articulation of 
similar views among some factory middle managers. Many see them- 
selves engaged in a similar conquest of a rural cultural legacy that they 
(albeit with little empirical basis) diagnose as inimical to their projects 
of modernity. The bulk of this account will be concerned, however, with 
the different positions to be heard in the village of Bhatisuda to which 
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Babulal Mangilal had been returning on the evening that he stopped to 
give me the booklet. 

The heroic vision to be found in GRASIM propaganda finds its inver- 
sion in another booklet concerned with Nagda which has gained an equal 
currency. Published both in English and Hindi, V.T. Padmanabhan's hard- 
hitting report for the MP unit of the People's Union for Civil Liberties, 
The gas chamber on the Chambal,? interpolated CITU slogans with a 
generalised discontent from neighbouring villages about the disastrous 
effect of the factory complex on some lifestyles. The energy and move- 
ment, which in the GRASIM booklet starts to delineate the blank indus- 
trial map of India, acquires an apocalyptic momentum in Padmanabhan's 
account: 


The wheels of industry kept on moving, with ever increasing speed. 
Production and profits climbed new heights. Cartographers translated 
them into the language of lines on graph sheets, to be proudly displayed 
in air conditioned rooms. Managers smiled. Trade Unions bargained 
for bonus. And, the men who worked on the shop floor containing 
deadly gases vegetated and marched slowly towards their graves 
(Padmanabhan 1983: 4). 


The negative discourses on industrialism which we shortly encounter 
from the mouths of some villagers, exist as a near mirror inversion of the 
perspectives of middle and senior managers within the industrial complex. 
They also frequently articulated Gandhian eulogies of the rural, however. 
These were encoded through childhood memories of a natal village, affir- 
mations of the importance and pleasure of regularly visiting village clan 
shrines, and the continuing viability of the village as a locus of retire- 
ment, a place of return where truer values were to be found. However, 
this nostalgic yearning coexisted—with no apparent friction—alongside 
a powerful modernising discourse which constructed the rusticity of the 
local peasant workforce as hugely problematic. What ageing textbooks 
of Indian industrial sociology refer to as the ‘rural nexus’ is still alive in 
the minds of Nagda managers. 

Some of the viscose rayon produced in GRASIM is sent next door to 
Bharat Commerce Industries, another Birla plant where the rayon is spun 
and dyed for yarn. At one end of the Central Spinning Section is a large 
mural that provides a visual statement of the modernising trajectory that— 
as professionals, at least—they enthusiastically endorse. Pictured across 


2 A precis of this appeared in Sunday, 1983, ‘Nagda’s deadly gas’, 19-25 June, 38-45 
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the whole length of the factory wall, mankind makes a developmental 
journey from hunter-gatherer to peasant-cultivator, to trader, to factory 
worker bending over his machine. This meta-historical template is linguis- 
tically finessed elsewhere in the factory complex with signs and slogans 
like ‘Productivity is the measure of the expanding economy’. 

The railway line that separates the labour colony from the crowded 
bazaar and mandi (market) on the north, and the agricultural land that sep- 
arates the factories from the villages of Azimabad Pardhi and Bhatisuda 
to the south, can also be thought of as marking the borders between dif- 
ferent spaces that encode contrasting moralities and political evaluations. 
Across these divides, opposing gazes construct each other in radically 
antithetical ways. Thus what industrial ideology constructs as ordered, 
efficient and productive is sterile and dislocated to others. What man- 
agers see as archaic and chaotic is morally and organically equilibrious 
to others. Thus the ‘language of lines on graph sheets’ can also become 
a trace of industrial genocide; the mural in Bharat Commerce Industries 
serves both as aspirational history and a blueprint for enslavement: 


In the process of making fibre without tilling or sowing, they also 
learned to adjust to a new rhythm—T[a] rhythm of mindless machines 
and managers, sirens and shifts (Padmanabhan 1983: 3). 


These radical reinterpretations, contradictions and oppositions were 
largely invisible to the extent that individuals and groups dwelt in their 
own habitus unburdened by the need to reveal and articulate their own 
paradigmatic coding. Much of the rest of this paper is given over to 
my own attempts, as an anthropologist, to precipitate these codings into 
the realm of the manifest, but these conflicts and misalignments were 
also apparent in more subtle, and perhaps more revealing contexts. In 
these cases, the notion of India as a society of strangers configured by the 
proximity of an incommensurable alterity, acquired a phenomenological 
vitality. ! 


9.4.91: Just as we were leaving his house Ramesh heaved his bicycle 
out of the front room of his railway colony house and told me to sit on 
the rear carrier. We were heading for his brother-in-law Premprakash's 
quarters in the Chemical Division staff colony, several kilometres away 
and I persuaded him that we should go by autorickshaw. He was very 
reluctant, claiming that it would be difficult to get transport back at 
the end of the evening. Anyway we haggled over the price with the 
rikshavala, reducing the fare from eight to seven rupees. 
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[Ramesh is married to the elder sister of someone who befriended 
me when I first went to Nagda. He has always struck me as a person of 
exceptional dignity who after death-defying (and poorly paid) work on 
the electrification of the Ratlam-Indore railway line always had time 
to read to his four daughters, and weed his small papaya garden behind 
their tiny two-room railway colony house.] 

Ramesh's forecast about the difficulties we would encounter in 
returning proved to be absolutely correct and we listened for an hour to 
Premprakash's interminable account of the brine process in the Chem- 
ical Division while we both fidgeted, yearning to leave. The elderly 
khaki-clad driver of the Ambassador that finally glided us away from 
this disquisition on valves and clogged filters made a detour, taking us 
through the gates to the GRASIM staff colony, past the Company Presi- 
dent's home and up the drive to the Birla Guest House, a luxurious small 
hotel used to accommodate senior visiting managers and engineers. 
Ramesh seemed very uneasy. It was clear that he had never before ven- 
tured up the plant-pot lined drive. At night the entrance hall would pass 
as the foyer of a luxury hotel, flecked with bougainvillea. As we wait, 
Ramesh says very quietly, 'Premprakash gets four thousand rupees a 
month’. Ididn'trespond but could sense him bristling with an appalling 
resentment. The elderly driver saluted the guest house chaprasi as he 
stowed our mystery fellow-passenger’s luggage in the boot. Ramesh 
opened his door, ready to cede his place to the wheatish-skinned bada 
admi (‘big man’) who advanced to the car but who seemed happy to sit 
in the front. As soon as he did, the scent he was wearing suffused the 
whole car and Ramesh and I peered at the back of his expensive silk 
kurta of the many thousands of rupees variety. He was returning to 
Bombay by the Super Express, we discovered, and watched him as he 
stretched his arm along the back of the front seat in an expansive ges- 
ture that immediately established his superiority. He took out the last 
cigarette from a pack which he then tossed with effortless panache and 
disdain onto the dashboard. It lodged perfectly between the dashboard 
and the windscreen, testament to a lifetime of such behaviour. At this 
time of night there were few strollers and loiterers to break the ordered 
and planned environment and we all became mesmerised by the pattern 
of speeding and slowing for the regularly spaced speed-humps in the 
road whose presence throughout the staff colony binds all vehicles to 
the same repetitive gesture. The khaki-clad driver seemed to acquire 
a huge deferential pleasure from sharing the company of what cinema 
adverts often refer to as ‘The Gracious People’, but I sensed Ramesh's 
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feeling of isolation, his resentment at being trapped, in his own town, 
in a space where he felt totally alien. 


A few years earlier when travelling on a slow passenger train from 
Bhatisuda, a group of ticketless Kalbalias—tribal snake catchers—had 
struggled to get out of the train as it waited for a signal outside Nagda 
station. In so doing they would avoid any ticket collector that happened 
to be waiting at the station. They squeezed past with tottering piles of 
ancient wicker baskets in which, I suppose, dozens of cobras squirmed. 
Both amused and terrified, I caught the eye of the person next to me, a 
travelling salesman with the ubiquitous battered steel briefcase chained to 
his seat. He laughed nervously and explained that these were adivasi log, 
dehati log, janglus (tribals, country people, savages) who carried snakes 
into the cities. The distance between this train traveller and his fellow 
Indian citizens has since often come to mind. On that night in Nagda 
the society of strangers was to be found in an Ambassador as it sped 
north through Birlagram. Proceeding towards the station our progress 
was marked by various signs: ‘Keep Premises Tidy’; 'Caution—Danger', 
and the opening of various security gates as we regressed from the staff 
colony to the mazdur basti, marked by fewer and smaller trees, and finally 
to the dusty modest houses of the railway colony by the station. Within 
ten minutes we have moved backwards through GRASIM’s evolutionary 
modernising scale. 

Many Nagda middle managers feel an equal sense of distance, for they 
are largely metropolitan educated professionals for whom Nagda is a 
hiatus, a compromise in their careers. Their plight, in a sense, lies in their 
need to vilify what—in other contexts—they most deeply admire; they 
simultaneously despise their employees’ backward rusticity and succumb 
to a nostalgia for a lost world. We will return shortly to their cultural 
yearnings: first we will explore how the rural is constructed as an obstacle, 
a source of continual frustration. 

One personnel officer in part of the factory complex always had a 
group of workers sitting outside his office, waiting to be called to explain 
some absence that exceeded their entitlement, or applying for special 
leave. He had an Acchi baten calendar hanging in his office which 
included declarations such as: ‘these three things should be hidden— 
food, wealth, woman’, ‘these three things destroy a man—theft, gossip, 
lies’; ‘always keep these three things in your heart—mercy, forgiveness, 
gentleness’. He often castigated the filthiness of workers whom he helped 
secure mazdur basti accommodation. He once pointed to a section in the 
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recruitment form where the applicant was required to certify that if he was 
granted colony quarters he would not keep cattle or buffaloes in the house. 
Workers' systematic flouting of this declaration was symptomatic, in his 
view, of a wider disregard for the industrial chronotope. Chronotope—a 
term more usually invoked in the context of literary representation— 
seems an apt concept to delineate the set of spatial, temporal and gestural 
expectations that the factory regime has of its employees. The temporal 
discipline necessary to run a large-scale factory is mirrored in a plethora 
of spatial expectations—tidiness, driving/cycling on one particular side of 
the road—which, for this personnel manager, became a site of adjudica- 
tion in which individuals and groups showed themselves to be equal—or 
unequal—to the task of creating an efficient industrialised India. 
However, it was on the perceived temporal incommensurability of 
peasant industrial workers which the personnel officer focused most of 
his professional activities. Almost everything that used to so concern 
Indian industrial sociology has a vivid after-life in Nagda: absenteeism, 
lateness, turnover and indebtedness continually preoccupy Nagda mid- 
dle managers. These all function as signs that mark out the workers’ 
lack of commitment to the new industrial regime. However one might 
claim that managers have themselves unwittingly created the problem 
of the ‘uncommitted’? worker, largely out of their own infatuation with 
a way of life that they feel they have lost. While their own managerial 
education and ulterior motives cannot be completely disregarded, it is 
the romantic essentialisation of the rural sector that provides the grounds 
for its potency in managerial consciousness. Within this paradigm there 
is no room for indifference—it does not construct workers lacking in 
moral investments. Rather, workers do not engage with industry—in this 
model—because of a thorough-going entanglement with the rhythms and 
moral empowerments of land and family. It is precisely the intensity of 
attachments in one sector that implies detachment in the other. Every 
contravention of the factory system is thus seen as a reaffirmation of the 
potency of the rural and the natal. I have drawn attention to signs through 
which the factory marks itself out as chronotopically opposed to a non- 
industrial pastness, but there is a subtext —almost an unconscious—which 


3 Myers gave the classic definition in 1958: ‘We can say that a “committed labour force” 
has developed when workers no longer look on their industrial employment as temporary, 
when they understand and accept the requirement of working as part of a group in a factory or 
other industrial enterprise, and when they find in the industrial environment a more adequate 
fulfilment of personal satisfactions than they enjoyed in the village or rural society’ (Myers 
1958: 65) 
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stresses an encompassment of the village, as though seeking to nullify the 
alterity of industry. I recall a meeting with Kishorilal, the GRASIM fac- 
tory manager, the person at the apex of the desires and grievances of 
most GRASIM employees. I shivered in his air-conditioned office as we 
both drank cartons of chilled mango juice through straws beneath a small 
photograph of G.D. Birla. Through all this the sanctity of the village 
still intruded—‘Birlagram is also a village’, ‘of course our first aim is to 
employ local people’ .4 

‘Laziness’ emerges as perhaps the key concept in local discourse on 
‘commitment’ and this is split into two further specialised discourses, 
one concerned with a sort of environmentally determined lethargy, and the 
other with a calculating and discriminatory indolence. The former usually 
draws attention to the productivity of the land and makes the claim that the 
enduring ease of subsistence in Malwa has made local people alsi (lazy): 
they lack motivation. Indolence (nithallapan), however, is seen as more 
pernicious, and is the result of the nithalla's (idler's) conscious choice to 
disengage. To be alsi is something of a terminal condition invoking only 
hand-wringing among managers (and also local agricultural employers), 
and contains a half-admiring subtext which recognises an earthiness and 
honesty. Nithallapan is not nearly as admirable and connotes a sense of 
dishonesty. 

All three units in the GRASIM complex operate continuously with 
shifts from 7 a.m. to3 p.m., 3 p.m. to 11 p.m., 11 p.m. to7 a.m. In addition 
there is a general shift between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. Generally workers have 
one day's leave after six shifts worked, and work twenty-four shifts on one 
shift before being transferred to the next one. The GRASIM Standing 
Orders and their operation in practice, are consistently strict on punctual 
attendance at the start of each shift: ‘All employees shall be at work in 
the undertaking at the times fixed and notified. Employees attending late 
may be shut out and treated as absent provided that no employee who 
attends within five minutes shall be shut out.’> In practice, workers who 
are known to be reliable are allowed to start a shift up to ten minutes late 
but are sent home if they report later than this. Workers found to be absent 
during a shift have their wages deducted at a pro-rata rate to the nearest 
half-hour. 


4 A booklet published by BCI notes. *Gandhiji has said that India Irves in the villages. 
Through helping tbe villages around its units Bharat Commerce Industries thus serves the 
country’ (The spirit of enterprise: A corporate profile of Bharat Commerce Industries and 
Industries Ltd, not paginated). 

3 Standing Orders as amended. . applicable to the Staple Fibre Division of the Gwalior 
Rayon Silk MFG. (WVG) Co Ltd at Birlagram (Nagda) (1974: 7) 


we 
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Despite the managers' anxieties, none of the units in Nagda ever 
encounters problems with the punctual attendance of the workforce. This 
is in part due to the sirens which sound before each shift and which envelop 
Nagda and its surrounding villages in a time discipline that only a surpris- 
ingly small section of the population seems to resent. The steam-operated 
siren sounds one hour before a shift, fifteen minutes before a shift, at the 
time of shift change and also at the start of the general shift lunch break 
(a total of ten times each day). The siren blows for about twenty seconds 
on each occasion and is sufficiently loud for it to be heard on calm days 
in Bhatisuda, 6 km away. In Birlagram the noise makes conversation 
impossible during its duration. However, rather than coming to symbol- 
ise the tyranny of the werkeglocken this temporal discipline—in late- 
Foucaultian fashion—produces pleasing effects as it plays over the body 
politic of the region. Many people explained that it saved them from 
having to purchase a watch, and teashop proprietors and others used it as 
a signal to start preparing their wares for the returning workers. In sur- 
rounding villages the 6 p.m. siren is also taken as a signal to finish work 
by daily-paid agricultural workers (cchutti mazdur or din dadki), one con- 
sequence of the factory which, as we shall see, is a cause of regret among 
local village employers. As they see it, din dadki have autonomously 
shortened their working day, taking the industrial regime as the arbiter. 

Perhaps the most important factor in ensuring punctuality among per- 
manent workers is the presence of the badli system and the relationship 
between annual attendance and the bonus payment. There are always 
more badlis waiting to substitute for absent permanent workers than the 
required level of hands for any one department. The crowd of hopeful 
badlis that gathers outside the time office at the start of each shift is a great 
incentive to permanent workers to turn up on time. The management has 
a continual labour surplus on which to draw, and a monetary incentive 
to employ badlis (because they are dramatically cheaper), rather than 
permanents, if they arrive late. 

Absenteeism emerged as a central concern in my very first meetings 
with labour officers when I was several times given a list of ‘prob- 
lem areas’ in which unreliable attendance had pride of place. A memo 
dated 13 May 1983 from the assistant factory manager in the Staple 
Fibre Division to all administrative staff headlined ‘A Note on Absen- 
teeism' identifies the perceived cause of the problem: ‘Due to marriages, 
harvesting season, and local municipal elections, there is an increase 


6 Which, as LeGoff has recorded, was a factor in frequent ‘bitter social conflicts’ in 
medieval Europe (Jacques LeGoff 1980- 46). 
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in absenteeism...'. As elsewhere in India, the Nagda time offices do 
not record absenteeism, merely the rates of attendance, and the non- 
attendance rates which are deduced from these include all those with 
legitimate (and predictable) leave. In the case of GRASIM, what gets clas- 
sified as 'absenteeism' includes Privilege Leave, Casual Leave, Medical 
Leave, Sick Leave, and National and Religious holidays. 

The conclusion I reached after a detailed statistical analysis in 1983 
was that not only was absenteeism dramatically lower than management 
rhetoric indicated, it was least marked among village landholders (as 
opposed to long-distance Birlagram resident migrants), and it was eco- 
nomically beneficial since it opened the opportunity to employ (readily 
available) lower-paid categories of workers. I understood the offence of 
absenteeism not to be logistical or economic (production was not dis- 
rupted and costs actually decreased), but ‘chronotopic’: it was read as 
the triumph of a rural time/spage. However, the dedication to a vision of 
temporal/spatial/gestural modernity is never one-sided, never uncompli- 
cated: itis on the contrary always split by a vein of enchantment with the 
rural. The personnel manager, alongside his denouncements of peasants 
for their idleness, stupidity, and filth, keeps the most treasured place in 
his heart for pure villages where everything is clean and tranquil, and 
honest villagers, simple people who like the good life. 

Such retrospective eulogisations of an imaginary rural tranquility are 
voiced most powerfully by village elites who, as we shall see, have lost 
much since the growth of the industrial complex in Nagda. All villages 
around Nagda have been transformed by the higher incomes to which 
some villagers have had access. Although villagers often complain that 
only literate or ‘big people’ ever get work from the factory, it is over- 
whelmingly low-ranking castes which have most benefitted economically 
from employment in industry. Those that work in GRASIM come from 
sections of village society which would otherwise seek work from village 
employing households (seths): their employment in the factory directly 
subtracts them from the pool of underpaid labour available in the village. 

In the case of Bhatisuda, there is a particular history that gives this 
a curious irony. The most powerful employers and landholders in the 
village are Jains, descendants of the former zamindar Khubchand, a trader 
who bought the village revenue rights at an auction in 1934 organised by 
Gwalior state, of which the village was a part prior to Independence. One 
of Khubchand’s sons, Bhairav, was to become a local political force of 
some significance and devoted much of his energy to attempting to under- 
mine his own father. He sided with poorer peasants against oppressive 
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local zamindars (including Khubchand) and was imprisoned several times 
before Independence. He was president ofthe Gwalior Rajya Kisan Sabha 
which he had formed in 1940 and as a result of his activities had to live 
clandestinely in Bhawani Mandi for many years. As a result of this work, 
according to a memorial booklet published after his death,’ ‘he ruled a 
twenty mile area like a king’. The establishment of the factory in 1952 
caused him to refocus his activities and he led a campaign to increase the 
compensation paid to cultivators whose land was compulsorily purchased 
for the factory. In 1957 he fought in the elections but was smeared by 
opponents who claimed that *under the party of the red flag, Harijans, 
[caste] Hindus, Muslims will all eat together’ (lal jhanda ki parti men 
harijan hindu musulman sabhi ko ek sath khana hoga). He was finally 
elected as the local MLA in 1962 and organised a regionally significant 
kisan-mazdur (peasant-labourer) alliance which played a leading role 
in opposition to the factory. Bhairav was a key organiser of the gherao 
(‘encirclement’) which prevented G.D. Birla leaving his aging Dakota 
after he had flown in to inaugurate Nagda's own Birla temple, and organ- 
ised opposition to the factory's erection of a large security gate which 
blocked access from one of the villages. This culminated, in April 1975, 
with the death of two villagers in a police firing. The victims, Rami Bai 
aged 60 and Shivlal aged 13, both live on in local political discourse. It 
was during this period that the Times of India ran a headline ‘Red star 
over Nagda', a recognition of the major impact Bhairav (and others too) 
were having on local politics. But the GRASIM management were soon 
relieved of this irritant for Bhairav was arrested during the Emergency, 
and shortly thereafter died in jail in Ujjain, murdered in the interests of 
the efficient running of the Birla/Congress government according to his 
supporters. 

Bhairav's legacy lives on, but in a distorted and hugely ironic fashion 
for he has become, for most of his family, a symbol of conservative 
rural resistance to the moral decline of the age. In Bhairav's aftér-life a 
curious linkage has emerged between putatively radical communist union 
politics and a rural conservatism. This is most apparent in the tone struck 
by Padmanabhan's PUCL report. Padmanabhan, an ex-Jawaharlal Nehru 
University journalist, spoke with CITU officials (old friends of Bhairav's) 
and various members of Bhairav's family who directed him to workers 
with health problems. Padmanabhan faithfully recorded the ideology 
that emerges from this conjunction—an apocalyptic view of the factory 


7 Smarika Shahid Bhairav Bharatiya 
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that places it centrally in a degenerate modernity. For Padmanabhan this 
modernity is capitalism, for many of his informants it is the age of the 
Kaliyug. Bhairav's martyrdom is seen as the consequence of the greed, 
lies, and corruption of the kaliyug. But these motivations are not conjured 
in any abstract way, but are rather linked in a very tangible and direct way 
to the local transformation effected by the factory complex. For the Jains 
and other rural elites, the GRASIM complex involved the 'theft' of their 
land. The factory was an object of controversy from its inception and 
the disputes which still surround it can be traced back to the original 
negotiations for a site between the railway line and the river. This vital 
element in the creation myth is given a populist gloss in Gas chamber on 
the Chambal: 


Hardworking peasants who used to cultivate cotton in the black Malwa 
soil lost their land to the factory for a pittance. ..the company paid 
them Rs 40 a bigha as against Rs 125 promised in the beginning 
(Padmanabhan 1983: 20). 


This duplicity inaugurated an engagement with a new class of metro- 
politan professionals intent on creating a radically new space which 
entailed new forms of jabardasti (coercion) and secretive (chupke chupke) 
deals. A whole-scale corruption also unfolded in which GRASIM became 
identified with the police and the local pollution control board (whose 
bribery was never concealed from me by Nagda managers). 

The bribery of the pollution control board was necessary because of 
the factories’ contraventions of almost all legal limits on their effluents. 
Some sense of the myriad ways in which this pollution impacts locally 
will unfold below, but some basic details are necessary. GRASIM has 
long been known as a polluting factory and indeed was one of the three 
plants in the 1959 Carbon-disulphide, hydrogen-sulphide, and sulphur- 
dioxide hazards in viscose rayon industry report which isolated these 
gases as the major pollution hazards of the process. It noted that exposure 
levels in some parts of the factory were greatly in excess of standard 
Threshold Level Values. For example, during some operations such as 
scraping churns in which the viscose is first mixed, the exposure to CS2 
and H2S was more than twelve times the limit. Air and water pollution 
were also very severe. Liquid effluent is discharged from GRASIM and 
the Chemicals Division into the Chambal. Levels of mercury are up to 
250 times higher than WHO limits and the river down water of the factory 
was once described by the Superintendent Engineer of the Urban Survey 
Centre in Bhopal as 'a drain of stinking waste'. Since the Bhopal tragedy, 
‘gas’ and the dangerous working conditions have invoked a simmering 
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apocalyptic vision in the local press and much union propaganda. The 
Prabhat Kiran published from Indore ran a story headed "The smoke rises 
from here’® which recorded the potential and actual consequences: 


There could be a huge accident anytime in Nagda. . sometimes there is 

'a leak of acid and various gases, but the Government and management 
take no action... Workers have to work in a poisonous and polluted 
environment without safety equipment. They are not made permanent 
but are given jobs through contractors in case of accidents so that the 
management are not liable. Because of GRASIM about 14 villages 
near Nagda are suffering. The people in the villages have a problem. 
The Chemical Division. . manufactures gases like chlorine, sulphur 
dioxide, carbon disulphide and these are released into the atmosphere. 
Workers and people in Nagda are affected by this and many have dis- 
eases like paralysis, diabetes, heart attack, mental illness, lung cancer, 
skin disease and impotence (napusanktva). 

On 8.12.88 at approximately five in the evening in the CS? depart- 
ment there was an accident that might have been even worse than 
the Union Carbide gas leakage in Bhopal. It is comparable to the 
earthquake in the USSR and Bihar in which thousands of people were 
killed. For workers in GRASIM there is risk. This is a common thing 
in GRASIM and most of the managers are arrogant (uddand), careless 
(laparavah), and bad-tempered (badmiraj). They do not understand 
the value of human life (insani jindagi ki kimat) (Yuniyan Kabaid ki 
punaravritti ne ho: ‘No repeat of Union Carbide’ GRASIM Mazdur 
Union (AITUC) leaflet distributed at factory gates). 


Over the last fifteen years there has been an average of about ten perma- 
nent workers and fifty contracted workers resident in Bhatisuda, although 
several hundred of the population of 1,384 will have worked in the factory 
at some point during their lives. Most contracted workers perform ardu- 
ous and hazardous tasks for wages between 50—100 per cent in excess 
of what they would obtain in the village. Some permanent workers 
are also involved in dangerous work, but many are employed in non- 
industrial tasks (such as catering and gardening) where their exposure to 
gas is no more than that of any local resident. They receive annual wages 
that are between five and ten times as much as an annual agricultural 
wage.” Indeed, they nearly all receive annual bonuses which alone far 


8 The clipping of thus item in the Nagda CITU office files did not record the date 
9 Forinstance in 1983, a hali would have received Rs 150 per month plus about Rs 30 worth 
of clothes, food, bidis etc. Average manual wages in GRASIM at this time were Rs 1,212. 
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exceed agricultural pay. 1 will return below to their perspectives on the 
transformations that industrial employment has effected in their lives, but 
first the very different, and negative, perspective of high-caste agricultural 
employers will be examined. 

One of the striking paradoxes in Bhatisuda, and more generally in 
the Nagda area is that industry—its wages, work patterns, conditions of 
work, and the moral paradigm in which it is thought to be embedded— is 
most problematic for those who do not work in it. Chief among this group 
are high-caste employing households, or seths (literally ‘moneyed’). The 
sign of being a seth is the ability to maintain halis, indebted Jabourers on 
yearly contracts who are paid in advance. Many are expected to sleep at 
their employer’s premises and they form a personal retinue. In addition 
to halis, much larger numbers of daily-paid cchutti mazdur or din dadki 
workers are employed on a seasonal basis. Quite apart from the labour 
value of halis their acquisition facilitates a lordliness, they provide status 
in the public sphere of the village and an ability to intervene in village 
affairs. Naturally, seths only employed halis from castes lower than 
themselves, and as we shall see, the indignities that kalis have to face 
are considerable: it was, and is, a system of exploitation wrapped in 
an ideology of patronage. The emergence of a new, massive, employer 
which offers annual bonuses greater than total annual village wages has, of 
course, had an enormous impact. There are very specific consequences— 
many crops (especially sugarcane) with high labour inputs are no longer 
economical unless produced with household labour; and more general 
ones—seths cannot sustain the grandeur which they expect and there is a 
general sense of a world which is ulta-sidha: mixed up and topsy-turvy. 


II 
‘Dance, songs, cinema. . . fighting’ 


Before proceeding further we need to differentiate between two rather 
different kaliyug discourses in Bhatisuda and Nagda. One, which is reaily 
only articulated by a few frail elderly people, expresses a thorough-going 
mistrust of modernity. These are the people who, so reputation has it, 
spend all day cutting out pictures of deities from newspapers because 
they are so troubled by the prospect that they might end up ingloriously 
wrapped around a kachauri (a kind of fried snack) held by an Untouchable 
on a station platform. They are the people who would refer to a train as 
a loh path gamini (‘one who goes on the iron path’) and a bicycle as a 
dvi chakra vahini (‘two wheel vehicle’) and who attract the joyful titters 
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of local children for their rare eccentricities. Their distrust is based on a 
refusal, a turning away from the modern world, and is quite different from 
the dominant Kaliyug discourse which arises from a deep investment, and 
entrapment, in modernity.!? 

Seths recurrently invoke the kaliyug to reflect on the changes of the 
past four decades. Throughout India the kaliyug is invoked as a generally 
negative metaphor of modernity, but in Bhatisuda it is seen to have a very 
particular salience. A question of very basic framing must first be noted 
and that is that the kaliyug is above all an age of machines. This is the 
literal, and semantically potent meaning of the term in local usage for 
no-one can explain who Kali with short vowels is. There is no knowledge 
of the demon kali which the term invokes for some.!! The demon kali did 
once exist in the popular visual consciousness—for instance many Cow 
Protection images from the 1890s onwards depicted Kali about to butcher 
a cow. Many such images were proscribed because Hindus frequently 
identified them as Muslim butchers (no doubt an intentional elision on 
the part of the picture-maker; cf. Pinney 1997). But this kali has faded 
from consciousness and in the absence of this demon kali, modernity 
becomes a kalyug, an age of machines. Indeed, it is not only Shyam 
Benegal's film which is spelt kalyug; most panchangs (almanacs) use the 
same spelling, and in Bhatisuda individuals are just as likely to say kalyug 
as kaliyug. In the absence of kali they become one and the same and my 
questions concerning machinery and the kaliyug frequently produced an 
irritated bafflement—‘of course it is the yug of kal —what else can it be?’ 
Lakshman Motilal (a Banjara factory employee) observed: 


10 For instance in Bhatisuda, Pukhraj Bohra (Jain) was the first person to own a television 
He once even had a colour television which he subsequently sold. He still has a small black 
and white set which draws small appreciative gatherings for movies and serials Pukhraj is 
also the only person I know in the village who has ever entered an essay competition with 
the theme of ‘The contribution of TV to tbe destruction of cultural heritage’ In this four- 
page hand written entry he argued that television had intensified a process of destruction set 
in motion by moving pictures: ‘nowadays this poison named TV has spread to every house 
and every foetus is affected. .TV has caused people to behave like foreigners, and we are 
losing our dharma, lay and sharm (religion, thastity and shame) — instead of spending time 
with ascetics, people want to see naked dancers | they will make the country’s future dark 
(desh ka bhavishya andhkarmay) — ' 

11 For these knowledgeable people, kalı 1s the spirit of the kalryug personified as a demon 
descended from adhurma: ‘foul-smelling and lustful, with gaping mouth and lolling tongue. 
He begat fear and a daughter named death, thus were born the many descendants of Kali, 
the revilers of dharma Men became lustful, hypocntical and evil, intent upon penis and 
stomach, drunkards, evil doers  ' (O'Flaherty 1976 39). 
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In the kaliyug lots of machines are going. There are lots of machines. 
Before [the kaliyug] where were all these machines? Before, people 
went by foot. Nowadays there are airplanes, machines are going, lorries, 
and trains and buses—where were all these before? 


Against this fundamental banality can be placed the mobility of dif- 
ferent elements in kaliyug discourse. Its efficacy is in part a product of 
the series of interconnections which never make themselves manifest as 
a totality that can be offered up for exegesis. In this sense it is no differ- 
ent from other symbolic practices and representational strategies, but it 
necessitates a careful reassemblage of the various elements. 

There was a shadow of the demon kali in Pandit Parasottam Dasarath 
Upadadhyay’s pronouncements. Villagers draw on their own experiences 
of, and meditations on, modernity to construct their own vision of the 
kaliyug but they also rely on and incorporate pronouncements by pri- 
vileged historical and moral arbiters. Pandit Parasottam Dasarath 
Upadadhyay was one such, an itinerant priest who visits Bhatisuda several 
, times a year bearing a vast pothi, a book which contains genealogical and 
landholding details. He comes to the village to record births and deaths, 
but during the few days he spends with Jagdish Sharma, the purohit of the 
Krishna temple, he also holds a small court during which villagers may 
come to ask the opinion of this learned and well-travelled priest. He is 
always happy to clarify what he sees as villagers’ misconceptions about 
history: 

In satyug man's life was 100,000 years and in rretayug it was 10,000 

years, in dvapuryug it was 1,000 years—the zeros are slowly 

reducing—and in the kaliyug it is only 100 years. But living this long 
now is dependent on purity in thought and action. Religion is coming 
to its end. Kalanki ('blemished'!?) avatar has come in the kaliyug. His 
name is made from kal (machinery) and ank (numerals). These are 
working in this yug: your tape-recorder is an avatar. Life is becoming 
worldly (sansarik) and less natural (prakritik). Man becomes hostile 
to nature (prakrit ke virodh jate hai). Machines have taken the place 
of many people and these people are unemployed. That is not good for 
society. Weapons are also machines and they are becoming increas- 
ingly dangerous. Man has lost his strength, he is becoming weak 
because of the end of hardwork (mehnat). It is destroying the soul. 
TVs are also responsible for this. Wisdom (gyan), reflection (dhyan), 


1? There is also an allusion here to (and displacement of) Kalki, the avatar whom almanacs 
forecast will end the kaliyug. 
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and beneficial things (kalyan ki bat) should be shown on the television, 
but instead there are dance, song, cinema, theatre, fighting, robbery 
(nach gana sinema thiyetar mar dhar lut khasot), their blood becomes 
heated (khun men teji hai). 


This link between machinery, a worldly calculating attitude, and a world 
of immediate gratification are recurrent themes in the rural high-caste 
vision of the kaliyug. Certain urban industrialised locales such as Nagda 
(and paradigmatically, Bombay), become sites for the intensification of a 
general historical process. Conversely, certain places at certain times also 
become the site of history’s inversion. Thus, during the 1992 Simhastha 
kumbh mela in Ujjain (a religious fair of all-India fame) it was commonly 
Stated that the satyug reigned for the duration of the mela. One of the 
regionally most popular newspapers (Nai Duniya 20.4.92), for instance, 
ran a story headlined ‘Satyug, treta, dvapar tatha kaliyug ek sath maujud 
hain’ (the sat, treta, dvapur and kaliyug are all present at the time). It 
was an account of a peroration given by Sant Asharamji Maharaj Bapu 
and began: 


Sat, treta, dvapar and kaliyug are present at the same time here [i.e., 
during the Simhastha]. At present, falsehood (jhuth), trickery (kapat), 
violence (himsa) is everywhere. This is an effect of the kaliyug (yah 
kaliyug ka prabhav hai). Signs of avarice (lobh), vanity (ahankar), lust 
(kam), anger (krodh) are indications of the dvaparyug. Truthfulness 
(satya), contentment (santosh), morality (sadachar) are an effect of 
the tretayug. When there is reasoned reflection (vichar), renunciation 
(tyag), austerities (tapasya), then it indicates satyug. 


In Bhatisuda Pehlad Singh, the brother of the Rajput sarpanch, argued that 
the concentration of righteous (dharmik) people in Ujjain was such that 
the kaliyug couldn’t continue—it was not inside Ujjain (kaliyug Ujjain 
ke andar nahi hai) 

A further key motif in the seth’s conversion of an economic problem 
into a moral one concerns the destruction of parasparikta (mutuality), and 
a sense of padosidharma (neighbourliness). Clearly these are retrospec- 
tive creations of presences whose potency emerges from their supposed 
destruction, but they operate as key elements in the vision of decay embod- 
ied in the kaliyug. Past and present become recoded in terms of caricatures 
of the satyug and the kalyug and—in a strategy that is familiar in all sorts 
of cultural contexts—a folk-Heideggerean vision of authentic being-in- 
the-world emerges as that which has just slipped away. For seths, it is the 
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growth of industry in Nagda that has destroyed this idyll, and poisoned 
relationships, just as the gas from the factory has poisoned crops. 

For Bhatisuda Jains, this disintegration of sociality is also linked to a 
thermal shift as tamasik (coarse and brutal) qualities displace sattvik (pure 
and pacific) qualities—a paradigm which Scheduled Castes largely dis- 
avow. These two concepts operate within a powerful duality which binds 
together history, social formations and individuals. Extracted from the 
more complex classical model of gunas or ‘qualities’, which is mediated 
by a third quality of rajas, in high-caste Bhatisuda ideology sattva and 
tamas exist in stark opposition as moral choices between purity/tranquility 
and a dark malevolent excess. This binary unfolds in numerous related 
domains and may appear in articulations of the past and the present, veg- 
etarian and meat-eating jatis, different categories of food, merchantcaste 
Vaishnavism versus Scheduled Caste goddess-worship, the village versus 
the city and ‘traditional’ production versus industry. 

Space permits me to elaborate only a few of these linkages. The purity 
and goodness which sattva invokes implies a coolness, tranquility and 
equanimity. A shakahari (vegetarian) diet involves no violence, and the 
avoidance of liquor and meticulous attention to the patterning of diet 
conserves the humoral balance of the body. Sattva also connotes an equi- 
librium and circularity: peace, contentment, the self-sustaining sociality 
of the village, systems of remuneration which acknowledge physiolog- 
ical and moral requirements rather than market economics. Tamas, the 
inversion of sattva invokes hotness and darkness. It denotes a disequilib- 
rium in which an ideal balance is grotesquely distorted, parts atrophied as 
other parts furiously overheat and energise. Placid individuals act hotly 
when intoxicated. 

Pandit Parasottam Dasarath drew attention to the yearning for dance, 
song and cinema in the kaliyug. Babulal Bohra (Jain) made a distinc- 
tion between the atmik sukh (spiritual pleasure) of former times and the 
bhautik sukh (corporeal pleasure) of the kaliyug. What was commonly 
perceived as the beneficial consequences of technology had a dark under- 
side: fridges and televisions only satisfied the outside, the bodily, the 
bhautik. Furthermore, with television, there was a temporal attenuation 
which dis-articulated the direct relationship between karma and phal, 
between deeds and the fruits thereof. In a traditional epic, characters 
always swiftly bore the burden of their misdeeds, he claimed, but in tele- 
vision this equation was fractured and the viewer could identify with bad 
characters. This dislocation between cause and effect, between karma 
and phal, was elaborated by seths in many other idioms as well. 
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However, corporeal pleasure also takes more extreme forms in the 
kaliyug. A story titled ‘Hail! Hail! kaliyug!’ in the pornographic mag- 
azine Private Life (printed in Agra and available in Hindi) gives an oblique 
glimpse into some of the connections that are made in India between a 
rampant sexuality and modernity. The story traces the enjoyment and 
anguish of an innocent young man of high birth who has been enticed to 
the luxurious home of the middle-aged Lady Jehangir!? whose husband 
is away on business. Written in the first person, the narrative describes 
sexual encounters that invert Indian norms: 'she pounced upon me like 
some hungry lioness and thoroughly engripping me tried to come over 
me in a dominating position'. Lady Jehangir assures her victim that 
the effects of his experiences will be beneficial: ‘you are bound to be 
worshipped like a God in every country in the world', but the youth soon 
feels some ‘weakness’, a sensation which increases over the following 
thirteen days of enslavement, although his teacher shows ‘no trace of 
weakness or any exhaustion'. Reaching the limits of physical tolerance 
the youth declares his intention to leave the house, but the lady demands 
one final night. Three of her friends arrive for the occasion and the 
‘great sex dance hailing the supremacy of kaliyuga started in its full 
form’. Things go from bad to worse: ‘after dealing with them one by 
one I got badly exhausted. . .it became difficult for me to even get up...I 
was gradually losing consciousness. . .If someone's chance was a little 
delayed she would burst out in a great fury and start inflicting wounds 
on my body. . thereafter they all pounced on me like hawks pouncing 
upon human flesh'. A doctor summoned at the conclusion of the story 
explains to his patient: 'those sex-starved women took all the work of 
sex from you to their heart's content. When you became unconscious 
these eaters-of-men got afraid lest you should die on account of excess in 
sex...when I brought you here your condition was still quite serious. The 
wounded part had been dressed up quite all right but there was so much 
dearth of blood in your body that it looked as if it had been sucked up.'!^ 

I doubt that pornography of this sort circulates in Bhatisuda, though it 
certainly does in Nagda (where it is sold). However, it alerts us to a set of 
linkages that work in powerfully symbolic ways to allegorise a whole set 
of relations between the kaliyug, modernity, female sexuality and dom- 
inance. The Private Life story clearly feeds off a whole set of (largely 


13 The fact that she is thus marked as a Muslim 15 interesting, but what the precise conno- 
tations of this were—both for the author and his readers—I am unable to say. 
14 [ndradev, ‘Hail! Hail! kaliyug!’, Private Life, 1983, Agra’ Basant Prakashan. 
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Bengali) images of the kaliyug in which a ‘lascivious wife [rides] high on 
the shoulders of the hen-pecked babu [epitomising] the height of social 
and moral disorder' (cf. Guha-Thakurta 1992: 30). But it also resonates 
in a much wider field. It evokes the blood-drinking aspirant industrialist 
in Naya Daur, and in Nagda it echoes the frequent references to the impo- 
tence that is one of the most feared consequences of work in GRASIM: 


During the initial days almost all the victims showed an increased 
interest in sex. But then, immediately after intercourse, they would 
feel extremely tired. This was followed by a gradual loss of inter- 
est in sex, till the reproductive organ was rendered into a vestigial 
one. People who knew their history, recollected...an event which 
had brought shame on the entire Malwa country some seven centuries 
ago. Altamash, a conqueror from Delhi had ravaged Malwa and looted 
among other things the Lingam from Mahakaleswar temple at Ujjain. 
That was his way of insulting the vanquished (Padmanabhan 1983: 3). 

Almost all the men workers exposed to the gases become impotent 
within the first few years of their service. The damage caused to the 
reproductive system does not, however, kill the desire. . .The frustrated 
men have a few escape valves—liquor, drugs, etc. (Padmanabhan 
1983: 69). 


The victims Padmanabhan refers to here are GRASIM employees, the 
victims of the *gas chamber', and a large part of his booklet is given to 
demonstrating the toxicological cause of impotence with the help of the 
19th century French chemist Depeche (‘He who works with CS2 is no 
longer a man’) and Gordy and Trumper's 1905 finding that 75 per cent of 
CS; victims suffered from ‘diminution or loss of libido’ (Padmanabhan 
1983: 6). He reports Dr Sonar (MBBS, FRCS, and Director of the Jan 
Seva hospital) as being unimpressed: 


All this talk about impotence. . . too live in the same atmosphere. Look 
at my age. I'm suffering from high blood pressure. But give me two 
women at night and I'll put all those men to shame (Padmanabhan 
1983: 6). 


Khun chusna—to suck the blood—is also (as in English) to ‘exploit’ and 
clearly the body of the worker is here a topos through which an anxiety 
about economic and social exploitation can be mapped. But the irony is 
that it is higher-castes’ anxieties which they choose to map on the bodies 
of factory workers: village-resident factory employees, as we shall see, 
have a rather different attitude. 
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The Kaliyug of the Private Life story is also clearly the age (yug) of the 
goddess Kali, Although the demon and the goddess are spelled differently, 
having short and long vowels respectively, a verbal slippage allows a per- 
meability of identity. It is the goddess that symbolises female ferocity. 
The symbolic resonances that led Delhi feminists to call their publish- 
ing house ‘Kali for Women’, are received rather differently in the Nagda 
area where Kali is an explicit sign of tamas: walking through Jawahar 
Marg one can distinguish non-vegetarian restaurants from their identi- 
cal vegetarian neighbours by the presence of chromolithographic images 
of Kali. These systematic allusions and overlaps help us make sense 
of other conjunctions such as that between Durga!> and GRASIM in a 
Nav Druga murti (image) displayed in Nagda’s Deen Dayal Chauk in 
1993 (Figure 1). This murti—made by Hrishikesh Paul and S.K. Roy at 
great expense—depicted the goddess slaying the demons Mahishasur and 
Bidalaksha in front of a smoke-belching industrial complex. It should not 
be interpreted as some organic wellspring of a Hindu symbolic uncon- 
scious. Rather, such expensive commissioned images (which have an 
explicitly competitive element) are consciously creative ensembles that 
strive for a deliberately allegorical effect. I regret that I was unable to meet 
the creators of this remarkable image, but they were clearly seeking to 
grab the attention of the Nagda public with the noveity of their backdrop. 
It is startling, but it is also olaiming that this is an appropriate backdrop: 
just as Shiva might be depicted sitting in the Himalayas with the Ganga 
spurting from his head (with the landscape forming a physical extrusion 
from his body), so the goddess is set against the local industrial backdrop. 

Divine shakti is also linked to modernity through other strategies: phat 
phat machines (those with a motor and which visibly consume energy) are 
often daubed in Bhatisuda with sandalwood or lead oxide trishuls (Shiva's 
trident). This is commonly done to irrigation pumps and motorbikes, 
and in earlier times oil presses were similarly marked. Shiva is also 
commonly invoked at the start of bus journeys: through much of north 
India passengers will shout in unison Bholonathjt ki jay just as the bus 
moves off. The invocation of Shiva as Bholonath provides protection for 
the passengers. Likewise it is significant that whereas merchants worship 
their account books at Divali in the earnest hope that Lakshmi will grace 
them with her presence, in factories the machines are worshipped at the 
end of.Kvar Navratri, on Dashara, at the end of a period when the most 
potent devis abound. We can glimpse here the contours of a profound 


15 As Mahishasuramardini, aka Ashtabhuja Devi 
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symbolic alignment between industry and shakti and the devi on the one 
hand, and on the other between a Vaishnava worldliness and those deities 
that embody a yearning for preservation. 

Within the enveloping discourse of the battle between sattva and tamas, 
particular events find a place. Chief among these is Bhairav Bharatiya's 
death. A testimonial in his Smarika by Pehlad Roy of the Nagda CITU 
Committee notes that for communists ‘sacrifice is an old and great tradi- 
tion' (balidan ki ek purani aur mahan parampara rahi hai), but in 
Bhatisuda he has become a mythic figure who gave balidan in an attempt 
to purify the factory. He is described in the same Smarika by Badrilal 
Mukati (a Bhatisuda Patidar) as a jujhar, a warrior slain in battle. 
Bhairav's death is the central act of violence that overshadows the rela- 
tionship between Bhatisuda and Nagda. However, his death forms part 
of a continuum with other events that are diagnosed as symptomatic of 
the kaliyug. In 1983 the whole village was traumatised by the murder of 
a Bairagi pujari by an itinerant Rajput, Kushal Singh. He had stabbed the 
pujari while drunk. Kushal Singh, whose natal village is some distance 
away, had come to stay in Bhatisuda with relatives so that he could com- 
mute to the factory and soon came to exert his malign influence over the 
village. Although arrested, and nearly beaten to death by the local police, 
he was subsequently released and has continued to haunt the village. In 
1995, during Kvar Navratri, as the goddess Sitala (incarnated in Kannaji, 
her Ravidas bhopa) was being led backwards towards the tank where she 
would be cooled, a drunken Kushal Singh strode up and punched her in 
the face. The disequilibrium that the factory brings is thus seen to have 
very tangible and terrifying results. When villagers bemoan the loss of 
neighbourliness, it is such behaviour that is taken as a sign of its decay. 

All these rural high-caste concerns unfold against à background of com- 
petition for labour; halis are increasingly difficult to obtain and secure, 
and din dadki rates have escalated since the factory emerged as a rival 
employer. Other changes have also ensued: din dadki work shorter hours 
mimicking the factory shift through the agency of the audible GRASIM 
siren. There has also been a decline in mehnat (hard work), the willing- 
ness of employees to toil, because (rural employers claim) the factory 
has softened the workers, it has inculcated a new and much more lax 
regime of rest breaks and overmanning. In this respect seths would find 
themselves agreeing with Dr Sonar's claim that ‘the real problem is [that] 
they have been pampered. They lead cushy lives. The industry. is such 
that they have no manual labour to do. They just operate machines and 
they've become lazy' (Padmanabhan 1983; 45). 
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HI 
“Cashews, almonds, and sweets’ 


Like village seths, Bhatisuda resident factory workers also always record 
the dangers of ‘gas’, and the obvious fact that the kaliyug is an age of 
machines. But these observations are eclipsed by more important obser- 
vations about the quite different transformations that industrial work has 
brought to their lives. In N.R. Sheth’s study of workers in a Gujarat fac- 
tory, he notes the nostalgia of factory workers for an earlier relaxed way of 
life: ‘Some of my informants narrated how they would go about, now col- 
lecting fuel and fodder, now working on the farm of a landlord, now in the 
village grocer’s shop, and at times retiring for weeks altogether’ (Sheth 
1968: 78). This perception of the rural time regime seems absolutely alien 
to the experience of Bhatisuda factory workers who are overwhelmingly 
landless Scheduled Castes whose experience of village labour has been as 
an employee of a seth. It is difficult to tease out any nostalgia for a long- 
gone ‘patronage’ because the long hours and low wages and the abuse 
from employers always sticks in the memory. The system they experi- 
enced was ‘traditional’ (paramparik) and they are glad to have left it. 

Some agricultural workers are certainly incorporated into fictive kin- 
ship relations with their employers as in the text book model of a paternal- 
istic and protective patronage. Hira, a Chamar hali who was subsequently 
killed by a train in Nagda in February 1991 was known as Pukhraj ka 
chora—the son, or little one of his Jain seth, Pukhraj. In certain con- 
texts his own identity was virtually dispensed with, the power of nam- 
ing subdued by his employer's total control—'where is Pukhraj's son?' 
people in the village would ask. A good kali, the seths say becomes an 
adopted son.16 

Of the nine seth households employing kalis only three were known 
not to abuse workers and to be the focus of amicable obeisance. All 
the others, Jain, Rajput, Makatti and Gari (Chaudhri) seth households, 
showered their halis with abuse (gali) of the type that middle-class Indians 
occasionally hear from the mouths of irascible rikshavalas. Such galis 
are largely sexual and shift from the routine ‘prick’ (land) and ‘cunt’ (chuf) 
to ‘sister fucker’ (bahan chodu) and effloresce in elaborate declamations 
such as ma ki chut men khat bicha kar teri bakan chod dunga (‘[I will) 
spread out a bed in your mother's cunt and fuck your sister in it’). Such 
hierarchical subjection is also made explicit in further gali such as chamar 


16 Cf. the paper by Haynes in this volume. 
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ka mut (Chamar's piss) and nich ka mut (piss of an Untouchable). Such 
terms are offered to halis whose caste is higher than Chamars such as 
Bagdi, Banjara and archetypically impoverished Rajputs, some of whom 
work for Jain seths. 

Their parlous economic position combined with the hatred of many 
seths results in a singular lack of nostalgia for that way of life which 
higher-castes so eulogise. Ramchandra was the main village carpenter. 
A loquacious man, he would often draw a small group to his verandah each 
evening to be entertained by his endless opinions. ‘Before the kaliyug 
there were no machines. Trains are only 200 years old and planes are only 
100 years old. Before this there were only bullock carts. But the mill has 
been good. There is pollution but it has raised wages. You [Pinney] have 
money and don’t have to work but for labourers it’s good. Four to five 
years ago [i.e., in 1978-79] it [agricultural pay in Bhatisuda] was two 
Tupees a day, and now [1983] it’s five rupees. In the factory they get ten 
Tupees a day. Everyone is better off’. 

Mangilal was the father of Babulal who gave me the GRASIM booklet 
which he had found on the road to Nagda. Mangilal also worked for 
GRASIM—twelve years in the powerhouse. ‘The kaliyug is hazardous 
(khataranak), there is always war, fighting, corrupt police, increased 
dowry. There were machines in the satyug such as things to cut grass 
with, water wheels, but these weren't proper machines, not phat phat 
machines. In the kaliyug there are lots of phat phat machines: lorries, 
electrical looms, pumps, factories. Machines are good. You can go fast 
in a train, fast in a plane. The factory is also good: it was a gift from the 
house of Birla. But the gas is too much (zyada). It is good for the poor 
because they can get food.’ 

Bheru Ravidas, who died in 1996, was one of the wisest men in the 
village and a person who many in his community turned to for advice. 
After expressing his uncertainty about the procession and nature of the 
yugs and recommending that I talk to the pandits he went on to outline 
his own perception of the nature of recent history: 

The Kaliyug is not a dharmic age. In the dharmyug people were 

good and honest (imandar). In the kaliyug lots of people speak lies, 

pick pockets (jeb kat dena), deceive (dhoka dena). There is tumult 

(hallagulla), pushing and shoving (dhakkamukki). In the satyug these 

things didn't happen. ... Then there was a war, and the kaliyug came. 

Machines came through (dvara) the kaliyug. Bombs, machines— 

things like this operate in the kaliyug. But the factory is good—in 

what way is it bad? (At this point, Harji, another Ravidas who was 
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sitting with us interjected that he thought it was kharab, and his solitary 
voice brought into the focus the Scheduled Caste consensus). 


For many years Biharilal worked as a dudhvala, a milkman, on an annual 
contract with a seth, then for very brief periods in the Chemicals Division, 
and is now the village chaukidar: 


My brothers are Balu, a drunkard (daru pinevala), Lakshman who 
works in Chemicals (he sells tea, coffee, samosas) and Bhavarlal who 
makes food for the Chemicals staff. Cashews, almonds, sweets— 
he makes whatever the staff want him to make—sweets, kachauris, 
samosas, laddus, jelebi—what they want he makes. Lakshman has 
been in Chemicals for 5 years, and Bhavarlal for about 8 years. 

Ido field work. I don’t go in any factory. And before this I sold milk. 
I did once work in the factory but only for a month. And also once for 
a week. I was affected by the gas and then my brothers said, ‘Do the 
fields. We are working in the factory and who will do the fields?’ 

[I ask whether Lakshman and Bhavarlal are affected by gas] ‘No! 
How are they affected by gas? The gas is in the mill. They don’t 
encounter gas. They’re making tea for everyone and taking the money. 
Sev, mixture, samosa, kachauri, laddu—whatever people want they 
make. They each get Rs 2,000 per month. They get the same wages 
and they get a bonus every year—Rs 4,000, 7,000, 5,000. You get good 
money in the bonus. If their attendance is good they get a full bonus; 
if the attendance is poor then the bonus goes down. 

In the kalyug you have machines. Why else would it be called the 
kalyug? But the mill is good. Why? Because hundreds of thousands 
and millions of people get work. They’re not all big important (bade 
bade) people. They’re mostly the poor and the rich (paisevale) are 
few. Poor people get lots of money and this is why it’s good. They can 
build a house, they can buy land. Before this poor people didn’t wear 
[good] clothes [at this point Bihari reminded me of a jacket I’d given 
him when I first left the field and how he’d worn it every day for year 
until it was in tatters]. That is how most people lived. And what now? 
When we want to buy, we buy. Before we didn’t have much capital 
(punji), now some good wealth has come, so now we can buy. Before 
no one had any shoes, no one had any clothes, no one had any good 
food. That’s how most people were. So for poor people the factory is 
good (garib ke liye phaktori acchi hai). 

Bhavar gets clothes and trousers—Rs 2,000 plus clothes. They give 
him two thousand a month and they give him clothes. They give him 
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a set of clothes and boots every six months. They give him the sort 
of shoes that cost Rs 300. I’ll tell you about the benefits we get. Big 
people say that the company [factory] is bad (kharab), and poor people 
say that God is good. 


In Nagda, several people voiced the view that the kaliyug was an utterly 
quaint notion, only to be found in backward villages. The brother of 
the proprietor of Shukla Photo Studios who had worked in GRASIM 
since 1978 told me not to bother with it: ‘Only village people believe 
in this. They don't understand that what they think is the result of the 
Kaliyug is just the result of people becoming increasingly "fashionable", 
drinking liquor, smoking, quarrelling etc. This is just due to foreign 
influences Shyamlal Sharma, another GRASIM employee resident near 
Nagda bazaar also tried to redirect me: 'the problem is that there are not 
enough teachers to work in all the villages and so they don't understand 
progress (pragati)'. 

Through the voices of many in Bhatisuda I have tried to present a 
more complex picture in which perceptions of industry and its economic 
and moral consequences inhabit a very complex ecology in which, for 
instance, the most educated sector frequently produces the most fervent 
articulation of an idealised pre-kaliyug past. The complex alliance of 
interest and ideology in the Nagda area is a consequence of the contin- 
gency of the process of industrialisation itself (cf. Chandavarkar 1994: 
398) structured by a very particular rural sociology and enduring infra- 
structure of labour relations. Models derived from other regional experi- 
ences have no predictive force and far from imposing ‘alien time regime[s] 
which diminish human dignity' (Perlin 1979: 457, cited by Holmstróm 
1984: 67), many in Bhatisuda view employment in the factory as an 
escape from the more intense indignities of rural labour. I have been 
unable to do full justice to the complex changes that have unfolded since 
I first went to Bhatisuda in 1982, one important aspect of which is the 
gradual disengagement of the dominant landed Jains from the village 
as they seek English-medium education for their children. However, I 
hope to have illuminated the paradox whereby, in this locale at least, it is 
those that do not clock on in the factory that are most concerned with its 
dreadful consequences. !7 


17 Tt was an E.P. Thompson inspired hypothesis which motivated me to research in Nagda 
(see Thompson 1967 and Parry, this volume). My empirical experience in Nagda involved 


an ongoing refutation of Thompson’s romanticism. 
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Lords of labour: Working and shirking 
in Bhilai 


Jonathan P. Parry 


eee 
At the ethnographic level this paper discusses work and work-groups in the company town 
of Bhilas (Madhya Pradesh). Though its central focus is on those who have permanent jobs 
with the Bhilai Steel Plant, a large-scale public sector enterprise, brief comparison is made 
with current attitudes to peasant agriculture, with contract labour in the plant and with 
workers in the private sector. At an analytical level, it offers a critique of E.P Thompson's 
thesis that modern machine production requires and Promotes a new concept of time and 
a new kind of work discipline, arguing that this thesis not only romanticises task-oriented 
peasant agriculture but also effaces the extremely variable nature of industrial production. It 
further suggests that—at least here—public sector employment serves in significant measure 
as a ‘melting-pot' which creates important solidarities between work-mates that transcend 
the barriers of caste, religion and regional ethnicity, whereas recruitment procedures and the 
composition of work- groups in the private sector have tended to reproduce such ‘primordial’ 
loyalties. The tentative hypothesis is that the dominance of the public sector ıs not unrelated 
to Bhilat's history of relative communal harmony, which is potentially threatened by current 
economic and policy trends. 
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I 
Preamble 


According to the argument of one of E.P. Thompson’s best-known essays 
(1991[1967]), modern machine production requires and promotes a new 
concept of time and a new kind of work discipline. In the pre-industrial 
world, work is task-oriented and governed by the rhythms of nature. The 
working day expands or contracts according to the task in hand, and bouts 
of intense labour alternate with long periods of idleness. But this ‘more 
humanly comprehensible’ world in which ‘social intercourse and labour 
are intermingled' gives way to the (by implication inhumane) world 
of modern industry, which is governed by abstract clock-time, which 
imposes a new kind of work discipline, and which effects a new kind of 
differentiation between ‘work’ and ‘life’. The main catalyst behind this 
revolutionary transformation is large-scale machine production which 
requires an elaborate synchronisation of tasks (and demands that the 
plant be kept in constant operation in order to repay the capital invested 
in it). 

Akin to Thompson's contrast is the even broader opposition between 
production for use and production for exchange, which Sahlins (1972: 
chs 2 and 3) in turn associates with a radical difference in the intensities 
with which labour is utilised, and Terray (1975) with an equally sharp 
difference in the 'rate of exploitation'. In contrast to the old economy of 
use value in which labour tends to be under-utilised, the modern economy 
is one in which labour is used and exploited with a new intensity in the 
quest for unlimited exchange value. 

Consistent with the second half of both dichotomies is a whole library 
portraying the ‘human actuality’ of modern factory production. Despite 
himself, Burawoy (1988) is co-opted through the game of ‘making out’ 
into cooperating with management in the production of greater surplus 
value by the pressure to fulfil or exceed his target quota (‘to make out’). 
Success in the game is a mark of a man’s worth amongst his peers, 
becomes an obsession, is the main topic of conversation on the shopfloor 
and is a sharp spur to frenetic productive endeavour. In a plant near Paris, 
Linhart (1985) solders the chassis of Citroen 2CVs—one every four or 
five minutes: 

...8$ SOON as a Car enters a man’s territory, he. . .gets to work. A few 

knocks, a few sparks, then the soldering’s done and the car is already 

on its way. ... And the worker starts again. Sometimes, if he has been 
working fast, he has a few seconds’ respite. . .either he takes advantage 
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of it to breathe for a moment, or else he intensifies his effort and ‘goes 
up the line’ so that he can gain a little time. ... After an hour or two 
he has amassed the incredible capital of two or three minutes in hand, 
that he'll use up smoking a cigarette, looking on like some comfort- 
able man of means as his car moves past already soldered, keeping 
his hands in his pockets while the others are working. Short-live[d] 
happiness: the next car's already there. . .and the race begins again... . 
If, on the other hand, the worker's too slow, he 'slips back'.... And 
(now) the slow gliding of the cars. . .looks as relentless as a rushing 
torrent which you can't manage to dam up: eighteen inches, three feet, 
thirty seconds certainly behind time. . .the next one. . .coming forward 
with its mindless regularity and inert mass. . .sometimes it's as ghastly 
as drowning. . .(ibid.: 118—19). 


Though several historians have sought to qualify Thompson's picture 
of a sharp break between the two types of productive regime,! much 
anthropological writing has appropriated Thompson uncritically. An 
exemplary instance is Ong’s (1987) much-cited study of spirit possession 
amongst Malaysian factory women. Her story begins with the easy-going 
rhythms of ‘traditional’ kampong life where a young woman’s work was 
supervised—if at all—by her female kin; where work was task-oriented 
and ‘slow stretches of dull routine were lightened by songs and jokes. . .' 
(ibid.: 111). But this pastoral idyll is shattered by factory discipline, by 
the reduction of work to ‘time—motion manipulations’, and by the con- 
stant surveillance of male supervisors. What this dislocating experience 
provokes is a series of minor acts of resistance, of which seizure by 
ghosts is the most dramatic. And what these represent is a kind of ritual 
of rebellion 'against a loss of autonomy/humanity in work' (ibid.: 7), 
and *a mode of unconscious retaliation against male authority in human 
relations? (ibid.: 207). 

I shall attempt to show that little in any of the foregoing rings true 
to my data. If I am to believe my informants, the old world of peasant 
production is far less benign than Thompson and Ong suggest; while 
much factory work cannot really be represented as the all-day everyday 
grind so vividly captured by the authors I've cited. Indeed, a good deal of 


l By, for example, questioning the extent to which all peasant worlds really conform to his 
characterisation of them (c.g., Smith 1986), and by emphasising the obstacles which capital 
encountered 1n its attempt to impose a new kind of work discipline (e.g , Gutman 1988; 
Roberts 1992), the political and ideological—Tather than purely economic—considerations 
that motivated it (Cooper 1992), and the uneven way in which tbe transition took place in 
different kinds of industrnes (Whipp 1987) 
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it is better described as consisting in long fallow periods of comparative 
idleness punctuated by bouts of intense activity—in the very terms which 
Thompson used to characterise task-oriented pre-industrial production. 
Nor do I see any clear evidence of a sharpening division between ‘work’ 
and ‘life’. Significant numbers of industrial workers in certain niches of 
the labour market appear to be no less leisured than Sahlins’s proverbially 
leisured hunter-gatherers (1972: ch. 1), and it is not obvious that the shift 
from production for use to production for exchange has been accompanied 
by any marked intensification of labour. 

My ethnographic focus is on a notoriously leisured segment of the 
Indian labour force, workers in a large-scale public sector enterprise. But 
in drawing attention to the staccato character of their productive activities 
itis not my intention to swell the chorus which calls for their privatisation. 
A second theme of my paper has to do with the contrast between the way 
in which labour is recruited and deployed in public and private sector fac- 
tories, and between their institutional subcultures—my hypothesis being 
that while in the private sector these commonly reinforce the ‘primordial’ 
loyalties and ‘pre-capitalist mentalities’ that Chakrabarty (1989) has seen 
as such an important barrier to class formation in the history of India’s 
industrialisation, in the public sector they de-legitimise caste and pro- 
vide a partial prophylactic against the forces of communalism and ethnic 
regionalism. It is true that—so far from being ‘primordial’—these lat- 
ter forces might plausibly be seen as (at least partly) the products of the 
modern state and industrial development, as Nandy and his collaborators 
have argued (1997). What is striking, however, is that although the world 
with which J deal would seem to have a particularly explosive mix of the 
ingredients they identify as productive of communal violence, such vio- 
lence has been notably absent. If state-sponsored industry might in some 
measure be held responsible for creating inter-ethnic tensions, I want to 
suggest that it must also be given much of the credit for containing them. 


I 
The setting 


Until the mid-1950s, Bhilai was a small village in Durg district, in the 
Chhattisgarh region of Madhya Pradesh. That village now gives its name 
toa large ‘company town’, the site of one of the largest steel plants in Asia. 
The Bhilai Steel Plant (BSP}—a public sector undertaking built with 
Soviet cooperation and technology—began production in 1959. It was 
deliberately located in what was then regarded as a remote and ‘backward’ 
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rural area, profits being secondary to employment in the planning priori- 
ties of the time. Even in its present post-liberalisation form, BSP—along 
with its subsidiary mines and quarries—has nearly 55,000 workers on its 
direct payroll,? and provides employment for a further 12,000 contract 
workers each day.) Even before its slim-down it was in fact in profit, and 
itis widely regarded as the most successful steel plant in the Indian public 
sector. It runs at its 4 million ton capacity; produces cheaper steel,.and 
has a record of considerably more harmonious industrial relations than 
the other state-run steel plants,* and than the vast majority of private sec- 
tor factories which now surround it, and for which it served as a magnet. 
Initially these were small-scale ancillary industries directly dependent on 
BSP. Some prospered and grew into fairly large-scale enterprises, while 
industrialists from elsewhere were offered incentives to locate in the new 
industrial estate which now houses around 200 factories. None of any 
significance is owned by indigenous Chhattisgarhis. Aside from this 
development, the 40 km belt between the district headquarters in Durg to 
the west and Raipur to the east is today a more or less continuous ribbon 
development of factories and housing colonies. 


2 By comparison, the regular BSP workforce on 1 April 1987 was 63,400 (Desbandhu, 
12/8/89). Roughly three-fifths of the total manpower 1s employed in the plant itself and less 
than one-eighth in the mines 

3 Of these, roughly three-quarters are employed in the plant and the township, and one- 
quarter in the mines Within this contract labour force, there is an tmportant distinction 
between unionised labour covered by the Central Provident Fund and non-unionised ‘tem- 
porary’ :workers. Of the 8,000 or so contract workers 1n the plant and township, nearly 
2,500 belong to the first category and enjoy considerable secunty of employment, being 
guaranteed a job with another BSP contractor on the expiry of their present employer's 
contract with the plant. They also receive relatively decent wages which are pegged to the 
All-India Consumer Price Index (currently Rs 85 04 per day for an unskilled worker, an 
amount which is actually paid). In addition they get guaranteed holidays, as well as vanous 
allowances and bonuses (a hutment and cycle allowance, for example, and a 3 per cent 
bonus on therr total wages at the end of cach contract). The worker (but no other members 
of his or her family) are entitled to free medical treatment, to full pay during convalescence 
nfter an industrial accident (though no sick pay), and on termination to a pay-out from the 
Provident Fund to which the worker and contractor each contribute. "Temporary' contract 
labour 1s not entitled to any of these benefits, and therr wages are considerably lower. The 
minimum legal wage in Madhya Pradesh is currently Rs 56.46 per day for an unskilled 
worker, Rs 61.60 for a semi-skilled worker, and Rs 64 84 for a skilled worker. Though BSP 
provides for such wages in all contracts it issues, the amount which the contractor actually 
pays 1s (with the exception of highly skilled workers) almost invariably less. For unskilled 
labour it would typically be between Rs 27-35 per day 

4 While this picture of comparative harmony applies to the plant itself, it does not apply to 
BSP's Dalli-Rajhera iron ore mines, which have expenenced considerable industrial strife 
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The BSP workforce is the local 'aristocracy of labour'. The job is 
secure, the wages are high, the bonuses and fringe benefits excellent: 
company quarters at subsidised rates; easy credit for house-building and 
consumer expenditure, free healthcare for the family and schools for the 
children; free first class travel to Cochin, Calcutta or wherever in every 
other year for all the family including aged parents and dependent siblings. 
Moreover, some managers and workers are widely reputed to make a con- 
siderable ‘income on top’ from innumerable scams and rackets associated 
with plant property, purchasing requirements and subcontracting arrange- 
ments. Significant numbers of workers certainly make a not insignificant 
supplementary income from their moonlighting activities to which some 
devote as much time as they do to their jobs in the plant: to a shop, a taxi 
or a buffalo herd, perhaps; or to property dealing, a business installing TV 
satellite dishes or providing computer training. In terms of consumption 
patterns, lifestyle and aspirations, a visible minority of workers merge 
seamlessly into the middle class—mainly those who come from outside 
the region and have more than one member of the household employed. 

The plant itself covers an area of nearly 17 sq.km. To make way for 
it, for the spacious BSP township, for the mines and their townships, and 
for the private sector industrial estate, land from ninety-six villages was 
compulsorily purchased by Government. Some disappeared altogether 
beneath blast furnaces or the company town. The latter is laid out into 
sectors along broad tree-lined avenues with different qualities of housing 
for different grades of employee—rows of small cement cottages, large 
barrack-like blocks of flats, generously proportioned bungalows in their 
own grounds. But each sector has a mix of housing, so that managers 
and men use the same public space and many of the same facilities; and 
there is no question of religiously or ethnically exclusive enclaves. Other 
villages on the township periphery lost some or all of their agricultural 
land, but the residential site was left intact. Most of the villagers remained 
and many eventually took jobs in the plant. Large numbers of outsiders 
moved in, and gradually most of these settlements were swallowed.up by 
urban sprawl. My fieldwork focused on three of these ex-village-cum- 
labour colonies. 

As we have seen, a major objective of the Bhilai project was to create 
employment; and those who had provided the land were acknowledged to 
have a moral claim to jobs. This crystallised into a specific undertaking to 
employ one member from each household whose fields had been compul- 
sorily purchased, to whom the State Government now issued certificates 
of entitlement. Initially, however, the majority of recruits to the BSP 
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workforce were outsiders—partly because very few locals had industrial 
experience or skills, and partly because most were reluctant to accept the 
Jobs on offer. For this two reasons are given. The first is that their con- 
sumption needs were limited and they saw no reason to work more than 
was required to meet them. Those who still had some land preferred to 
farm it, while many of those who had BSP compensation money preferred 
to eat and drink and let tomorrow take care of itself. The second is that 
they believed that to put such a massive plant into production, thousands 
of human sacrifices (balis) would be necessary. New recruits were being 
set to work and then surreptitiously thrown into the foundations to make 
them bear the weight of such massive buildings, or into the furnaces to 
make them function. And there was a sense in which their fears were jus- 
tified. During those early days, especially during the construction phase, 
working for BSP was very dangerous and the number of workers killed 
in industrial accidents was very large. A mortality rate which was dismal 
enough in reality assumed truly epic proportions on the village rumour 
mill—feeding the conviction that there was more to these accidents than 
the Public Relations Department put out. 

During the second half of the 1960s, however, reluctance gave way to 
eagerness. The immediate danger had passed—as with the bridges and 
forts built by rajas, balis were only required at the time of foundation. 
The locals saw the outsiders returning safely from their shifts, saw the 
size of their pay-packets, and learned new wants. Then there were sev- 
eral years of chronic drought, and those who had lived off the land were 
forced to consider alternatives. An active market in land requisition cer- 
tificates now developed; there was a remarkable spate of ‘adoptions’ as 
widows and elderly childless couples acquired notional ‘sons’ in search 
of employment, and shrewd operators bought up minute parcels of land 
which was about to be requisitioned for the rail link to the mines, or rapidly 
partitioned the holding they already had, so that another son would be 
provided for. 

Today the competition is cut-throat. High caste aspirants acquire 
Scheduled Tribe, or even Scheduled Caste, certificates to try to get in 
on the reserved quota; everybody is searching for some ‘source’ who 
has influence in the employment exchange to advance their papers in 
the queue of applicants, and ‘brother-nephew-ism’ (bhai-bhatijavad) is 
assumed to be rampant in the selection process. But it is also assumed to 
be less effective than blunt bribery channelled through a dalal, or middle- 
man. Though I have no means of knowing how often any of this money 
ever reaches anybody who could actually influence recruitment—a good 
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deal less often, I strongly suspect, than is popularly supposed—every 
third or fourth house in the neighbourhoods I studied has a story about 
how they paid this or that man a substantial sum to fix up their son in BSP. 
And of course the almost invariable sequel is that there was no job and 
that the money was never returned. ‘Before we used to say, “who'll go 
there to die?" But now they won't even let you in if you give Rs 40,000 
in dan (charity). 

A reluctant local peasantry and a demand that it could hardly supply 
anyway, workers flooded in from all over India. So urgent was their need 
that BSP and the big contractors had trucks waiting at Durg Railway Sta- 
tion to transport them straight to the site. Many did not speak Hindi; 
few could follow the Chhattisgarh dialect. Some camped in the now 
abandoned houses of villages which were about to disappear or on the 
building sites on which they were working; others made temporary shel- 
ters out of woven mats in nearby villages which were soon to be slums 
through which epidemic disease spread rapidly. But as they represent it 
today, these outsiders brought ‘civilisation’ to Chhattisgarh where until 
their arrival people went naked (the women did not wear blouses), did 
not know what proper food was (being content with basi [‘stale’ rice]), 
and could not speak intelligibly. 

Many of these early pioneers are now retired in Bhilai. Though the 
Malayalis complain about its weather, they complain even more about 
the cost of living in Kerala—as the Biharis complain about the routine 
violence of Bihar. But what really keeps them in Bhilai is that their 
children have been raised there, are illiterate in Tamil or Bengali and 
have no chance of white-collar employment in their ‘home’ state, do not 
feel comfortable in their parents’ rustic villages and know nothing about 
agriculture. Bhilai is consequently an extremely cosmopolitan place, a 
'mini-India', they say, in which people from all over live in amity. In fact, 
Hindu/Muslim tensions remain low key? and Bhilai has suffered none of 
the communal violence that has blighted so many other industrial centres. 
In its entire history I know of only one low-key incident of rioting (in the 
mid-1960s) which appears to have had a communal element. The dark 
cloud on the horizon, however, is the gathering resentment of the local 
people towards those who have come from outside. 

The principal sources of this resentment are jobs, land and women. 
Management (which is overwhelmingly non-Chhattisgarhi) is alleged 
to discriminate against Chhattisgarhis. And indeed many managers do 


5 The proportions are one significant factor There are in fact more Christians than 
Muslims There is also a small, but visible, Sikh presence. 
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regard local men as workshy. Chhattisgarhi women, by contrast, have 
a Stakhanovite reputation, but are generally only taken on as temporary 
contract labour to do the most laborious and menial tasks—though this is 
less a matter of ethnic than gender discrimination. None is more bitter 
than those whose land was expropriated. It is their region; it is on their 
fields that the coke-oven batteries now stand, and they think that their sons 
should be preferred for employment. But the outsiders of course say that 
their children too have grown up and belong in Bhilai. And anyway it 
was their blood and sweat which built the damn plant in the first place 
while the locals were cowering in their jhonpris (mud-huts) for fear of 
balis and bulldozers. On both sides feelings run strong. But these are 
principally about jobs in the public sector. Most of those in the private 
sector entail too much work for too little money to get too agitated about. 

With regard to land, the situation is complex. The compensation money 
paid to the dispossessed is now felt to have been stingy, and it is certainly 
true that land was requisitioned in separate tranches over several years 
making it difficult for the villagers to reinvest rationally. Moreover BSP 
requisitioned much more land than it actually needed. The surplus was 
eventually made over to a Special Area Development Authority (SADA) 
which proceeded to sell much of it off to non-Chhattisgarhi speculators. 
Vast profits were made— but not of course by the villagers. The present 
employment situation is salt in the wound. Even if it has to be partitioned, 
land can be passed on from one generation to the next. But the BSP job 
which was offered in lieu went to one brother only; and now that he is 
close to retirement he is all too aware that it is not inheritable. Meanwhile 
what remain: of the fields on the periphery of the urban area are being 
greedily gobbled up by-new housing colonies frem which unscrupulous 
property dealers from outside have grown fat. And then there is the fact 
that SADA was also given control of the old residential sites (abadi) of 
the villages swallowed by the town and has granted titles to many out- 
siders living as tenants in huts that the villagers had constructed for them. 
No longer a source of rental income, these ‘foreigners’ are increasingly 
blamed for ruining the village and corrupting its youth. And indeed, 
alcoholism is a positive blight, violence a constant threat, and satta (a 
numbers racket) a real epidemic. 

Not oily that, but rates of marital breakdown are extremely high, and 
there are considerable numbers of unions between Chhattisgarhi women 
and men from outside—especially with ‘Biharis’ (a term—more or less 


6 The justice of this complaint is, however, another matter—though not one which is 
strictly relevant kere 1 defer consideration of it to a subsequent publication 
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of abuse—which includes people from eastern UP). Though the locals are 
comparatively tolerant in such matters, it does not escape their notice that 
for them ‘Bihari’ women are hors de combat and that there is sometimes 
something distinctly predatory about such liaisons. I think, for example, 
of a neighbourhood shopkeeper, and a money-lender—'Biharis' both— 
who are widely supposed to have taken village girls in settlement of debts. 
Resentment sometimes spills into violence, and fights break out between 
rival groups of local and outsider youths over love affairs that cross the 
divide. 

I should avoid implying, however, that the ‘sons-of-the-soil’—far less 
the outsiders—form a solidary homogeneous block. Many of the old 
caste barriers have indeed largely dissolved, and Chhattisgarhi men of 
the so-called ‘Hindu’ castes (the women are often more conservative) 
will now accept food and water at each other’s houses. While the first, or 
‘primary’, marriage is almost invariably caste endogamous, the chances 
are that it will end, leaving both partners free to contract a ‘secondary’ 
union to which caste is largely irrelevant—provided only that the new 
spouse belongs to one of the ‘Hindu’ castes.’ With only some slight sim- 
plification, what that means is more or less every caste in the old village 
hierarchy except for Satnamis—who are by far the largest and most vocal 
of the traditionally untouchable castes of the region and who with regard to 
food, marriage, residential space and much everyday social intercourse, 
remain isolated from the rest of the neighbourhood. Apart from that 
between locals and outsiders, then, the really significant social cleavage 
in these ex-villages is that between two substantialised and antagonistic 
caste blocks—‘Hindus’ and Satnamis.? 

I should also avoid implying that the generally suppressed tension 
between Chhattisgarhis and others is something more than it is. Bhilai is 
not Bombay or Assam, and suppressed tension is a significant step back 
from a Hobbesian state of ‘Warre’. In large measure, I want to suggest, 
the lid is provided by public sector employment. 


IH 
In the happy world of the fields 


As far as work is concerned, and despite its discontents, my Chhattisgarhi 
informants do not generally compare the new industrial 'civilisation' 


7 Cf. Dumont's (1964) classic discussion of the distinction between pnmary and sec- 
ondary marriage. 
8 For a more detailed discussion of this theme, see Parry (forthcoming) 
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unfavourably with the old world of task-oriented peasant agriculture. 
Before I knew better, I went to some pains to prod them into telling me 
how oppressive a life ruled by the clock and the factory siren is, and into 
indulging their nostalgia for the happy world of the fields. My enquiries 
were met with incomprehension or amused incredulity. “Highest is agri- 
culture, business is middling, lowest is employment"? they would quote, 
only to ruefully reflect on how today the relative valuation contained in 
that old adage has been reversed. 

The fact is that agricultural work is now regarded with deep distaste— 
especially by the young. Though many local households in the neigh- 
bourhoods I studied still own some land in the surrounding countryside, 
even unemployed youngsters resolutely refuse to so much as supervise the 
work of day-labourers in the fields, let alone work in them themselves. 
They are suvidhabhogi (‘privileged’, literally ‘enjoyers of amenities’), 
their fathers complain, and unwilling to toil up to their knees in mud 
in all weathers, or to spend broken nights guarding the crops. For their 
part the young see agriculture as emblematic of the rustic world of their 
‘thumb-impression’ (angutha-chhap) elders. ‘How with my education 
will I work on the land?’, they rhetorically ask. It is not that old village 
ways are found totally wanting. Many do indeed evoke an image of rural 
life as one of mutual concern and freedom from crime. But in almost 
the same breath that life is also disparaged for its backwardness, bigotry, 
illiteracy and lack of 'civilisation'—and it is with these that agriculture 
is associated. 

Certainly most young men prefer cash in hand from casual labour 
on a construction site to grains in the household's storage bins. The 
returns are more immediate, more predictable and more individualised. 
For the fruits of an uncertain harvest one has to wait, but contract labour 
provides the wherewithal for sharab (liquor) and satta this evening. And 
if there js no family land, and one is forced to work for daily wages, 
then contract labour pays better. Unsupervised by senior kin, it also 
holds out the promise of flirtation, romance and even sexual adventure— 
a significant proportion of illicit love affairs and secondary unions being 
initiated between members of mixed gangs of contract workers in such 
apparently unpromising settings as the BSP slag-dump. But above all, 
many agricultural tasks are regarded as harder and more unpleasant than 
those required in most forms of contract labour; and for the majority of my 
informants—whose conditions of existence are considerably less harsh 


9 Uttam kheti, madhyam vyavsay, nich naukan. 
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than those described by Breman (1996) and for whom no work that day 
is much less likely to mean going hungry—there is also perhaps some 
sense that cultivation imposes greater compulsion. When the weather 
conditions are right, it is now that the fields need ploughing or the seed to 
besown. But if one's body aches, one may well decide that one’s presence 
on the building site can wait till next week. At the risk of labouring the 
point, task-orientation imposes its own time-discipline which may be at 
least as coercive as that of the contractor. 

Though fathers deplore their sons’ lack of stoicism, foot-dragging and 
even outright refusal to go to the fields, their own attitude to working 
the land is generally ambivalent. In the one of the ex-villages I studied 
which still has fields of its own, the real preoccupation is with rocketing 
real estate values rather than paddy production. But many long-serving 
BSP workers of local origin invest the Rs 4 lakh or so that they receive on 
retirement in land further out which they farm with hired labour. Land 
ownership is still a source of prestige and an asset reckoned in marriage. 
Such investments also have the important advantage not only of grow- 
ing in value, but also of lacking liquidity. They are therefore relatively 
immune to being whittled away by the importunate demands of kin— 
most likely, of unemployed sons with hare-brained schemes for making 
a fortune or with problems involving the police. 

But while land is certainly valued, the endless complaint is that today 
there is no profit in cultivation. So insistently is this repeated that it took 
me some to realise that crop yields are in fact very much higher than they 
were in pre-BSP days—by a factor of perhaps four or five times. In any 
event, the complaint is on my calculations considerably exaggerated, and 
is anyway premised on non-family labour doing most of the work. What is 
certainly the case, however, is that agricultural production in much of this 
region is marked by its insecurity, that within living memory Chhattisgarh 
has in several years experienced famine conditions, and that quite a high 
proportion of the least privileged segments of the Chhattisgarhi industrial 
labour force who now live in these Bhilai neighbourhoods were driven 
out of their villages of origin by dearth, drought and hunger. Their lack 
Of nostalgia for the lost world of peasant production should not occasion 
surprise. 

But there is possibly also an ideological element to it. In each of ‘my’ 
three ex-villages, in pre-BSP days well over half of the land was controlled. 
by the malguzar (a landlord-cum-revenue official), to whom most other 
village households were beholden, whose autocratic ways are legendary, 
and in whose fields they were required to work. Cultivation is therefore 
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associated with subordination—especially perhaps by the Satnamis who 
suffered most from these exactions, and whose young men are today (or 
so their fathers complain) particularly averse to the fields. Meanwhile, 
competition from industry has driven up agricultural wages, while the 
fortunes of the old daus—the erstwhile landed elite of the village—have 
generally declined. While in the past a dau's womenfolk would not have 
toiled in the fields, now they are forced to do so. So while there are some 
who disdain agricultural labour for its association with past servitude, 
there are others who resent it as the signifier of their fall from grace. 

But whether fathers or sons, daus or Satnamis, all agree that for back- 
breaking toii, ploughing and levelling the fields, and transplanting the 
paddy in the monsoon rain, is hard to beat. It is true that new labour 
arrangements—in the form of work-teams hired on a contract basis to 
perform a specific task, so much per acre—have intensified the effort 
required, introduced a new element of self-exploitation and a new equa- 
tion between time and money. Consistent with Thompson, it's a variant 
on industrial piece-work rates that keeps the workers at it from dawn to 
dusk. But what is less consistent with Thompson is that, even in its tradi- 
tional forms, agricultural production is certainly not understood as a more 
humane and desirable way of making a living than work in a factory— 
whether public or private. In some BSP departments some working con- 
ditions seem extremely exacting; but when I asked workers how they 
managed to tolerate them, I was several times told that as the son of a 
farmer they had no problem. 

Whether industrial workers in Bhilai feel alienated from factory work is 
a difficult question. Even within the regular BSP workforce I am struck 
by the variation—between workers in different departments, between 
workers with different tasks within the same department, and above all 
between relatively recent recruits and the older men who joined in the 
pioneer days. Some take an obvious pride in their jobs, enthusiasti- 
cally describing improvements they had themselves initiated—a better 
door-opening mechanism for the coke-oven batteries, a new fitting which 
allows the rollers in the Rail Mill to be changed in half the time. Others, 
it is obvious, lack any commitment, regard work as nothing but drudgery 
and are interested only in doing as little of it as possible. But the one 
generalisation which does seem safe is that, while industrial workers 
are conventionally supposed to be alienated from the factory, factory 
work has most conspicuously alienated these neophyte proletarians from 
agriculture—in which they are increasingly deskilled and of which they 
are increasingly disdainful. 
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IV 
In dark satanic mills 


My experience of the BSP shopfloor has mainly been in the Coke Oven 
Department, supplemented by short periods in the older of the two Steel 
Melting Shops (SMS 1) and the Plate Mill. The Coke Ovens and SMS 
1 rate as ‘hard’ shops where ‘real men’ work. Though conditions today 
are considerably less harsh than they were in the past, and though the 
bonuses are better here than elsewhere, new recruits go to great lengths 
to avoid being posted to either shop. 

Across the rail tracks, a monumental fountain—‘The Fountain of 
Love’—marks the start of Coke Oven territory. Just behind it stretches 
a massive rectangular phalanx of batteries—maybe 800 m long, 20 m 
broad and 15 m high. Their function is to convert coal into coke for the 
blast furnaces. Located to one side are two modern batteries with a larger 
capacity, but this phalanx consists of the eight older ones, four blocks of 
two laid end-to-end. Each battery has sixty-five vertically arranged ovens 
separated from each other by a heating chamber. Eighteen tons of coal 
are charged into each oven from a charging car which runs along the top 
of the battery, and eighteen or so hours later 12 tons of coke are pushed 
eut of the oven by a kind of giant ramrod attached to the pusher car on 
one side of the battery (‘pusher side’) into a quenching car positioned on 
the other side (*coke side"). 

From the batteries seeps a dense, acrid fog of fumes and smoke, flames 
whooshing high into the air at unpredictable intervals from vents on the 
top of the ovens. To the right of the road that runs beside them is a tangle of 
massive overhead pipes mounted on concrete pillars, snaking in and out of 
each other in all directions and angrily spitting steam and boiling liquids. 
A fenced-off patch of hard rust-coloured ground below bears, like a bitter 
reproach, a now faded sign saying ‘Site for Garden’. Behind it are the 
administrative buildings and then the by-products plants; and further on 
still are the coal handling yards with their 17 km of conveyor belt running 
through galleries of corrugated iron constructed on stilts above the ground. 
Obscured from view, on ‘coke side’ where the quenching car waits to drive 
the red-hot coke into a tower where it is doused with phenol water, are the 
Coke Sorting Plants and the galleries through which the coke is conveyed 
to the blast furnaces. Between the cooling towers and the steaming grey 
phenol-water soak-pits—into which one could disappear without trace 
save for one’s plastic identity card and wrist-watch—are Public Relations 
Department hoardings bearing the injunction to ‘Have a Nice Day’. 
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Even when you are on the ground, the Coke Oven Department might 
present itself as a plausible model for a latter-day industrial version of 
Signorelli’s frescoes of hell. But when you are on top of the batteries you 
could really believe that you have arrived in the master’s imagination. 
Even at mid-day, visibility seems to demand landing lights; the ambient 
air temperature reaches 50 degrees Celsius, and the surface of the deck 
is so hot that on the first occasion I went up there with the rod‘ group, I 
had to spend the shift hopping from foot to foot because layers from the 
thick rubber soles on my shoes were left sizzling on the deck behind me. 
Here, and on the platform down below that runs beside the ovens, men 
move around like ambulant mummies, so thoroughly swathed against the 
heat that even their mothers might not recognise them. The older workers 
chew tobacco compulsively to take the taste of the dust from their mouths, 
and it is widely held that those who work on the batteries must drink liquor 
to clean the gas from their guts. But though the Coke Ovens are more 
insalubrious, they are less immediately dangerous than SMS 1 where huge 
ladles of molten steel, ‘thimbles’ of red-hot slag and just-cast ingots are 
shifted around by crane or train in a space which is much more confined. 

Some tasks which are done in such shops are extraordinarily taxing. 
Take Dukalu,!° a mason in SMS 1, who works in incredible temperatures 
in the cramped area right behind the furnaces preparing the brick-lined 
channels (or ‘launders’) through which the molten metal is tapped. Or in 
the Cóke Ovens, take Itvari and Ram Bhagat's rod group. They mainly 
work on the oven-tops where they clear obstructions and adjust the bricks 
which regulate the intake of air at the bottom of the heating chambers. 
This they do with long metal rods which they insert through the vertical 
flues on the oven deck. So intense is the heat that I found it difficult to 
even look into the heating chamber to see the brick and the burner, let 
alone stand over the flue long enough to adjust it some thirty feet below 
with a rod that's red hot within seconds. But other work-teams from their 
Refractory Group have even tougher tasks: the spray groups who work 
in front of the open doors plugging gaps and cracks in the brickwork 
with a mortar and acid slurry which they direct at the walls through a 
compressed-air spray; or the hot repair group, who patch the brickwork 
inside the oven doors while they are charged, building a partition wall 
with a heat-resistant lining a few feet in to separate off the burning coal 
from the area of wall on which they will work—the mason laying the 
bricks with his body half in and half out of the oven. 


10 1 employ pseudonyms throughout. 
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What is striking about such work-teams, however, is that the distribu- 
tion of work within them is often conspicuously unequal—the charge- 
man notionally in charge often being the most obvious, if not the only, 
passenger. More striking still is that although such jobs are extremely 
demanding, the amount of the working day spent on them is not. On the 
first occasion I accompanied the rod group, we were through in an hour 
and half; on the second in just over two. For the rest of the shift we sat 
about chatting, drinking tea and going for a stroll. 

And even in the hard shops, not all jobs are that hard. Much of the 
work requires neither much skill nor such physicaFstamina. Jagdish, a 
Maharashtrian Mahar from one of the neighbourhoods I studied, is the 
‘helper’ to a technician whose job is to change the nozzle valves on the 
giant ladles that pour the molten steel into the ingot moulds in SMS 1. T 
joined him there one day at the beginning of the second shift at 2.00 in the 
afternoon. By 2.30 he was ready to start work. By 3.00 the first task was 
done and we spent the next hour and half chatting, drinking tea in the can- 
teen and reading the newspaper. At 4.30 there was another job to be done. 
That took twenty minutes, and by then he was ready to leave. Though the 
second shift ends at 10.00 p.m., Jagdish boasts that in the four years he has 
been in the shop he is yet to stay beyond 5.00. Or take Ganesh, a Satnami 
from the same neighbourhood who is a welder working in a team which 
services the evaporation cooling system on the SMS 1 furnace doors. 
The job he was assigned during the shift I spent with him took nearly 
three hours. But for the previous two days he had nothing to do at all. Or, 
more extreme, take Prakash—another welder and another neighbour, who 
works in the Bloom and Billet Mill where his job is to cut free the block- 
age when one of the red-hot slabs of steel gets jammed on the rollers, 
which he does from behind an asbestos screen with an oxyacetylene 
torch. When the mill shuts down for maintenance, he works consistently 
at repairing the guides which direct the blooms. But otherwise the hours 
are unpredictable—maybe one in a week; maybe one in a month. In his 
spare time in the plant, Jagdish normally reads a romance and plays satta. 
Ganesh strolls about and smokes ganja, while Prakash plays pasa (a dioe 
game) or reads. What really concerns the officers is that they can find 
their workers when they are needed, and those who sleep or play cards 
in their locker-room are much less likely to attract their displeasure than 
those who wander off on their own. But managerial surveillance is only 
minimally constraining, and by contrast with Bhilai's larger private sector 
factories, there is no clandestine network of informers and stool-pigeons. 
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In many Operations jobs—the teeming crane drivers in SMS 1, the 
pushing car operators in the Coke Ovens, the list would be endless—the 
worker is expected to remain at or near his post for four hours at a stretch, 
though he is unlikely to be working throughout that time. The unwritten 
convention is that he can then go home. But even those without such 
semi-official licence can generally get away in good time if they keep 
en the right side of their superiors, and can square or evade Security at 
the' gates. Certainly, it is not unusual to find somebody who went on 
the first shift at 6.00 in the morning and is back by 9.00. When, an 
hour after his shift had started, I went to find Madanlal in the SMS 1 
stripping yard where the steel ingots are removed from the moulds, he 
and one of the other five crane operators on duty had already left for 
some 'important work' (which turned out to be fixing his motor-bike). 
But even so the three that remained were not overstretched, and I sat 
and chatted with them for 75 minutes before the first waggon arrived. 
The maximum number that might come in a shift would be ten or twelve, 
which they reckon they could clear in roughly three hours. Their delivery, 
however, is sporadic, so the shift consists of short periods of intense 
activity interspersed with longish intervals of leisure. As this example 
suggests, manning levels are sufficiently generous to allow groups of 
workers to organise their own informal duty rosters, and one worker 
might sometimes substitute for a mate in a different shift. If all else fails, 
you can always take casual leave or get a friend to deposit your token. 
Here, at any rate, the constraints of industrial time-discipline are not really 
oppressive. 

The Coke Oven batteries are manned by various teams—the Heat- 
ing Group who monitor and regulate the temperatures in the heating 
chambers, and clean and maintain the gas lines; the Refractory Group 
who repair the brickwork; Mechanical and Electrical Maintenance, and 
Operations who charge and push the ovens. For each pair of batteries 
there are around fifty Operations workers in each of three shifts. On 
any one shift, maybe seven would be on their weekly holiday and on 
average six or seven more might be eligible for leave. What remains 
is a notional complement of 36—37, while conventional wisdom is that 
30-31; workers are required to run the shift efficiently. In other words, a 
15—20 per cent surplus is built into the manning levels required, so that 
from the point of view of productive efficiency it really does not matter 
if these extra hands report for duty or not. But even if more than that 
absent themselves—as regularly happens on the night shift and at festival 
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times—production continues more or less normally. Extra hands might 
be borrowed from other batteries, a shortage in one category of operative 
is filled by upgrading a worker from a lower one, and various routine 
cleaning tasks will remain undone. On the larger canvas of the plant as 
a whole, it is therefore not surprising that there is no simple correlation 
between peaks in the graph for absenteeism and troughs in the graph for 
production. 

The Heating Group is subdivided into various sections, of which the 
group which cleans and maintains the Hydraulic Main pipe that runs along 
the oven-tops has the nastiest job. They begin at 6.00 in the morning but 
on most days most of the unit will have left the plant by 9.00, when the 
General Shift members of the Heating Group are just starting their day. 
With the latter I once spent a week on batteries A and B.!! A typical day 
might begin with Tamrakar, the unusually dynamic chargeman on battery 
B, inspecting the burners in the heating chambers through the vertical 
flues at the top. By eye he could instantly tell which were giving off less 
heat than they should, and which pipes and valves in the basement would 
therefore need cleaning. Tamrakar, Senior Gas Man Motilal and the team 
of six workers under them would then go down to the cellars below the 
ovens to start work. The atmosphere down there is suffocating, but the 
group would work steadily for an hour and a half. We would then go out 
for some air before congregating at 1 1.00 for tea in the 'Gas Man room'— 
a dark and dirty cellar with a few lockers which the General Shift heating 
men from the two batteries use as acommon-room-cum-dormitory. After 
tea it would be time for lunch and a nap; another short cleaning job 
(taking maybe 30 minutes), tea-time again and it would be time to pack 
up. Next day the same, only this time contract labour is on hand and does 
the morning cleaning job with BSP workers standing over them issuing 
instructions. 

But all this needs to be put in perspective. That week the group would 
be coming into the plant on their day off to do an extra job necessitated 
by the temporary closure of the main gas line for repairs,!? And just 
sometimes there are real emergencies to cope with. At 7.30 a.m. on 


!! Fictionalised labels. 

12 One conspicuous exception to the relatively relaxed work regimes I describe are the 
very long hours put 1n by BSP officers at Senior Manager level with direct responsibility 
for key production processes The one in charge of the Heating Group would regularly doa 
twelve hour day in the plant, come in on his day off, and spend nights there if some problem 
had ansen In the course of a single evening at home he might receive ten to fifteen phone 
calls up-dating him on the state of the battenes 
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11 December 1995, there was complete failure of the electricity board's 
power supply to the plant. The BSP has its own generating capacity 
which is supposed to provide emergency cover which can keep essential 
operations ticking over, but the sudden load-shedding placed an intoler- 
able strain on the system which also failed. For some time there was not 
an amp of electricity throughout the plant. In the Coke Ovens the imme- 
diate consequences were catastrophic. Without a functioning extractor 
system, there was a massive build-up of combustible gases in the bat- 
teries. By 8.00 a.m. when the Senior Manager in charge of the Heat- 
ing Group reached the plant, the place was ablaze, flames pouring out 
of the oven doors and lapping all over the tops. At ground level you 
could hardly see five paces ahead, while the batteries were ‘just like 
a scene from Towering Inferno'. The one area which was not on fire 
were the basements and walkways under the batteries where the Heat- 
ing Group does much of its work; and while the rest of the plant stood 
helplessly by for a week, the gas men worked like Trojans rigging up 
ways of preventing dangerous concentrations of gas, and restoring each 
battery jn turn. Not all could be relied on, but the Senior Manager picked 
his best and had them working round the clock in relays, some hardly 
going home throughout the week. The moral of the tale, of course, is 
that some types of industrial work might also be described às consist- 
ing of long, fallow periods of idleness interspersed with bouts of intense 
activity. 

But there's also another. During that week of chaos, work ground to 
a virtual halt in much of the rest of the plant. Without coke for the blast 
furnaces there is no pig iron; without pig iron, no steel to be made or rolled. 
An electricity sub-station was flooded by heavy monsoon rain in July '94, 
putting three blast furnaces out of action.’ The Steel Melting Shops cut 
production because they were short of pig iron; the Coke Ovens because 
they were not getting enough blast furnace gas and because anyway they 
could not store so much output when blast furnace demand was so low. On 
the first occasion that I visited one of the Coal Handling Plants, there were 
400 waggons waiting to be unloaded—about four shifts’ work. But on the 
previous day there had been not a single waggon to process. Moreover, 
productive intensity is by no means constant throughout the year. In the 
last quarter up to April, shop managements desperately struggle to fulfil 
their targets. But in the next three months much machinery is shut down 
for maintenance and workers in Operations may have relatively little to 
do. In short, as in peasant agriculture, production has seasonal highs and 
lows; and a good deal of what might seem to be shirking is simply a 
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consequence of an idleness enforced by breakdowns, failures in supply 
and essential maintenance. 

A good deal, but not everything. Barring major, but exceptional, con- 
vulsions like the ‘Towering Inferno’ incident and despite frequent hic- 
cups on one battery or other (a spillage of coal from the overhead bunker 
blocking the path of the charging car; the ‘mis-pushing’ of coke when the 
quenching car is not in place which melts its track and brings down the 
trolley-wire), production continues in most parts of the shop, and the daily 
output of the major shops is in fact quite constant. In the Coke Ovens, for 
example, the range of variation in the number of ovens pushed per day in 
January 1998 was between 348-401; while in November 1997— which 
was typical—the blast furnaces produced between 11,000 and 13,000 
tons of hot metal a day. Plainly, not every sleeping worker sleeps only 
while production is temporarily suspended. 

Shirking is a social fact, explicitly acknowledged (and sometimes exag- 
gerated) by workers themselves. ‘BSP men bhagne ka "culture" hai’ 
(‘BSP has a “bunking off" culture’); ‘Biharis’, Chhattisgarhis or who- 
ever are kamchor (shirkers, literally ‘work-thieves’) who ‘think of the 
plant as their father's factory that they can come and go as they like’. 
The problem, as one worker explained as we sat over a third cup of tea 
in the canteen, is the lack of incentives. ‘Good worker, no prize; bad 
worker, no punishment', as he pithily put it in English, going on in Hindi 
to contrast the private sector where ‘a worker works only after folding his 
hands’ (in supplication) and for at least seven hours a shift. ‘But here, if 
an officer orders him to do some job,’ (he lifts one buttock off the bench 
and contorts his face in a pantomime of desperation), ‘he says that he 
must go to the latrine. When the chargeman tells him to be quick, he will 
ask, “What, will you stop my piss and shit?” 

What the old-timers of peasant origin say, of course, is that these young- 
sters can’t work because they were not raised on the pure milk and ghee 
that they had enjoyed; or won’t work because their fathers have had to pay 
so much to get them a job that they regard it as their property. Largely 
absent from workers’ accounts is any hint that kamchori (shirking) is 
seen—in the manner of Scott (1985)—as a weapon of the weak against 
managerial oppression. So far as I could discern, there was no disap- 
proval of ‘rate-busters’ as class collaborators; little sense that avoiding 
work was a way of denying or mitigating the claims of a superordinate 
class, and only rarely is it pleaded that avoiding work is justifiable because 
the claims which are made on the worker are themselves unjust. Though 
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there are certainly exceptions, !? for the most part it is not I think plausible 
to see skiving as a 'Svejk-ian' form of class resistance. 

A more compelling consideration is the relatively high level of man- 
ning which allows labour to be used with relatively low intensity. Indeed, 
Isometimes had the impression that if the full complement were to report 
for duty, they might actually impair productive efficiency. One afternoon 
spent ‘coke side’ with the hot repair group (a spray group was work- 
ing alongside), I counted sixteen of us (including three officers and two 
chargemen) on the 2m wide platform which was strewn with equipment 
and fragments of brick. Laden with red-hot coke, the quenching car 
shunted up and down within a few feet; and as the door-extractor car 
advanced menacingly towards us we would scamper for cover at the end 
of the battery. The masons worked rapidly in relays, but the only con- 
tribution which half the group made, apart from increasing the risk of a 
fatal fall, was to go on some desultory errand for another tool, or to echo 
an instruction which had already been given. 3 

Not surprisingly, many bright young recruits develop a sense of futility 
and alienation, frustrated that their talents and training (often in a trade: 
which is totally irrelevant to the job they are actually assigned in the plant) 
are squandered. The feeling that there is not enough to do turns into a 
feeling that itis not worth doing anyway. When the Heating Group now tell 
the tale of their heroic hour at the time of the ‘Towering Inferno’, their eyes 
light up as they recall the sense of togetherness and their ‘relish’ (maja) 
in ‘real’ work. What is also relevant here is the way in which recruitment 
happens. A young man will register at the employment exchange for a 
Plant Attendant’s post as soon as he has passed his tenth class exams. 
But the queue of applicants is so long that in 1994 BSP were still only 
interviewing those who had registered in 1983. In the interim, many will 


13 One such exception was a well-articulated campaign of go-slows and surreptitious 
sabotage on the first of the two modern batteries which came to a head when the second was 
commissioned Even before this there had been some discontent amongst its young, well- 
educated and highly solidary workforce because workers in junior grades were regularly 
required to perform tasks which properly belonged to more senior ones, to which they 
consequently felt enuded. Management effectively bought them off with a promise of 
fast-track promotion, but when the newest battery was commissioned their (previously 
light) workloads increased, and new senior operators were parachuted in over their heads. 
Simmering discontent turned into concerted, but covert, resistance But significantly this: 
received no sympathy from the workers on the older batteries who resented their former 
privileges, while the support of the union—which was caught between them—was highly 
equivocal. 
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have spent their days loafing about, drinking, gambling and getting into 
fights. Others wil! have continued their education, and ray well have an 
MA or a BSc by the time they are called for interview. The first category 
are often demoralised, sometimes even semi-criminalised, and without 
any habit of labour; while the second aspire to work with computers in 
a comfortable office and disdain the ‘nut-bolt’ work to which they are 
actually assigned as fit only for some unparh gvar (illiterate yokel). 

And then again, there is the fact that slacking is possible because man- 
agerial power to prevent it is quite circumscribed. It must be emphasised, 
however, that both the possibility and propensity for it is rather unevenly 
distributed. In Battery Operations, for example, a dereliction of duty is 
immediately obvious in a way that it is not amongst General Shift work- 
ers doing routine maintenance tasks. But just as striking as this variation 
between work-groups is that within them; and I was often surprised by 
the absence of effective informal sanctions against their most manifestly 

Cindolent members (a product perhaps of the fact that in many routine 
non-Operations jobs, work which is shirked is likely to remain undone 
rather than falling to somebody else's lot). 

The notified absenteeism rates seem high,'* though the relationship 
that these bear to reality is unclear. On the one hand the way in which 
the figures are calculated exaggerates its extent,!> but on the other takes 
no account of the number of workers—often with exemplary attendance 
records—who lodge their tokens at the beginning of the shift and then 
turn round and go home. The pattern they show is largely predictable: 
highest in the hardest shops, during the summer months and the week 
after pay-day; on the night shift; at festival times and during harvest. 
Also predictable is that Chhattisgarhis are more likely to be sporadically 
absent throughout the year, whereas the attendance of outsiders tends 
to be more regular until they go back to Bihar or wherever and fail to 
reappear for some weeks after their leave has expired. As for its causes, 
boredom and frustration are certainly one. The money-lending businesses 
of some workers are said to be another—the debtors (characteristically 


14 Alarm bells ring when the figure exceeds 15 per ceat. In the Coke Ovens they remained 
between 14 and 15 per cent during November and December 1997. 

I5 The rate is reckoned from the combined figures for unsanctioned and sanctioned leave 
(excluding the weekly holiday). One managerial justification for this 1s that much sanctioned 
leave 1s only sanctioned ex post facto when the employee shows up with some more or less 
implausible excuse for his absence over the past few days. But since some grandmothers 
do undoubtedly die and some workers are genuimely ill, the proportion of skivers must 
undoubtedly be smaller than the statistics suggest 
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Chhattisgarhis and Telugus with a drink problem) staying away from the 
plant in order to avoid their creditors (stereotypically ‘Biharis’). More 
certain is that alcohol is a major cause—some workers in the neighbour- 
hoods I studied regularly going on long binges and not reporting for duty 
for weeks on end. 

But again the incidence of absenteeism is very uneven—some workers 
being absent with true dedication and some who are rarely absent at 
all. Three hundred and thirty-six workers in the Coke Oven Department 
(11.1 per cent of its workforce) were officially notified as absent for 
50 days or more during 1997, and of these 217 (7.2 per cent) were absent 
for more than 100 days. Of the 105 workers in the Heating Group who 
were reported absent in the eleven month period between April 1991 
and February 1992, 75 were away for 10 days or less. Again, out of 96 
(notoriously susceptible) Operations workers on batteries A and B for 
whom I have information, 13 had no absences at all during 1997, 37 had 
less than 10 days, 21 had between 11 and 50 days, 13 had between 50 
and 100, and 12 had more than 100. 

It is only in the case of this last category (a hundred or more days 
in the year) that BSP's disciplinary procedures are likely to grind into 
action. The process is extremely protracted, many officers judging that it 
is more trouble than itis worth. And if a worker comes from a well-known 
criminal family, and his brother is legendary for having walked down a 
crowded street with the severed head of a supposed police informer held 
aloft, one may well conclude that inertia is the best policy. Nor is it 
obvious what other sanctions a middle-ranking officer has to buttress his 
authority. The present promotion system makes a worker's advancement 
quasi-automatic; and overtime was abolished in 1987. A workforce 
which enjoys considerable security of employment, officers who have 
rather limited power, work conditions that are often unpleasant—the real 
issue perhaps is not why absenteeism rates are high, time-keeping lax 


16 These figures should be read in the context of tbe fact that, in addition to his weekly 
day-off, a worker is entitled to 51 days of paid leave in the year (though 20 of these are on 
half-pay). In theory, he is therefore required to work only 262 days, and must work at least 
240 to be entitled to the full-quota of holiday In practice many exchange some of their 
leave for cash. 

l7 This was partly because it was seen as a significant cause of slacking (encouraging 
deliberate torpitude during regular hours in order to have work to do on double or triple 
time); of absenteeism (with overtime a worker could eam more in fifteen days work in the 
month than by coming regularly for his shifts); and of considerable ill-will (accusations of 
favouritism directed at the officers, of chamchagin [sycophancy] directed at workers, and 
of comering the benefits for themselves directed at union leaders). 
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and the workers less industrious than they might be. Given that most of 
them could almost certainly get away with less, the puzzle is rather why 
so many of them attend pretty regularly and work as hard as is necessary 
to run the plant at its rated capacity. 

The most obvious answer is pecuniary. A day's absence is a day's pay 
foregone; and bonuses are forfeited at an escalating rate below 23 days 
attendance per month. Given BSP wage levels compared to those of the 
private sector, an average of 20 days (involving the sacrifice of one-fifth to 
one-quarter of possible gross earnings) might seem quite sustainable— 
until one realises that for many workers this represents a much more 
significant proportion of net pay since they have taken substantial loans 
from the plant which are repaid in fixed monthly instalments. 

But monetary considerations are not the only ones. Worker compliance 
is ‘bought’ by management acquiescence in their informal duty rosters 
and by the system of ‘see-offs’. Who should do which jobs, and for how 
long, is governed by union agreements. But when manning is short the 
shift-manager must ask the oventopman to put in an extra couple of hours, 
or to drive the charging car when that job is properly done by somebody 
in a superior grade.!? Though the worker might in theory refuse, he is in 
practice unlikely to do so. Though getting past the gates is his own con- 
cern, the tacit quid pro quo is a blind eye to him leaving the plant whenever 
he is not actually needed; while the explicit (though unofficial) deal is 
that when he is asked to work beyond customary norms he is given a 'see- 
off'—Aa day's compensatory leave when he will be marked present when in 
fact he is not. Crudely, then, the workers work in exchange for their liberty 
to leave (or perhaps never appear) when their labour is not really required. 

A third answer lies in the camaraderie of the work-group and the fast 
friendships which develop within it. Take Tarlok, a Plant Attendant in 
the Plate Mill, who had improved the shining hour between registering 
at the employment exchange and getting a BSP job by doing a BLLB. At 
first, he explained, his life in the plant felt utterly useless (bahut bekar 
lagta tha), and it seemed 'absurd' (atpata) that after finishing a degree 
he should be doing a job of this kind. He felt trapped, thought it would 
be better to be unemployed, and spent this working day wondering if his 
friends had been to find him at home and if they would meet that evening. 
But now his closest friends are his colleagues in the plant, where he is 
‘set’ and where ‘time passes well’ (ab achcha time pass hota hai), so that 
a day away seems ‘worthless’ (faltu). 


18 In the latter case, he will be paid an extra allowance (c. Rs 12 per shift). 


V 
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Enemies, as one worker put it, are a luxury one cannot afford in the 
plant. Many jobs in the *hard' shops are dangerous and even when they 
are not the production of steel demands close collaboration (cf. Kornblum 
1974). The pitside worker in SMS 1 is daily at the mercy of the teeming 
crane driver who shifts 270 ton ladles of molten steel across the shopfloor; 
the finishing stand operator in the Plate Mill counts on his colleagues on 
the roughing and vertical stands to send down the plates at the right inter- 
vals and temperature if he is to manage his job properly. In Operations, 
even fairly senior managers will quite often lend a hand when it's needed. 
The coke from oven 23 must be pushed at 3.35, the pushing car operator 
needs a break and the officer in charge might take over while he goes 
for tea. But things tend to be different in the General Shift, where the 
majority of workers are doing unskilled routine tasks which do not have 
the same immediacy, and where relations between officers and workers 
tend to be more distant and hierarchical. 

It is, of course, not only work which requires cooperation but also 
escaping it. At the principal gates to the plant there are regular checks on 
departing workers at certain times of the day. Unless one leaves imme- 
diately after lodging one’s token, it is difficult to get out during the night 
shift without proper authorisation. The second shift (2.00—10.00 p.m.) is 
easiest, while on the first (6.00 a.m.—2.00 p.m.) there is checking after 
10.a.m. Most shift-workers have a partner (joridar). On the first shift, the 
standard division of labour between, say, oventopmen partners is that one 
works the first three hours (allowing him to get away before the checking 
_ starts), the other does the remaining five and next day they swop. Here, 
admittedly, we find echoes of Thompson’s tule of the clock—though what 
it really rules are arrangements for leaving the job rather than perform- 
ing it. It is with your joridar that you cooperate over when you work; 
but it is with others that you must cooperate while working—which again 
involves personal negotiation within a framework laid down by the cus- 
tomary practices of the work-group. Amongst the oventopmen, there isa 
division of labour between the ‘hatchman’ and the ‘valveman’. The latter 
has lighter duties and it has to be decided who will act in which role for 
how many ovens this shift. 

Between work-groups with different functions enforced collaboration 
can, of course, create tensions. Operations workers, who are under pres- 
sure to maintain a strict schedule of charging and pushing the ovens, 
complain about the lethargy. with which maintenance workers respond to 
their urgent calls for repairs to the pusher car (while the latter complain 
that there would not be so many breakdowns if the operators were less 
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careless). Operations also moan about the Refractory Group getting in 
the way and disrupting their schedules; and about the Heating Group, 
whose relatively relaxed workloads they resent, producing unworkable 
schedules in the first place (to which the Heating Group's response is that 
Operations workers are just brawn and no brain, and that they are always 
trying to get them to amend the schedules so that it will appear that they 
have done their job on time and that the blame for poor quality coke must 
lie elsewhere). 

In the ‘hard’ shops, each shift is manned by workers belonging to a sin- 
gle brigade. For the eight older batteries there are three brigades of Opera- 
tions workers, each with a strength of just over 200 men. Membership of a 
brigade never changes, so the same set of men are always on duty together 
and come to know each other well over long periods of time. A real loy- 
alty develops, and also some rivalry with other brigades (who are berated 
for their slackness in going off duty leaving this or that job half done). 
And then within the brigade there are those who all work on the same bat- 
tery, who share a room where they eat, sleep and drink tea together, and 
into which other workers are admitted only on sufferance. It is, of course, 
these smaller work-groups which develop the most intense solidarity. 

For present purposes the important thing about such work groups is 
their social heterogeneity. Take the Heating Group once more. In the 
group as a whole, and—with one exception—in each of the smaller 
work-teams into which it is subdivided, the number of Chhattisgarhis and 
outsiders is roughly equal.? Most teams include both Satnamis and men 
of ‘Hindu’ caste; and a few include the odd Muslim, Sikh or Christian. 
Some of their members are also strikingly different in their styles of life. 
Amongst the General Shift workers on batteries A and B, for example, 
was a Halbah Gond whose pastimes in the plant included hunting rats for 
roasting; and a BSP cricket umpire from Karnataka who would engage 
me in erudite conversation about the English County Championship. 

Ido not want to claim that such social disparities are always smoothly 
negotiated. They plainly are not. But in the ‘Gas Man room’ all eat 


19 The exception is the Hydraulic Main Group, which 1s very largely made up of 
Chhattisgarhus Of the non-Chhattisgarhis, the majority are in supervisory grades One 
explanation for this 1s that most other tasks performed by the Heating Group demand stan- 
dards of literacy and numeracy which the older Chhattisgarhi workers do not have. Another 
is that locals with land in the vicinity of the plant welcome a regime which allows them to 
leave rt after a couple of hours in the morning In other sections of the Coke Oven workforce, 
the proportion of Chhattisgarhis to outsiders is less even than in the Heating Group. But 
work-teams are still almost invariably mixed in terms of both caste and regional ethnicity. 
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together, vegetables brought from home being shovelled onto other 
people's plates—by Satnamis as well, though there were occasions in 
the plant when I sensed a degree of assertiveness about such generos- 
ity. 'At least here you cannot refuse' is the unspoken challenge. But it 
is one which nobody accepts. In the higher grades there are certainly 
tensions over a promotion policy which allows Scheduled Caste workers 
to leapfrog others more senior. But caste is less troubling than regional 
ethnicity2)—a certain tenseness over which is expressed in the form of 
ritualised joking in which insults which outside the plant might lead to 
real offence are banteringly traded.?! In private, however, some individ- 
uals are prone to rumble on about how the Chhattisgarhis will cover up 
for each other, but never for us; about how these interlopers from outside 
are always catching hold of some union leader to extricate them from 
the really tough jobs. In the Heating Group these feelings came to the 
surface in the recent election of two union representatives. Tamrakar, the 
chargeman from battery B, ran on a *Chhattisgarhis must stick together’ 
platform. It is perhaps significant, however, that the strategy misfired. 
All the outsiders were driven into the camp of a Punjabi candidate, who 
was elected along with a man who comes from a nearby part of Madhya 
Pradesh which is outside the Chhattisgarh region, and who presented him- 
self as an ideal compromise candidate who was both insider and outsider. 

But there is another, and I believe more important, side to this picture 
which is the strong sense of solidarity that grows up between those who 
work together on a day-to-day basis and have ample time in the plant for 
socialising. This sense of ‘togetherness’ (apanapan) is reinforced by a 
rather robust institutional subculture which has roots in the Nehruvian 
vision of modernity for which BSP was always intended to serve as a 
beacon, and in which the divisions of caste, region and religion were to 
be transcended for the greater good of the nation. It is true that there 
are some workers who say that they prefer to keep work and home quite 
separate; and it is also true that there is a conspicuous absence of any 
attempt to domesticaté plant space. Nobody even puts a calendar picture 
in the.Gas Man I room", and nobody brings a pillow from home so that 
they can sleep more comfortably. But despite what this seems to sug- 
gest, the friendships which many workers form in the plant often acquire 


20 For'a more detailed discussion of caste on the BSP shopfloor, sce Parry (forthcoming). 

21 *why is Chhattisgarh called Chhattisgarh?’ asks the Bihari. ‘Because every woman 
here has 36 houses’ (íe., husbands). ‘You Biharis do not go home for two years, the 
Chhattisgarhi responds, ‘but still you distribute sweets for the child your wife just delivered 
in the village’. 
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considerable significance outside it and ‘work’ and ‘life’ are by no means 
compartmentalised. Entire work-groups are almost invariably invited, 
and at least some of their members will invariably come, to life-cycle 
rituals in the household; and the group as a whole can be expected to 
rally round in times of trouble. When Ramesh suffered kidney failure 
shortly after retirement and badly needed a blood transfusion, it was his 
former colleagues from the Rail Mill who scurried about in search of a 
donor of his extremely rare group. 

The Heating Group, like many others, has its own Welfare Committee 
to which everybody makes a small monthly contribution that provides 
a float for a member in difficulties. Apart from contributing to that, 
Senior Gas Man Motilal from battery B is the organiser of a rotating 
credit society with thirty-two Heating Group members, and belongs to 
two other similar societies with overlapping memberships. He has an 
annual picnic in the BSP park for all the families; and more boisterous 
picnics are held when anybody from the group is promoted. Motilal 
is also an enthusiastic member of a *tour group' which consists of ten 
work-mates who go off together by motor-bike or Maruti van for short 
breaks—four Chhattisgarhis (including one Satnami), and six outsiders 
from four different states. On a recent trip to a game park they were 
accompanied by their Senior Manager. Then there are his two Heating 
Group ‘dining clubs’ which meet once a month. One—at which meat and 
liquor are consumed— gathers in each member's house in turn; the other 
is vegetarian and teetotal, and meets in a hotel. But both include ‘Hindus’ 
and Satnamis, Chhattisgarhis and outsiders. Though Motilal lives in a 
neighbourhood which is rather out of the way for his colleagues, hardly 
a week goes by when one or other of them would not call. And he is not 
by any means exceptional. 

' A glaring gap in my account has been the army of contract labourers 
who work on daily wages in the plant, where—by comparison with regular 
BSP labour—they are conspicuous for the sustained intensity with which 
they work. Most are unskilled; and many of the most tedious, gruelling 
and unpleasant tasks which used to be performed by BSP workers are 
now done by contract labour who over the past five years have been 
the victims of the vast majority of fatal accidents in'the plant. What 
is striking, however, is that as they represent it, working for BSP is—by 
comparison with most other jobs they can get —aram ka kam (light work). 
Their contact with regular BSP workers is extremely limited and the 
social composition of their work-groups very different. While inside the 
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plantall BSP workers are men,” a high proportion of unskilled contract 
workers are women. But whether male or female, the vast majority are 
Chhattisgarhis, while the contractors are overwhelmingly outsiders. 


V 
In the private sector—A concluding hypothesis 


What I hope this discussion has demonstrated is that, as far as those who 
have permanent jobs in a public sector industry are concerned, large- 
scale machine production does not necessarily impose a new and more 
exacting work discipline, or require new attitudes to time. But it would 
be rash to assume that things must be radically different in the private 
sector, however much that contrast is stressed in local discourse—on the 
industrial estate ‘not even a moment to straighten one’s back’ and ‘while 
there is work there is a hand on your back, and when there is none there's 
a kick up your bum’.?? It would be just as rash, though, to attribute to 
that sector a homogeneity which it does not have. My observations here 
relate to the larger-scale ‘organised’ sector factories. 

Take the one I know best, an engineering company with around 500 
employees. Though management strives to impose a regime of incessant 
productive activity, and though it has done what it can to curtail malin- 
gering (workers cannot leave before the end of their shift and the canteen 
has been relocated outside the factory gates to prevent them sloping off 
for tea without passing the security guards), its success is unspectacular 
and for many the working day is still punctuated by long fallow periods. 
As Chandavarkar (1994: 337) suggests, management’s problem has less 
to do with the work culture of an Indian proletariat still habituated to the 
thythms of peasant agriculture than it has to do with the fact that a great 
deal of industrial production inevitably proceeds in a staccato fashion 
and continuous workflows are difficult to sustain. In all shops the inten- 
sity of labour visibly depends on the state of the order books. Bat even 
when they are full, work in the foundry shop alternates between bursts 
of frenetic activity and extended lulls. In the machine shop, by contrast, 
the continuous vigilance of the operator is indeed required when there is 
work in hand, though he can often leave his lathe to run itself while he 


briefly chats with a neighbour before the next adjustment is required. But 
22 There are a few female officers. 
23 Jab tak kam hai pith men hath hai, kam nehin hai to gand men lat hai. 
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in the fettling shop work really is a ceaseless grind, and there is scarcely 
a moment ‘to straighten one's back’. 

At one extreme would be work by the furnaces in one of the re-rolling 
mills where those who do tlie toughest jobs might put in a maximum of 
two hours'(extremely hard) labour per shift in bursts of 30 minutes each. 
At the other is assembly-line production run on Taylorist principles; and 
it was on the line in a cigarette-making company that I encountered a 
factory regime which most perfectly exemplified the picture of a working 
day governed by the remorselessly repetitive demands of the machine. 
Two and a half hours ‘overtime’ (sometimes four) is routinely required, 
and on six days a week the operator is rooted to his position for two 
stretches of five hours repeating the same movements every few seconds. 
In short, different types of industrial process are associated with different 
intensities of labour and impose work disciplines of different degrees of 
rigour. Not only does Thompson's stark contrast between work in the 
fields and the factory romanticise the former but it also ignores the very 
variable nature of the latter. 

I was sitting one day in the house of Gajraj Singh, an employee in 
the engineering firm just mentioned, while he was working at his sewing 
machine. It was his day off, and he makes a supplementary income as 
a tailor. But before he joined the company he had done it full time, and 
was telling me that his income from it was nearly as good as it is in 
the factory. Why, then, did he not continue with tailoring? To make a 
reasonable living at it, he explained, requires long hours of consistent 
application, and as soon as you think you are through for the day some 
importunate customer shows up demanding the suit for his son's wedding. 
By contrast a job in the factory is ‘restful’. They give you a task; you do 
it and then take a break. You work for four hours and wander for four. 
Eight hours belong to the factory, but after that your time is your own 
and nobody comes to harass you at home. The discipline of the clock has 
also its advantages. 

But if the contrast in the intensity of labour between public and certain 
kinds of private sector factories is less marked than I might have sup- 
posed from the way in which people talk, the difference in the way in 
which labour is organised is more striking than I had expected. The pri- 
vate sector shopfloor is less of a melting-pot. As I have documented 
in more detail elsewhere (Parry, forthcoming), 'primordial' identities 
have a discernibly higher profile in the private sector. This difference 
is partly a matter of institutional culture. The engineering company on 
the industrial estate was not set up to engineer a nation, but simply to 
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Figure 1 
Jat Sikh Machine Shop Operators from Amritsar 





make a profit. Moreover, in factories like it, the temporary contract 
workers are largely Chhattisgarhis, the permanently employed workers 
are largely outsiders, and the two categories of employee tend to belong to 
rival unions. 

Even more significant is that in the private sector groups of kinsmen 
and co-villagers working side by side are a conspicuous feature of shop- 
floor organisation. This is principally an unintended consequence of the 
management's determination to circumvent the employment legislation. 
Workers taken on through contractors can be laid off at will by the com- 
pany, and are not entitled to many of the benefits and bonuses which its 
permanent workforce receive. A contractor (often previously a skilled 
worker in the same factory) will be given charge of, say, a bank of five 
lathes and is (or at least was until very recently) at liberty to employ 
his relatives to run them.?^ As a result, most of the operators on one 
side of the shopfloor might be Jat Sikhs from Amritsar, on the other side 
Bhumihar Brahmans from Bihar. The Sikh example is Karan Singh's 
kinship group, shown in Figure 1. But in addition to his eight kinsmen, 
there are seven other employees in the factory who come from his village 
and who were recruited through him. Or take Mohan—a Mahar from 
Gondiya district in Maharashtra, originally a trusted chaukidar at his 
boss's wholesale company and now a security man at his more recently 
established cigarette factory. Figure 2 shows how he is related to fifteen 
of its machine operators. What it does not show is that he has also placed 
eleven other men from his own village and seven from neighbouring 


24 The policy of the owners has changed significantly over the past few years as the result 
of a penod of prolonged industrial stnfe which made them realise the power of a large 
contractor at the head of a solidary block of kinsmen and co-villagers. Recruitment has 
now been taken out of the contractor’s hands, and there has been an attempt to break up 
such blocks by scattering their members between different work-groups. But this has yet 
to make much noticeable impact on the texture of social relations within the factory. 
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Figure 2 
Mahar Cigarette Company Workers 


villages in the factory. Nor does it show how these people tend to stick 
together within the factory and to live in close proximity to each other 
outside it. The contrast with BSP is, I hope, plain. 

The situation is paradoxical. The BSP jobs are a major bone of con- 
tention between Chhattisgarhis and outsiders precisely because they are 
so privileged. On the one hand, then, BSP employment is a major cause 
of antagonism. But I have also tried to show that it creates strong social 
bonds which counteract that antagonism (in a way that private sector 
employment does not). Given the hegemony which BSP exercises over 
the industrialised area which surrounds it, what happens within its labour 
force has a significant influence outside it—and it seems plausible to 
suggest that this influence has something to do with Bhilai's history of 
relatively harmonious inter-community relations. 

What is certainly striking is that this harmony has been achieved in 
the face of precisely those forces which Nandy and his collaborators 
(1997) have identified as most productive of communal violence: an 
industrialised terrain in which *modern values are conspicuous and domi- 
nant’, with an uprooted and—in significant measure—'semi-modernised' 
population with middle-class aspirations and an ‘urban—industrial vision 
of life'. Of all places, Bhilai is associated with the Nehruvian vision 
of modernity with its model of the melting-pot, to the imposition of 
which—we are told—‘much of the recent violence in South Asia can be 
traced...’ In place of that model, Nandy et al. look back with nostalgia 
to the older, and more tolerant, world of the Indian ‘salad bowl’ in which 
*the ingredients retain their distinctiveness, but each ingredient transcends 
its individuality through the presence of others' (1997: vi). Seen from 
‘Bhilai, however, it does not seem obvious that the melting-pot model 
was doomed to disaster. Nor is it clear how the 'salad bowl' model 
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might have provided a realistic (or particularly attractive) alternative for 
contemporary India. Identities in it are collective and generally hierar- 
chised; and when resources are scarce, competition for them is likely to 
take place between ascriptively defined groups. In the melting-pot model, 
by contrast, roles are—in theory at least—allocated to individuals on the 
principle of their formal equality of status; and competition for them is 
between individuals rather than collective identities. 

For Bhilai, the dangers, as I see them, lie less in the BSP melting-pot 
than in trends which threaten its influence. The plant is under increas- 
ing pressure to replace regular workers with contract labour. Since the 
latter are very largely ‘sons-of-the-soil’, while those who employ them 
are almost exclusively outsiders, the likely effect is to nurture existing 
sentiments of ethnic regionalism. I have also suggested that much private 
sector employment reproduces the ‘primordial’ loyalties that set different 
segments of the working class off from each other. What all this seems 
to imply is that any significant weakening of public sector employment 
may have serious consequences for inter-community relations. 
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Just like a family? Recalling the relations 
of production in the textile industries 
of Surat and Bhiwandi, 1940-60 


Douglas E. Haynes 





Thus paper explores discourses about industry by looking at the representations of the past 
formulated by owners, workers and trade union leaders in the cities of Surat and Bhiwandi. 
Drawing upon literature on social memory as well as upon Scott's discussion of ‘weapons 
of the weak’, it argues that current circumstances of different social groupings in these cities 
and their views of prospects for change in the future have a profound effect on the ways they 
view owner-employer relations before 1960. A particular focus here ıs with the willingness 
of different participants in the textile industry to accept a portrayal of past relations as 
having been ‘like a family’. For workers, nostalgic attitudes and more critical recollections 
both serve as means of contesting a present characterised by serious strains between capital 
and labour, by serious fears of losing work, and by widely shared percepnons that collective 
action ts futile. These views of history are contrasted with those of owners on the one hand 
and labour activists on the other. 
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This paper explores one kind of 'discourse' formulated by workers about 
their industrial environment: their representations of the past. The essay 
is an effort to understand the answers to questions I posed to workers, 
factory owners, and labour leaders about the relations of production in 
two of India's leading textile centres, Surat in Gujarat and Bhiwandi in 
Maharashtra. The most interesting responses almost consistently came 
to one particular question: ‘How were relations between workers and 
employers in those days [the period before 1960]? 

My original purpose in this research was to reconstruct the history 
of the handloom and powerloom industries in these two towns during 
the late colonial period. Eventually I interviewed about one hundred 
persons over 60 years of age. But as I carried out these interviews, 
I came to realise that the views of history put forward by my infor- 
mants were powerfully affected by the present: by current conditions 
in the industry, by shared understandings of what appropriate relations 
between workers and employers should be, and by expectations for the 
future. Memory, it is now well recognised, is an active process rather 
than a passive storing of information. As David Lowenthal has argued, 
‘memories are not ready-made reflections of the past, but eclectic, selec- 
tive reconstructions based on subsequent actions and perceptions and 
on ever-changing codes by which we delineate, symbolise, and classify 
the world around us' (Lowenthal 1985: 210). And while memories are 
in some senses profoundly personal, men and women recollect the past 
as members of social groups—age cohorts, families, classes, and ethnic 
communities—and their social situation provides critical reference points 
in shaping their recollections (Davis and Stern 1989; Halbwachs 1925; 
Spitzer 1998: 191—92; Vromen 1986: 57). 

My major concern here is with how the current circumstances and 
outlooks of different classes in Surat and Bhiwandi affect the ways they 
perceive the past. Owners of workshops, workers, and 'labour advo- 
cates'! have fashioned social memories that reflect quite different ideo- 
logical frameworks and notions of identity. Members of each social 
grouping have arrived at distinctive characterisations of relations in the 
past and distinctive causal theories of why these relations have changed. 
Particularly intriguing is the way the various sets of actors have come 
to perceive the relevance of the ghar (family or home) as a metaphor for 
worker-employer relations before 1960. Not only did each grouping have 
sharply different views of whether work relations were once family-like, 


! ‘Labour advocates’, of course, do not form a class, though many come from similar 
class backgrounds. 
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but the concept of ghar itself proved to be a malleable one, reinterpreted 
in a wide variety of ways by persons in different social situations, each 
way with significant ramifications for their views of the past. 

I should stress here that I am not arguing that any set of recollections 
is a true or false version of 'actual history'. Each accounting of the 
past explored here, like historians' own renderings, is a partial, selective 
representation of the past, focusing on what matters most to an individual 
and his or her collectivity. In most cases, moreover, there is no way of 
checking ‘factual correctness’. It is possible, however, to notice specific 
emphases and omissions inherent in specific narratives as actors try to give 
some kind of internal consistency to their accounts of the past. Exploring 
these helps to appreciate the larger outlook of a set of actors and its poli- 
tical implications. 

My approach to these issues no doubt was limited by my initial con- 
cerns as an historian primarily interested in trying to put together some 
account of the ‘actual past’. In part because it was not critical to my 
central purposes at first, I hesitated to press those I interviewed about 
their present circumstances unless they volunteered to offer this informa- 
tion. More importantly, it became clear that many workers were fearful 
of the consequences for their jobs if their remarks made their way back to 
employers; to talk about earlier times was thus safer than to discuss current 
conditions.? Most respondents did, however, furnish general comments 
about contemporary employer-employee relations, providing strong indi- 
cations of their feelings about the present even if they avoided discussing 
their own individual situations. In addition, because I tried to find workers 
who had been engaged in local industries for long periods dating back at 
least to the 1950s, I did not explore the recollections of the large number 
of new migrants to the city, who often occupy the lowest positions in the 
economic hierarchy. This same approach led to a significant underrepre- 
sentation of women, who generally do not possess any kind of continuous 
history of employment; women from artisan communities who once par- 
ticipated in industry were displaced by changes in the workplace long 
ago. Women workers whom I did interview, moreover, were understand- 
ably reluctant to talk to a male foreign researcher about a past which may 
have included exploitation, violence and sexual harassment. 

It is also important to note that the comments I heard were hardly 
8 pure form of workers’ ‘discourse’. They were responses to specific 
questions posed by an American scholar. -They were influenced by the 


2 Even.so, at least two workers suspended interviews once they recognised the subjects 
I wished to explore. 
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circumstances of the interview, whether I was accompanied by a research 
assistant, whether I had been introduced to a worker by an employer, 
union leader or another worker, and whether anyone else was present.? I 
never was able to capture some 'authentic' information untainted by my 
presence or my specific queries; the interviews themselves were social 
processes shaped by all at the scene. My informants were thus ‘recalling’ 
past relations in response to specific stimuli rather than retrieving some 
kind of readymade memories intact.’ Still, in offering details and inter- 
pretations of the past that constantly surprised me, most informants were 
clearly doing more than trying to fit their stories to what they felt were my 
expectations. To some extent, their accounts were clearly representations 
about the past that have been in general circulation within these two towns. 


I 
A short history of the local 
textile industries 


Before delving into participants’ own treatments of the past, itis valuable 
to provide a brief historical survey of Surat and Bhiwandi industry. This 
account, rendered in the discourse of the social scientist, differs sharply 
in its language and its categories from those of workers and industrialists, 
most notably in that it fails to incorporate the personal character of their 
experiences. It does serve, howeyer, as a useful backdrop for appreciating 
workers' recollections. 

In both towns, the modern textile industry grew out of pre-existing 
handloom manufacture, and most of the initial entrepreneurs came from 
local weaving communities. Surat, for instance, had long been acentre for 
weaving both high-valued cotton and silk clothing and for the manufacture 
of products using jari (gold thread). The dominant weaving community 
of the city was that of the Khatris, though a number of other smaller 
communities, most notably the Momnas, were also involved. Bhiwandi 
emerged as a place where highly valued cotton saris were manufactured 


3 Though my original ideal was to interview persons in their homes, I often had no 
chotce but to accept the presence of family members, friends and union leaders. No doubt, 
T see much value in the notion propounded by Leela Fernandes (1997: 24) that fieldworkers 
might abandon the traditional notion of an ‘interview’ for that of a conversation with multiple 
participants But older workers might have been completely silenced in such situations 1£ I 
had not made special efforts to ensure their participation. 

4 The difference between ‘recalling’ and ‘remembering’ is brought out in a very different 
kind of context in Bloch (1998- 118-19). 
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in the later 19th century. Almost all the weavers in the town were new 
migrants, at first Momins (or Julahas) who came to western India from the 
United Provinces, and, after the 1920s, Padmasalis from the Telengana 
regions of Hyderabad State as well. Around 1930, there were roughly 
two thousand handlooms in each place. 

Industry in both towns began to undergo significant changes in the early 
20th century. Small workshops using four to twenty looms and employ- 
ing wage labour began to form alongside the household units. These 
karxhanas were created by the most prosperous families from within the 
weaving communities, families which had been able to accumulate some 
capital and which had begun to experiment with new forms of handloom 
(Haynes 1997). Then, in the 1920s, some of the karkhanadars began 
to convert their handlooms to power, usually by purchasing used looms 
from the mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad and running these looms by 
electricity. This marked the origins of the ‘powerloom industry’, where 
cloth is produced in homes or small workshops specialising in weaving 
rather than in large centralised mills. By the 1940s, workshops with as 
many as one hundred looms existed in both towns, though most power- 
loom units were much smaller. The jari industry began to convert to 
electrically powered production during the same time period. The initial 
powerloom owners, mostly Khatris and Momnas in Surat and Momins 
and Padmasalis in Bhiwandi, still usually recruited community men and 
women as workers. Production by power was incorporated into the struc- 
ture of the old handloom industry, and did not spell radical changes in 
the division of labour or the work day. 

After 1950s, the handiooms completely succumbed to the powerlooms. 
In Surat, local industrialists began to shift from the manufacture of spe- 
cialised cotton and silk goods to the making of ‘art silk’ fabrics, that is, 
cloth using synthethic fibres. In Bhiwandi, cotton remained very impor- 
tant. But in both towns there was increasing production of cheap, ‘gray’ 
goods which were processed into their final form in other locations. A 
‘mass market’ for local manufactures on an all-India basis developed, and 
the volume of cloth produced in the two towns began to expand steadily. 
Today, Bhiwandi and Surat are probably the two largest textile centres 
in India, each with at least 250,000 looms and hundreds of thousands 
of workers. 

The current structure of the industry, which Jan Breman aptly charac- 
terises as that of ‘mercantile capitalism’ (1996: 159), consolidated itself 
around this time. There has been a huge inflow of capital into textiles from 
outside the two cities. In Surat, Punjabi and Marwari merchants began 
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investing locally after the 1950s, with a considerable acceleration during 
the 1970s. In Bhiwandi, much of local production had long been con- 
trolled by Bombay capitalists. After the great textile strike of 1982-83, 
industrialists and piece goods dealers of Bombay increasingly turned to 
Bhiwandi for the execution of their orders, in large part due to the absence 
of strong unions and strikes in the smaller town. In both cases, out- 
side merchant-capitalists developed putting-out relationships with local 
workshop owners and industrialists, who often work for them on a con- 
tract basis. As Breman has argued, such an arrangement ‘while severely 
limiting the bargaining power of labour, provides capital with maximum 
freedom for maneouvre’ (1996: 159). 

Changes in labour recruitment patterns accompanied the dramatic shift 
in scale of operation. Increasingly local industry needed to seek work- 
ers outside the traditional weaving communities. In Surat, powerloom 
karkhanas obtained their labour first from rural areas within 200 miles 
of the city, then after 1970 increasingly from northern India, Orissa and 
Andhra Pradesh. Bhiwandi, which had always depended on long-distance 
migration from Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh, met its labour needs 
by more intense recruitment in these two areas but also by Jooking to a 
wide range of other regions. In both towns, therefore, workers with no 
history of involvement in weaving became critical to the textile industry. 
Increasingly the industries relied on sub-contractors, who recruited gangs 
of workers. The original weaver-capitalists sometimes retreated from the 
processes of recruiting labour altogether (Breman 1996).° Today, work- 
ers are usually engaged on a casual or semi-permanent basis. A 1984 
study of Surat found only 8 per cent of all workers to be employed in 
permanent jobs; only 20 per cent had worked at their current job for more 
than two years (Doshi et al. 1984: 29-30). 

Another important development was the rise and decline of union activ- 
ity. As India became independent, a set of educated young men and 
women from high-status, often affluent, families—usually from outside 
the weaving communities—began to found unions and to organise collec- 
tive activity in Surat and Bhiwandi. These individuals were committed 
to gaining workers’ rights and were animated by a faith in the power 
of law to improve conditions for the working class. In most cases, they 
were also linked to political parties that were concerned about winning 
working class votes: the Congress, the Socialists and the Communists. 
They sought to mobilise workers, particularly in the larger workshops, 


5 [n the jart industry, however, there has been heavy reliance on local labour, especially 
female labour from the local Rana community (Punalekar 1988) 
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in order to fight for legal rights under labour laws adopted by new 
governments in Delhi and Bombay. In both towns, they tried to organise 
industry-wide strikes. 

Employers fought back by a number of means. Most notable of these 
was their attempt to partition factories into smaller units where industrial 
legislation would no longer be applicable and where mobilising workers 
would be more difficult. In Surat, these efforts began in the early 1950s 
and they provoked a major struggle in the city, the Bhagla Satyagraha 
(‘anti-partition struggle’), which was led by Ishwarlal C. Desai, a social- 
ist committed to Gandhian forms of resistance (H. Desai et al. 1976). 
In Bhiwandi the prime period of partitioning factories came during the 
1960s, and it too was accompanied by a wave of local strikes. The small 
occasional victories sometimes won by unions during this period pale in 
comparison to the long-term successes of local capitalists. Eventually, 
the backbone of the unions was broken, and they lost most of their abil- 
ity to organise labour for collective protest. Union leaders, torn by their 
ambiguous positioning in multi-class political parties, retreated altogether 
from collective activity.® 

Today the main function of the unions seems to be the addressing of 
the complaints of individual workers in labour courts; for instance, when 
workers feel they have been wrongly dismissed. Unions also attempt to 
establish a presence in the workers’ communities so that they can mobilise 
votes at the time of elections. But the unions are small in terms of numbers 
of active members, and they have very little presence on the workfloors. 
Ineffect, workers have lost the democratic right to participate in collective 
action. Those suspected of union activity are regularly dismissed. Own- 
ers will simply close down their workshops and recruit an entirely new 
set of workers rather than let organising make any real headway. Workers 
who are dismissed for petty causes have limited opportunities to protest in 
court since they are usually denied identification cards and not entered in 
employment rosters. In such cases, it is common for an employer to deny 
altogether that the worker has ever been an employee in his factory. For 
many workers, an environment of intimidation;-even terror, exists (see 
Doshi et al. 1984: 29-34 and 69). The state, which some union leaders 
believed in the 1950s was ready to throw its weight behind labour, has 
withdrawn to a position of aloofness or even collusion with employers. 

Empióyer-employee tensions run high despite the absence of collec- 
tive activity. Longtime textile workers are quite aware that their current 


6 For a much fuller discussion of the history and current character of unions in Surat, see 
K Desai (1990) 
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position is a by-product of concerted action by employers (Doshi et al. 
1984: 33). Employers still carry a memory of the struggles of the 1950s, 
and have an awareness that many employees are resentful toward them. 
Labour peace, therefore, is not an indication of the absence of severe 
strains. Employers, workers and labour advocates reflect their awareness 
of these tensions of the present when they provide accounts of the past. 


II 
Employers and remembered relations 


Like employers in south India studied by Geert De Neve in this volume, 
workshop and factory owners in Surat and Bhiwandi have a tendency to 
romanticise the past. The category of owners is a tremendously diverse 
one, including small karkhanadars with eight looms and factory own- 
ers with hundreds of looms. Most, though not all, have seen a significant 
improvement in their livelihoods since their youth. Some have established 
significant fortunes, and are among the wealthiest and most respected per- 
sons in their cities; they are philanthropists and leaders of important civic 
bodies as well as industrialists. The majority of workshop owners occupy 
a middle position in the economies of their cities, many filling orders for 
more substantial piece goods merchants. Most of those who have been 
in the business a long time do have origins in 'traditional' weaving com- 
munities. Typically, they or their fathers or grandfathers were handloom 
weavers. They commonly perceive themselves as persons with deep 
roots in their communities, with strong commitments to the locality. They 
sometimes contrast themselves to the more recent capitalists who have 
entered the textile industry. Despite their contemporary success, they gen- 
erally look back to the past with a sense of regret that a certain kind of era, 
characterised by close human relationships, has gone by. The ideology of 
progress they profess does not conflict with a certain longing for a world 
that is now lost. 

When I asked such owners about the character of employer-employee 
relations in the past, there was a fairly high degree of homogeneity in 
their response. Almost all seemed to agree that, unlike today, relations 
in their workshops used to be very good. A large number insisted that 
relations had been ‘like family relations’ (ghar jaisa sambandh in Hindi 
or Urdu, or ghar jevo sambandh in Gujarati).’ In a few cases, of course, 
this was no figure of speech, since owners did often employ relatives in 


7 1 use the term ‘family’ here as a translation for ghar rather than the more literal ‘home’ 
or ‘household’ since that was the term English-speaking employers used as an equivalent 
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their workshops. Butthe phrase was used to refer to a much widerrange of 
persons than those who were literally kinfolk. The frequency with which 
this depiction arose suggested it had come to acquire a collective character. 

In evoking the concept of ghar, employers were drawing upon specifi- 
cally middle and upper class notions of the family that have acquired 
a powerful salience since the 19th century. As Sumathi Ramaswamy 
and Partha Chatterjee have argued, the family came to be constructed 
as a ‘foundational site of unity, cooperation and harmony’, as a social 
institution embodying spiritual values and selflessness. The ghar was 
often counterpoised to ‘the world’, where materialism and conflict pre- 
vailed (Chatterjee 1990; Ramaswamy 1997: 51, 52-53). Kinship rela- 
tions, based on birth and marriage, were conceived as secure, permanent, 
enduring ones. 

Owners offered a number of variations on this basic trope. Some said 
relations were like ‘father and son’ (bapdikra), using a paternalistic 
model in which a hierarchy of power was clear. In some smaller work- 
shops, notions of brotherhood (bhaichara), suggesting relations of greater 
equality, were sometimes evoked. Those who used this latter analogy 
sometimes went on to say that they made no social distinctions between 
themselves and employees, and that they fraternised regularly with male 
workers. Other than family-centred ones, the most common metaphors 
employed were those of affection (prem) and friendship (dosti), words 
which may not carry the same clear connotations of permanence, but 
which still suggest ties based upon deep and sincere emotions. 

Employers relied on a great variety of evidence in depicting relations 
as ‘family-like’ or affectionate. Rarely did these characterisations refer to 
the fairness of salary or legal benefits; instead they concerned a wide range 
of social considerations beyond the wage relationship. Some described 
patterns of recruitment involving the use of kin, family, and workers’ 
friends. Others cited their willingness to give advances at the time of 
weddings, of crises in the worker’s family, or on holidays as evidence 
of the personal character of relations. Recollections of eating and feast- 
ing together were often central to the positive and emotive depiction of 
worker-employer relations. These suggested a shared social life beyond 
the arena of work but also, in a context where strong rules exist about who 
can take food from whom, the lack of sharp lines of social differentiation 
between worker and employee. A few owners discussed occasions of 
communal meals they had sponsored for workers with some relish. 

The relative lack of labour strife and the apparent docility of work- 
ers were also part of owners’ attributions of a familial quality to past 
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workshop relations. One owner of a jari workshop, after telling me that 
relations were ‘very close’ in his factory and that workers were treated 
like ‘our family boys’, stressed that there had never been any strike in his 
workshop. If workers had a complaint, they would come to him directly. 
If he then felt workers were getting too little, he would go to the mer- 
chants who gave him job-work and ask for greater payments. Another 
employer lamented that workers once used even to do household work 
for the owners. Relations, he later went on to say, were characterised by 
‘brotherly feelings’ on both sides. 

A few owners contrasted close and peaceful relations that existed in 
their ewn workshops with those that prevailed elsewhere. One Muslim 
woman in Bhiwandi, who had assumed a prominent role in her family’s 
business, pointed out to me that, in contrast to the factory of Akbar Sheth 
(the largest owner in Bhiwandi during the early 1950s), there was no 
union in this workshop. She attributed this to her family’s friendly atti- 
tude toward workers. There was a lot of togetherness at that time, she 
stated. During the time of one strike, workers used to shout, ‘Akbar 
Sheth Murdabad, Sheth Ziauddin Zindabad’, indicating their recognition 
of her family's concern for its employees.) Another employer who ran 
a workshop with around fifty looms stressed how workers who had been 
dismissed for union activity came to him for employment. Many of these 
were 'comrades', that is, communist workers. Because of his willing- 
ness to offer employment to these workers, and because he was related 
to some organisers, the union did not give him trouble. He commented 
that together those in the workshop lived as a ‘family’, ‘not as owner and 
worker', explicitly contrasting the two modes of interaction. 

But while owners' accounts generally were agreed on the harmonious 
quality of relations, occasionally they slipped in pieces of evidence that 
would support a more complex view. For instance, accounts of work- 
ers’ thefts and ‘cheating’ were brought up. Jari akhadedars (master- 
craftsmen), for instance, mentioned the need to keep a careful eye on 
employees. One, after‘agreeing that relations were family-like and telling 
us how important trust was in this relationship, discussed how he con- 
stantly had to weigh material to make sure none was taken. Some workers 
would put small bits of the raw material in their mouths, and would claim 
it was pan if they were asked.? Another owner stressed how he some- 
times deliberately left small strands of raw material out in the open to test 


8 Pseudonyms are used for both sheths. 
9 Preoccupation with theft is especially strong in the jar: industry, which involves raw 
matenals of high value in small bulk, namely gold, silver and silk. 
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his workers' honesty. Others told me of similar methods used to catch 
and dismiss weavers who shortchanged the yarn used in pieces of cloth. 
Finally, there were many tales of workers leaving the factory abruptly. 
One karkhanadar in Surat insisted workers were ‘like pigeons’, always 
flying from one workshop to the next. 

As James Scott has argued, behaviour such as stealing, dissimulation 
and flight can often be thought of as ‘everyday forms of resistance’, and 
may be informed by an ethic that critiques dominant individuals or social 
classes (1985). Certainly, workers indicated in interviews that a common 
reason for leaving one workshop for another was serious dissatisfaction 
with specific owners. At the very least, conflicts did often take place, 
perfect mutual trust certainly did not exist, and employer-employee ties 
were rarely permanent in nature. Even kinfolk had conflicts with their 
employer-relatives and left. But owners who related these stories did not 
see these examples as reason to qualify their overall positive picture of 
work relations as ‘family like’. 

The owners’ idealised conceptions of the past also edited out untidy 
features of employer practice. Owners did not tell me about sexual harass- 
ment, harsh scolding, and even beatings that took place in some factories, 
or the role fear played in the maintenance of workplace stability. I learned 
about these features of past relations only through conversations with 
workers and labour advocates. 

In virtually every interview, owners indicated clearly that relations 
had gone sour in the last five decades, with most placing the turning point 
sometime between the late 1940s and the 1960s. The very use of the trope 
of the family, I would argue, implied a view of a history punctuated by a 
sharp disjuncture. As anthropologists and others have argued, metaphors 
are ways humans create new understandings by linking concepts from 
two sets of distinct conceptual realms, often between the strange and 
distant with the familiar and emotive.!? In using the phrase ‘family-like 
relations’ employers assumed that their listeners would recognise the 
family as embodying a set of relationships that are dense, intense, and 
positive. At the same time, they acknowledged implicitly or explicitly that 
the contemporary context could not be considered in these terms. Joining 
together the concept of family with the realm of employer-employee 
relations therefore was one way of ensuring that their audience could make 


10 Richard Brown (1976) has argued. ‘It [metaphor] demands that we say “no” to 
preordained categories; it also requires us to rearrange cognition into new forms and 
associations .. By transfernng the ideas of one system or level of discourse to another. . . 
metaphor allows each system to be perceived anew from the viewpoint of the other’ See 
also Fernandez (1974); Haynes (1991: 220-36), and Paine (1981). 
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the imaginative leap necessary to appreciate ‘that things were different 
then’. To put the point somewhat differently, this language was a powerful 
means of communicating their sense of nostalgia. 

Owners gave a variety of suggestions for why relations had deterio- 
rated in the past. The elderly Muslim woman mentioned above attributed 
the growing tensions in her family's workshop to the fact that a grand- 
father had been replaced upon his death by an uncle, who was far less 
adept in pleasing workers. One Khatri owner in Surat suggested the 
change in the tone of the factory environment was due to the entry of 
migrants, both capitalists and workers, from outside the city, who did 
not have the same commitment to the old moral order. The most com- 
mon tendency, however, was to blame new tensions on the development 
of the unions and the advent of labour law in the late 1940s and 1950s. 
A Bhiwandi employer who characterised early relations as conflict-free 
and *brotherly' in nature, said it was the application of the Factory Act 
around the time of Independence that provoked conflict in his workshop. 
He saw the imposition of a uniform set of legal standards as permanently 
transforming the city, in large part because it opened the door for col- 
lective activity. An official in an industrial association blamed outsiders 
(meaning union leaders) for the troubles that disrupted Surat's traditional 
social tranquility after the 1950s and 1960s. Another owner in Surat said 
that it was the idea of communism, which he claimed to have become 
widespread in the city during World War II, that caused problems. Union 
leaders, he claimed, excited workers and instilled hatred, trying to kill 
the brotherly feelings that once existed. When I asked whether commu- 
nist unions had really had this kind of widespread presence in Surat, he 
clarified that he equated the very concept of unions with communism, 
and that for him all the unions had played the same destructive role. 

Thus, the recalled histories of owners offer a sharp contrast to the histo- 
rians' account. While my academic discourse comments little about the 
quality of personal relationships, employers' recollections stress these 
factors. In attributing the causes of tension to personalities, the entry of 
outsiders and the development of the unions, the nostalgic perspective 
of the owners gives voice to an ideal of social harmony but overlooks 
the business strategies that clearly have contributed to transformation 
of workplace relations: the increasingly relentless drive for profit, the 
adoption of recruitment methods for casual labour in which employ- 
ers take no direct part, the disciplining of labour by the time clock and 
the calendar, and the continuous efforts taken to beat back and enfee- 
ble collective activity. Unlike the Gounders of Geert De Neve's essay 
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in this volume, the karkhanadars of Surat and Bhiwandi certainly did 
not accept employer greed as a reason for the breakdown of traditional 
social bonds in their industry.!! In effect, employers’ accounts in one 
way or other suggest that causation lies in factors outside themselves and 
lets the larger structures of capitalist development off the hook. Nostal- 
gic attitudes about the past in effect allow owners to sustain their sense 
of self-identity as humane local persons caught in the middle of pro- 
cesses they can not control and as individuals whose selves are contin- 
uous with ancestors who actually conducted handloom weaving in their 
homes using family labour. These views express a certain ambivalent 
attitude towards a modernity, or at least modern social realities, that 
the owners have had in fact had a significant role in bringing about. !2 
Another modemity, they seem to suggest, would have been possible 
if unions, outside profiteers, and uncommitted workers had not messed 
things up. 


II 
Workers and remembered relations 


In contrast to the owners I interviewed, I found it impossible to discover 
the existence of a common collective representation of the past among 
workers. Workers differed widely in their recollections; they did not seem 
to share a common notion of a *moral economy' that had once existed 
in history. This variation in part reflects the great internal heterogene- 
ity of the working classes in Surat and Bhiwandi. Memories of the 
past, moreover, did not coincide neatly with a worker's socio-economic 
placement in the present, and individual factors and experiences no doubt 
influenced accounts as well. 

Workers tended to differ on whether their lives had improved overall 
during the past half century. Everyone recognised that wages had 
increased, in some cases significantly. There was certainly no romantic 


I! | might hesitantly suggest that this difference in part can be attributed to the Gounders’ 
lack of concern with being included in a larger moral community that would include work- 
ers The stress on the role of uncommitted labour and outside rapacious capitalists in the 
disruption of local society obviously has parallels to the findings of De Neve 

12 Forthe somewhat parallel phenomena of ‘imperialist nostalgia,’ which expresses long- 
ing for ‘the very forms of life imperialists have transformed or destroyed, see Rosaldo 
(1989); for the coexistence of notions of progress and antimodernism in the values among 
the dominant classes of the 19th century United States, see Lears (1981) 

13 For reasons stated in the introduction, I dealt with only a segment of this heterogeneity 
in my research. 
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longing for the handloom; ex-handloom weavers pointed out that work is 
much easier and pay better now that power is used. A number, however, 
pointed to inflation and increased household expenditures as creating new 
hardships. Several weavers told me that they had fewer needs in the past, 
but that enhanced requirements of contemporary life have made it increas- 
ingly more difficult to survive. Some workers also stated that work had 
become more irregular than in the past, and that family earnings had not 
necessarily gone up with wages. 


Positive characterisations of past relations 


Most of our discussions, however, centred on relations of production. 
Nearly all workers interpreted my questions on this issue to concern 
their personal relationship with their employer. Here there was a wide 
spectrum of views. A few respondents felt their experience had been 
consistently positive. One Muslim weaver in Bhiwandi, who now does 
small-scale job work on two powerlooms in his home for Hindu mer- 
chants, referred to his early links with an owner in a handloom workshop 
as ones of ‘friendship’. In his factory, he stated. you could not tell who 
was an employee and who was a relative. In good times and bad, his 
employer had always been willing to help him out. But he added that his 
relations with his current boss were also very good. He had never felt any 
need to participate in collective activity or a union; our interview was the 
first time he had ever been in a union office. 

Generally, however, positive accounts of relations during the workers’ 
youth distinguished the past sharpiy from the present. Some seemed to 
possess a nostalgic perspective that at first glance would appear to repli- 
cate the owners' versions. These workers often used the same tropes of 
family, brotherhood, friendship, and affection found in owners’ accounts. 
One difference was that the latter two tropes were used somewhat more 
frequently than the former two, and that metaphors of family rarely arose 
so spontaneously as among owners. Some workers denied the appropri- 
ateness of the family trope but readily attributed the owners with having 
had sincere affection and friendship for workers. 

One example of these kinds of views came from a male worker whom 
we interviewed in a tea-stall at the edge of a Surat slum. This worker 
came from low-caste background and had lived in Surat all his life. He 
had begun bobbin work in a factory at the age of 12, and gradually moved 
up to more skilled labour. At the time of the interview, he felt he was 
earning a good income, and he had been able to find jobs for his children. 
Relations with his first sheth (owner-merchant) in Surat, he said, were 
loving (prembhav) and based upon trust (vishvas). He told us that the 
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boss in his first place of employment regularly gave workers the key to 
the workshop when he was out. Workers usually took a tiffin to work, he 
added, but if they did not, the sheth would provide food. He mentioned 
being invited to the sheth's home on a number of festive occasions, such 
as marriages and the celebration of a child's birth. 

Relations were family-like (ghar jevo) then, he told us, but now they 
are like slavery (gulam jevo). Hé mentioned the many hardships of his 
life: poverty, illness, the blindness of his mother, and the death of his 
father. He was unable to ask his bosses for money in times of special 
need, knowing that any request would be turned down. But he had little 
use for unions, insisting that leaders of the most important union in the 
city regularly collaborated with the sheths. 

A Padmasali weaver who had first worked for a Muslim employer in 
Bhiwandi in a handloom workshop during the 1940s provided a similar 
account. The sheth, he said, regarded them with affection (prem se), 
despite the differences in wealth and religion between them. If there was 
ever any reason they needed money, the sheth would provide an advance. 
If something was wrong with the loom, or if the raw materials had not 
arrived on time, the worker could explain directly to the sheth. If he 
did not show up for work, the sheth would come by the house to check 
on his condition. He took tea at the owner's house, though because of 
the difference in community, they did not attend each other's weddings 
(where food would be shared). He and other workers never asked for an 
increase in salary. What the sheth gave was enough, he stated. A younger 
person listening in interjected cynically that the same owner would have 
thrown him out if business had gone bad, but he responded that his sheth 
just had not been not that kind of person. 

But now, he went on, the situation of workers was horrible. Millowners 
had come from outside and had cut salaries. There had been a major 
difference between his original place of employment and his second. The 
first malik (owner) in this new place was good but then this man’s brothers 
took over. They were hotheaded, and they harassed, even threatened, 
workers, when things did not go well. The present is characterised, he 
said, by terrible relations with maliks who have ‘ruined the profession [of 
weaving]’. "They work us like donkeys’ he told us, closing the interview 
by saying that the situation is so bad today, that he is ready to go to jail 
to change conditions. 

A: number of other workers were willing to contrast *family-like' 
relations of the past with the current situation. Here as in the accounts 
of employers, there was a nostalgic picture that is captured in personal 
terms, as family-like or at least affectionate. These histories also draw 
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the same sharp disjuncture between the past and the present. I found 
very little insistence on the denial of legal rights as set out in state and 
national laws, and very little positive assessment of the value of union-led 
collective activity. There were, however, quite significant differences in 
emphasis with owners’ perspectives. Workers’ accounts did not give the 
same stress to the importance of past, participation in a common social 
universe with the owners, and some were sceptical about whether such 
a universe had ever existed. They highlight instead the importance of 
being treated with respect: being trusted not to steal, being free from reg- 
ular harassment, and being able to bring concerns directly to owners. A 
longing for freedom from the rigidities of the time clock and calendar 

also was pronounced. Workers valued being able to come and go as they 
pleased, and to take holidays when personal circumstances demanded 
it.!4 In effect, not only the versions of the past differed, but constructions 
of what would be truly familial or affection-filled relations were quite 
distinctive. In part, one suspects, the model of the working class family 
provided quite a different lens to view the past from that of the upper-caste 
familial models evoked by the more prosperous employers. 

Clearly much of this difference in perspective reflects the workers’ 
own experience of more recent times. Workers spoke in a context where 
they have increasingly become interchangeable, disposable units of a vast 
labour market and where they often lack all direct human contact with 
those that employ them. Petty harassments are a regular part of their expe- 
rience. Short of leaving their job, they have little flexibility in arranging 
their work schedule. Most importantly, fear of losing work if one is 
deemed to misbehave—by occasional absences, by raising criticisms, or 
by joining a union—is omnipresent. 

For the workers, nostalgic attitudes about the past are a way of ques- 
tioning this present.!> For if more humane relations existed at one time, 
this means that they have no inevitability in the present, that they are a 
product of human decisions and not just abstract structures. Workers saw 
the responsibility for contemporary realities lying squarely with those 
who dominate the economic landscape of Surat and Bhiwandi today (and 
not, say, with the unions and outside ‘trouble-makers’). Implicitly the 
workers who profess nostalgia hold owners to a moral standard they see 
as far removed from contemporary practice. Idealisation of the past, in 


14 Such attitudes have been commonly associated with artisan groups, as Kumar (1988) 
and Thompson (1967) have argued. 

15 Ror the role of nostalgia as challenging or ‘evading’ powerful social realities, see Spitzer 
(1998) and Vromen (1986) 
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other words, permits a critique of the existing socio-economic order, but 
in a form that does not run the risk to one’s present position that partici- 
pation in collective action would involve. !6 


Critical recollections 


But nostalgia was not universal. Other characterisations could range from 
neutral to quite negative. One common response was to say that there were 
‘no relations but work relations’ in previous times, as one elderly Khatri 
woman who did jari-work on a job-work basis informed us. Another 
frequent tendency was to acknowledge the patronage provided by sheths 
but to deny any sincere affection lay behind this behaviour. Yes, there 
were father-son (bapdikra) relations in his factory, one textile worker 
in Surat acknowledged, but that was because the sheth might otherwise 
have had to do without workers at a time when labour was scarce. Most 
layered nostalgic and critical perspectives of the past came together in 
mixed narratives that sometimes reflected ambivalent feelings toward the 
old owners’ behaviours.!7 Many differentiated between workshops. One 
worker who had laboured in Akbar Sheth’s factory criticised the sheth 
for being proud and rude, for acting like a ‘Raja of Bhiwandi'. The 
sheth sometimes would catch workers by the shirt and throw them around 
(though not my informant, who was a distant relative). But this worker 
insisted that in a subsequent place of work, where he himself was in a 
supervisory position, family-like relations did prevail, and Hindu workers 
and their Muslim bosses even shared each other's religious festivals. 
Another such recollection was given by a worker who at first spoke in 
quite positive terms of conditions in his karkhana. Employees carried out 
their jobs with affection, he stated, even if there was little in the way ofa 
personal relationship outside the workshop. As the worker became more 
comfortable with my presence, however, the account took a much more 
critical direction. This sheth had a habit of forcing labourers to work for 
long hours by scolding them. ‘If he called at night’, the worker said, ‘we 
had to go'. He then entered into discussion of serious episodes of sexual 
harassment. On one occasion, when the sheth teased or harassed one 
young female worker in the factory (the manner was not specified); the 
workers rose in anger against him. The sheth was well known for this kind 
of behaviour. He estimated that perhaps one quarter of all bosses harassed 
women employees or drew them into sexual relationships by providing 


16 These insights have in part been stimulated by the work of Scott (1985. esp 138-83). 
17 The concept of the layering of narratives and identities is drawn from Spitzer (1998) 
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them with special gifts from time to time until they were powerless to 
refuse any advances. 

Eventually union activity spread into this worker’s factory, and conflict 
sharpened. A strike occurred in his factory around 1950 over issues like 
the legal bonus and required off-days. The worker’s own relationship with 
his employer went bad, and he decided to leave for a smaller workshop. 
He liked the new location even though his wage was lower and labour 
laws were not applied. But he could come and go as he pleased; he was 
free to close down his looms anytime. Today, he stated, workers have 
very little relations with their employers. He seemed to be making a 
distinction between the past, when both good and bad sheths existed, and 
current times, when the picture is more universally bleak. 

A number of workers provided more consistently negative characteri- 
sations of past relations, ones best captured by Leo Spitzer's term ‘critical 
memory’ (1998: 153-59). One such account came from a jari weaver 
now in his eighties. A Khatri by caste, he now lived in relatively com- 
fortable circumstances, having eventually started his own business after 
a career as a labourer for many decades. He apparently had never worked 
in a factory driven by power. He stressed the minimal character of his 
relations with owners, who were from another community. There were 
relations of work, he stated, but no other relations. He rejected the rele- 
vance of the family model, stating ‘there was no such feeling, there was 
only self-interest’. If a worker did less work than the sheths wanted, they 
would scold him. Verbal abuse and even physical violence could follow. 
At various times, the worker had serious dissatisfactions about wages, the 
behaviour of his fellow workers, and harassment by the person training 
him, but he could never approach his employer directly, since the sheth 
would never have listened. He had always had to voice his concerns 
through some third person. 

When I asked the ex-worker whether he had ever considered joining 
a union to protest these conditions, he said that if one had existed, ‘he 
would have had to join’. People in those days just did not think of it, 
he told me, they had no consciousness of the idea. He went on to insist 
that there had been no unions in any trade in Surat. While this may 
have been true at the very start of his working career, by the late 1940s 
a number of unions proliferated in the city. It is hard to imagine any 
worker could have not known about their existence at the time. I could 
only interpret his ‘amnesia’ as stemming from the ineffectiveness of the 
unions and the sense of powerlessness that current workers feel about 
their situation. 
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Similarly critical recollections came up in an interview with an old 
worker in a Surat jari factory, a migrant who now enjoyed a position 
involving a high degree of skill, but who lived in conditions of poverty in 
a small, run-down room. Perhaps because he had been introduced to us 
by his current employer, who clearly regarded him as a specially trusted 
worker, I did not expect him to differ strongly from the perspective of 
the owners. He initially mentioned that he had once worked for one 
employer for twenty years. Relations in this factory were good, he told 
me at first, but the owner was a hot-tempered man. If he did his work 
well, the sheth would be happy, but if he made a mistake, he would have 
to bear the brunt of the owner's anger. He specifically recalled incidents 
when the owner shouted at him for an error actually committed by some 
other worker. And it was difficult to approach the owner directly with a 
complaint; usually he, too, needed to go through some intermediary. 

When I asked him whether 'family-like' was an apt characterisation 
of relations in the past, he reacted strongly. Owners use this phrase, he 
said, just 'for the sake of talking. As long as he worked in the way his 
employer wanted him to work, things were fine. But if he did something 
wrong, then the owner would insult him, saying ‘he is that kind of person 
[i.e., a bad character]'. He remembers that the owner's sons abused him 
verbally when the s/ieth went away on one occasion. He complained to 
the sheth and threatened to leave the factory upon the latter's return. It 
was at such times that the sheth would bring up the phrase ‘family-like 
relatioris', impressing upon the worker the long history and closeness 
of their relationship in the effort to prevent the worker from leaving. 
The sheth even slapped his sons publicly in an attempt at pacifying him. 
But this, the worker stated, was all an act. For the most part, the worker 
insisted, the term ‘family-like relations’ was one used to deceive outsiders 
rather than a valid picture of any past reality. He also remembers it coming 
up when some foreign buyers came to the factory; these customers were 
also told that workers earned wages more than double what they actually 
received. He implied that I, too, had been taken in by the phrase. 

He may have been invited to the sheth’s home, he stated, but that was 
because the sheth needed help around the house. Moreover, on those 
days, his wages would be lost, since he was paid on a piece work basis 
for jobs performed in the factory. Because the sheth liked him, such 
requests to work at home were frequent. The owner came to trust him 
extensively, even leaving him the key to the workshop while he was away. 
He remembered with distaste being asked to spy on his fellow workers on 
a couple of occasions. His account struck me as a particularly poignant 
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depiction'of the internal conflicts that many ‘loyal workers’ might feel in 
an environment of fear and job insecurity. 

The last of the most sharply negative accounts was offered by a Momin 
worker in Bhiwandi. This man had begun his worklife doing odd jobs in 
mills, but he soon went to work for Akbar Sheth. He recalled his boss in 
very negative terms. According to his account, the sheth would sit silently 
on a raised seat in the factory every afternoon, and watch the workers, 
seeing whether anyone left the floor. Some who did go out were fired. 
If the sheth came in the morning, he would look over the cloth produced 
carefully, checking to see whether there were any defects. If a mistake 
had been made, the sheth would call in the worker responsible, and scold 
him. Workers were very afraid of Akbar Sheth, he said, since they knew 
that they could lose their jobs if they erred in some way. 

In the early 1950s, the workers joined a strike in his factory for higher 
wages. The strike, led by a local communist union, lasted twenty-two 
days. The union took up the case in court, but according to the worker, the 
union leaders did not show up in court on the crucial day when the case was 
heard, and there was a strong suspicion that they had been bribed.!® Many 
of the employees returned to work after losing the case, but he decided 
to leave his job. It took him two years to find another since he had been 
branded by the owners of Bhiwandi as a bad character for his role in the 
strike. The worker seemed initially willing to concede that some owners 
had been good men, but then retreated. No one, he said, was any better 
than Akbar Sheth. Then, when I raised the issue of the appropriateness 
of the family trope to the workplace, he expressed cynicism, saying the 
notion of father or brother just could not apply. ‘When owners have need,’ 
he stated, ‘they will speak sweetly, but they are just owners’. 

Each of these last three workers made clear that they did not see sharp 
differences in the behaviour of different owners, whether in the past or 
the present. They attributed to employers qualities of character that set 
them apart as a whole from workers. Unlike those who seemed nostalgic, 
they viewed owners as belonging to a different category of people who 
seemingly could not be reformed. But still there was no assumption that 
solidarity and collective action automatically arose from the subordinated 
class position of the worker. Each of these accounts in fact points out 
divisions among labourers, by alluding to pressures brought by families 
on workers not to resist, by bringing up the differentiation between ‘loyal 
workers' and other workers, and by recalling episodes when workers had 
been forced to go their own separate ways. Each of the accounts in effect 


18 | heard accounts of union betrayal in this strike from at least two other workers. 
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contests owners’ behaviours and articulates some level of class feeling but 
without fashioning a past that would see concerted class action naturally 
arising from those circumstances. 

Despite the reluctance of these workers to attribute positive attributes 
to relations at any time in the past, their accounts nonetheless do possess 
some strong commonalties with those of workers with more nostalgic atti- 
tudes. First, the underlying set of values by which workers judged owners 
was similar. Relations were assessed in strongly personal terms, and the 
moral qualities of employers were stressed. Discussion of wages and the 
value of protections under the law were of only secondary importance. 
One suspects that attainment of legal rights was simply a pipe dream 
for those I interviewed. Instead what mattered most to my informants 
were questions of dignity and respect in the workplace, freedom from 
harassment and violence, and the ability to have control over time. The 
ghar, however different in conception than the owners' view of household 
and family, still seemed to serve as a legitimate yardstick against which 
factory relations could be measured. 

Second, the workers' accounts all tended to look past the various struc- 
tural factors that have brought about the circumstances of the present, and 
focus on the immediate behaviour of individual owners. Whether they 
saw bad relations as a feature of industrial life that had always existed 
throughout their lifetime or as a new development, the workers saw the 
problem as caused by the ethical failings of owners. This finding has very 
close parallels to James Scott's discussion of representations of history 
among poor peasants in Malaya (1985). As Scott argues, the attribu- 
tion of causation to the personal, moral qualities of the rich can have 
a special potency to persons in subordinate positions, who may see the 
larger impersonal and structural forces involved as beyond their ability to 
influence. Given the seeming impossibility of affecting the larger struc- 
tures, focusing on the personal pins blame on those whom they see as 
most directly responsible for their predicament. In at least one sense, 
such forms of dissent are effective, since they deny the owners' preroga- 
tive to speak as moral leaders of a ‘community’ that includes labourers. 
These views may also be a reflection of the workers’ most central values. 
Certainly workers that I interviewed would regard changes in government 
policy and wage structures that did not remove the sources of humiliation 
in everyday life as hollow victories. 

Finally, both the nostalgic and sharply negative accounts of the olden 
days reflect severe disenchantment with the present. In using the term 
‘disenchantment’, I mean to suggest not only a sense of serious dissat- 
isfaction with current conditions, but also a sense that there is no way 
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out. When workers recalled collective activity in the form of strikes and 
trade unions in the past, they rarely considered it as a heroic activity 
that might inspire current action, but instead regarded it largely in futile 
terms. Some seemingly forgot that there had been a time when workers 
had fought for legal rights. Others seemed to suggest that participation 
in strikes was an indiscretion of their youth. The terror of the present, 
in the form of fear of losing work, strongly conditioned the way they 
viewed past strikes and union activity. They themselves certainly did 
not valorise, at least to me, small acts of stealing, slowing down work 
or flight as ‘resistance’. I recall one interview with a worker who had 
given a bland but generally negative account of his relations to Akbar 
Sheth. I later commented about this worker’s taciturn quality to a local 
friend who had accompanied me. My friend told me that he had heard 
this man had been caught stealing in the factory by Akbar Sheth. This 
was Clearly an aspect of his personal history the worker had not wanted 
to reveal. 

In sum, most workers of Surat and Bhiwandi whom I interviewed 
seemed to see little prospect of a way out of their current situation. Their 
pastis remembered through the filtering lens of the unpromising prospects 
of the present. 


IV 
Labour advocates 


A different sense of bleakness also pervades the recollections of labour 
advocates in these two centres. By the term labour advocate I include all 
those who have spent some significant portions of their lives in represent- 
ing workers. The category includes idealistic social activists who began 
fighting for labour causes decades ago and who retain many of their old 
commitments, and union leaders who deliver votes to their political par- 
ties at election time in the present. Most of the labour advocates were 
from high-caste or elite Muslim background, while some were activists 
imported by their parties from other parts of India; very few came from the 
workers' communities themselves. A number are well off economically, 
and live middle class existences, though the leaders of communist unions 
were clear exceptions. While critics accuse some of them of being in 
league with the factory owners, all of the trade unionists I interviewed 
professed an identification with the ideal of organising workers to fight 
for their political rights. But as a group, they have lost all effectiveness 
in this effort. 


" 
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Overall, my impression of the older generation of labour advocates? is 
that they remain committed to a legalistic/statist model of trade unionism 
that emerged toward the very end of the colonial period. They viewed 
the fight for the workers as a battle to be won in the legislative assemblies 
and the court system, with strikes and other collective action creating 
the necessary pressure to achieve the implementation of law. While they 
won some important victories in the courts during the 1950s, most of 
these favourable court decisions were never enforced in practice, and 
the legal establishment did little to defend workers' rights. So-called 
labour inspectors rarely enforce laws that are on the books and many 
are thought to be on the employers' payroll. Jan Breman refers to one 
government official who claimed that a state of almost total illegality 
reigns in Surat (Breman 1996);?° the same comment could almost easily 
be made of Bhiwandi. But despite the failure of their old methods, labour 
advocates seemingly had not conceived any alternative model to inform 
collective activity. 

Perhaps naively, I expected labour advocates to dispute the notion of 
family-like workshops and maybe resort instead to explanations based 
upon economic exploitation and political domination. Discussions of 
poverty and exploitation were certainly present in their recollections. 
But they also saw the domination of owners as having been grounded in 
primordial relationships of family, patronage, native place, and religion. 
Labour advocates at quite different points of the political spectrum, from 
communist to Gandhian, readily accepted the portrayal of past labour 
relations as *family-like'. Those who accepted the value of this descrip- 
tion, however, meant less that these relations provided mutual nurture 
or social harmony than that these ties were a source of intense social 
pressures inhibiting independent action by workers. Families and com- 
munities, they recognised, can be institutions characterised by serious 
hierarchies of gender, age and power, and loci of especially potent notions 
of authority that keep individuals in subordination. Just because relations 
were family-like, one retired socialist organiser told me, does not mean 
that they were not exploitative. 

Some of my discussion with labour leaders focused on the various 
struggles with which they had been associated in the 1950s and 1960s. 
One might say they too possessed a certain nostalgia, though it was for 

i 


19 | refrain from commenting on the younger trade unionists one way or another, since I 
met only a small number, and interviewed just one or two 
20 Similarly, Upendra Baxi in Doshi et al. (1984: 104) referred to a state of almost total 


_ ‘subversion’ of labour laws. 
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a past in which true collective activity had been possible. But much of 
their accounts focused on explaining why they as organisers had failed 
to mobilise workers to participate consistently in the fight for their legal 
rights. : 

Here union leaders turned generally to two factors: the small size of 
most factories and the multiplex bonds that linked workers with owners. 
An organiser with considerable experience in Bhiwandi mentioned the 
former as the most important reason for the lack of success. He (and oth- 
ers) pointed out that regulations protecting trade union activity did not 
apply to firms with a small number of employees. But when he talked 
about larger workshops, he suggested that the hegemony of employ- 
ers had been grounded in their social connections with workers. In dis- 
cussing labour organisation in Akbar Sheth's factory during the 1950s, for 
instance, he told me that three quarters of the workers there supported the 
unions. But Akbar Sheth was able to ‘force’ one quarter of these workers 
not to join by virtue of his links to them as neighbour, kin, and provider 
of housing. The sheths of Bhiwandi, he said, brought workers from their 
native places in the United Provinces and gave them jobs; such men will- 
ingly worked for twelve hours a day since they came without families. 
Owners also exploited religion to keep these employees in line, telling 
Muslim employees that Islam required them not to join with Hindus in 
strikes. He argued that the encouragement of small sets of ‘loyal work- 
ers’, combined with harassment of workers who developed trade union 
sympathies, limited the potential for collective activity. This trade union 
leader was reluctant to use the family trope to depict relations: ‘How could 
they [the owners] have acted as brothers of the workers if they did not give 
workers their legal rights?’ he asked rhetorically. But much of his account 
emphasised the ties of affect that employers had with some workers, and 
the constraints such ties placed on workers’ abilities to confront capital. 

A socialist ex-organiser in Surat also observed that workers had not 
been truly independent. In many cases, he told me, employees were 
family members and caste fellows. Because of this, they could never 
ventilate their grievances openly. Organising such workers had to be 
done in secret, in some cases in meetings that took place after midnight. 
He mentioned one worker who was working for his in-laws in a textile 
workshop. This worker joined the union briefly in the 1950s, but when 
his family discovered the fact, they pressured him to withdraw, asking 
why he was trying to hurt his father-in-law. The worker responded by 
quitting the organisation. 

In the jari industry, another socialist told me, no one wanted to act as the 
union representative from the workshop, since all feared displeasing the 
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owner and possible dismissal. He then described a host of inducements, 
such as the sponsorship of collective feasts, that employers in the early 
textile factories of Surat provided their employees. These may have been 
a small thing, he pointed out, but they were important to workers. Poor 
people, he commented at one point in our interviews, are often easily 
satisfied. He highlighted one specific kind of relation that inhibited col- 
lective defiance. In many factories owned by Khatris, women who did 
the task of yarn winding, often became 'concubines' of the owners. He 
posed the question, ‘how could such women join a union?’ 

For the trade union leaders, the dense set of relations in the factory not 
only served as a system of intense social control over workers but pre- 
vented them from developing a ‘consciousness’ of their ‘rights’. Labour 
advocates perceived most workers as persons ‘without awareness’, as men 
and women who were ignorant of the law and who failed to recognise 
that social practices such as drinking were blocking their development. 
It was, in their view, the role of the trade unionist to provide workers with 
this awareness and to stimulate their identification with the ‘nation’ and 
with ‘class’. As one labour advocate said to me: ‘consciousness had to 
be pumped into them’. But this effort, trade union leaders suggested, was 
always inhibited by the pressures employers could bring to bear and by 
the small size of production units. 

Implicit in this view of history was a model of linear progress derived 
from an interpretation of western experience. That is, labour advocates 
seemed to believe that there was a natural course of social evolution in 
which ‘family’ and ‘community’ should give way to larger loyalties. The 
structure of the workplace, however, prevented this natural historical ten- 
dency from expressing itself. In effect, their accounts of the past conceded 
the view that workers’ movements can only succeed in large factories 
where labour is free of complicating entanglements with capital. Only in 
those contexts, they implied, can the working class be educated (by trade 
unions) and arrive at a rational understanding of its own interests. 

But ultimately such notions worked against the imagining of alter- 
native ways of conceiving a workers’ movement, ones that might be 
adapted to the small scale of most of the powerloom units and that more 
closely resonated with the workers’ identities, affiliations and values. 
The logic of labour advocates’ perspective promoted a sense of power- 
lessness in the present, when the futility of their old methods has been 
clearly demonstrated. 

Trade union leaders tended to agree that there had been a sharp deterio- 
ration in the collective bargaining environment. Owners in Surat, insisted 
one, had once been ‘enlightened’ figures who used to listen to the unions. 
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But after owners began partitioning their factories in the 1950s and 1960s, 
this changed. The clear goal of such efforts, union leaders indicated, was 
to avoid the application of labour law and to write organisers out of 
the picture. Owners began dismissing workers who joined unions and 
hired goondas (hoodlums) to beat up those who threatened to disrupt 
the smooth operation of their workshops. Virtually no one except a few 
Khatris, one trade union leader told me, follows ‘family-like’ practices 
anymore. Those who sympathise with unions now lose their jobs when 
this is discovered. 

These recollections do identify the important intersection of family and 
community with economic structures of domination in ways I found miss- 
ing in the accounts of both owners and workers. But at the same time, they 
tended to erase the agency of workers. Not only do ‘everyday resistances’ 
carried on by workers within these structures find no place in trade union 
histories, but labour advocates also gave only limited acknowledgement 
of the workers' roles in shaping the struggles of the 1950s and 1960s. 
To a great extent the history of these accounts was told as the story of 
the efforts of a few courageous leaders. Moreover, by recounting the 
history of protest mainly as the struggle for legal rights, trade unionists 
seemingly overlook a wide range of workers' most important concerns. 


V 
Conclusion 


In Surat and Bhiwandi, and in the Malaysian village studied by James 
Scott, the ‘ideological struggle to define the present is a struggle to define 
the past as well.’ Narratives of history are efforts to contend ‘what has 
happened and who is to blame’, ‘to advance a claim, to levy praise and 
blame, and to justify or condemn the existing state of affairs' (Scott 
1985: 178). In both towns, social positioning has a profound effect on 
historical recollections. I have not been able here to identify a single 
homogeneous interpretation of history held by all industrial labourers in 
both towns. But it is clear that owners, workers and labour advocates 
do fashion quite distinctive pasts from each other. A central ground 
for these contentious views lies in the characterisation of what might be 
called ‘labour relations’. For most participants working within the textile 
industry, talk about this issue rarely was concerned with wages, bene- 
fits and collective bargaining processes. Rather it often came down to 
a discussion of the quality of the personal relationship between workers 
and employers and the moral character of both parties. The questions 
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of whether relations in the past were ‘family-like’ and what in fact it 
meant for a work environment to be family-like, were ones that almost 
always evoked strong feelings. Persons from different class positions 
resorted to this metaphor independently as a way of depicting the quality 
of workplace relations, though they often imputed quite different mean- 
ings to the phrase; clearly the notions of family and home carry with 
them a multiplicity of implications that can be used flexibly in advanc- 
ing quite different kinds of cases.?! Others disputed the characterisation 
after I brought it up, but even then they made clear by the vehemence and 
immediacy of their reaction that the claim was one that mattered to them 
strongly. Rival characterisations often came down to a struggle over who 
was responsible for the current state of affairs which, virtually everyone 
agrees, is marked by the virtual absence of any genuine social harmony. 
For workers the contention that a previous family-like environment had 
broken down because of owners' behaviour, or alternatively, that owners 
had never held sincere feelings of affection or respect for workers, were 
both in effect arguments that the current arrangements in industry are 
unjust and demeaning ones brought about by the employers' selfishness. 

In his study, Scott seems to celebrate the portrayal of the past as another 
arena where the poor have managed to resist the structures of domina- 
tion. But for Surat and Bhiwandi at least, it is also important to recognise 
that these narratives are strongly influenced by the perception that the 
prospects for bringing about change in the future are poor. I found only 
very limited evidence of workers who championed collective activity as 
a means of addressing current injustices, and even these offered no sug- 
gestions for where such activity might originate. This perspective shaped 
the perception of past struggles. Workers sometimes simply erased the 
history of union-led struggles and other resistances from their accounts, 
but more commonly accounts of the specific protests were told as the 
story of futile acts, undermined by the corruption or ineffectiveness of 
leaders or the treachery of owners. Heroic recollections of such strug- 
gles, which some scholars have seen as central to contemporary political 
movements,?? seemed to be largely absent. 


2l Participants 1n the conference on "The worlds of Indian industrial labour', including 
Geert De Neve, Karin Kapadia, and Dilip Simeon, brought up examples of the use of the 
family metaphor drawn from their own researches that stretch well beyond those I found in 
Surat and Bhiwandi (for example, those that allow for the possibility of divorce) Comments 
from Ajay Skana helped me strengthen this point 

22 See especially the literature stressing the importance of the memory of primary resis- 
tance movements to later national movements, such as Ranger (1968) 
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Finally, it is striking how poorly the legalistic interpretations of the past 
put forth by labour advocates intersect with the workers’ own understand- 
ings. Whatever hopes workers may have once had that the law might be 
used as a weapon in bringing about serious improvement in their collec- 
tive situations, these now seem to be gone. For their part, many trade 
unionists continue to regard the workers’ plight in a way that does not 
seem to acknowledge the workers' own ideals and the character of their 
resentments against the existing social order; workers thus appear mainly 
as persons *without awareness'. It would seem that any future leaders of 
labour in these two places, from whatever background they might arise, 
will need to reconceive their notions of action in a way that connects 
more directly to workers’ identities and values. Any such reimagining, 
however, would also likely need to root itself in alternative constructions 
of the past as well as establish new expectations for the future. 
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Hope and despair: Textile workers in 
Kanpur in 1937-38 and the 1990s 


Chitra Joshi 


This essay focuses on two moments in the lives of Kanpur textile workers. 1937—38 and the 
1990s The first was a time of militant working-class struggle, often represented as a period 
of ‘red Kanpur’, I look at the different ways in which this was narrativised What seems to 
distinguish May 1938 from other periods of strike is the sense of a whole city in upsurge. 
It was a period when workers felt empowered, when existing hierarchies were questioned, 
when rules at the workplace were publicly flouted and order inverted Industrialists, gripped 
with panic, had visions of a workers' take-over The 1990s present a contrast. The textile 
industry is in a state of crisis, most mills are closed, the labour movement is fragmented 
and the working class appears decimated. For workers, closure is more than a thieat to 
economic survival Their lives and identities are closely intertwined with work m the mills 

Work was physically empowering, us absence created a sense of weariness and physical 
disability, a loss of identity. I look at the ways in which this crisis is experienced by workers 
and how this moment of despair and worklessness reshapes the worlang class memory 


Working-class histories are marked by times of hope and times of 
despair. There are times in which workers feel empowered—confident 
of their capacity to change their world and optimistic of their future; 
and there are times in which they can feel their world disintegrate while 
they struggle for their pride and sense of self, and fume with despondent 
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rage. For workers in Kanpur, 1937-38 and 1997 represent two such 
contrasting moments in history. This essay will seek to explore the logic 
of these moments. What helped constitute the heroic conjuncture of 
1937-38 and what explains the despair of the present? The year 1937-38 
was a period of militant working-class struggle, a time which stands out 
in many narratives as ‘Lal (‘red’) Kanpur’. What seems to distinguish 
May 1938 from other periods of strike is the sense of a whole city in 
upsurge. The sense of power among workers in Lal Kanpur derived as 
much from the widespread solidarity for the strikers as from the fear 
and panic created by their actions within official and managerial cir- 
cles. The 1990s present a contrast. The textile industry is in a state 
of crisis, the labour movement is fragmented, the working class itself 
appears decimated. I try to look at how workers negotiate the present 
and the ways in which despair and worklessness reshape working-class 
memory. 


I 
Lal Kanpur 


The general strike of 1938, lasting fifty-two days, was the longest strike 
in pre-Independence Kanpur. All the old workers I met in the late 1970s 
and 1980s, returned repeatedly to 1937—38 with a sense of nostalgia; they 
celebrated these years as unique, and felt proud of their association with 
the movement.! It was as if they were the bearers of a specia: history, 
surviving witnesses of a lost time. In trade unionist accounts too, 1938 
represents a climactic moment of working-class organisation in Kanpur: 
never again, not even during the anti-rationalisation general strikes of 
1956, was the intensity of the 1938 experience replicated, never again 
were such solidarities forged. The way in which heroic moments from 
the past were recalled by workers I met in the 1970s and early 1980s 
is distinct from recollections by workers in the 1990s. The dramatic 
moments of Lal Kanpur which were earlier amplified in workers’ rep- 
resentations and even the more recent struggles of the 1950s are now 
forgotten. 

The strike upsurge of 1937-38 took place after a period of relative quiet 
during the years of the Depression. Although industries in Kanpur were 
not as severely affected by the slump in business as other centres, there 


! Interviews with Raghubir, Snram, Sudarshan Chakra, Moolchand and other old workers 
between 1978-83 
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was a relative decline in profits? Production did not drop sharply but 
managerial strategies to check declining profits affected workers' jobs 
and incomes. Many badlis (substitutes) and casual workers lost their 
jobs. According to estimates of the Kanpur Mazdur Sabha (KMS), direct 
and indirect cuts in this period amounted to a total of 40 per cent. Around 
20 per cent of the decline was through direct cuts: there was a reduc- 
tion in rates and stoppage of bonus payments. Indirect cuts took various 
forms: 'short work', or the closure of mills for two or three days in 
the week, a reduction in working hours, the conversion of certain cat- 
egories of time workers to the daily wage system, the introduction of 
new machinery and new varieties of cloth in some mills. Real wage 
figures, which show a steady increase up to 1931 due to a fall in the 
cost of living index, mask the actual decline in income which results 
from reduction in employment. But these figures also do not reflect the 
decline in rural earnings which constituted an important component of 
the gross income of working-class families. Moreover, incomes were 
declining in a period when the intensity of work increased. In many 
mills fewer weavers had ‘to tend more looms; ring piecers had more 
spindles to look after; in some there were fewer minders to a pair of 
mules and more cards per worker in the carding room. An increase in 
workload on old machines obviously meant greater physical exertion for 
workers. 

Wage cuts, retrenchment and intensification were some of the pressing 
issues raised during the strikes of 1937-38. There were no major strikes 
over these issues during the Depression years. Collective opposition 
to cost-cutting strategies of managers is much more difficult in periods 
of slump. The Depression years in Kanpur were in fact communally 
charged. The period of nationalist militancy of 1930-31 was marred by 
the most traumatic communal riots. Memories of violence and mutual 
suspicion tumed communities inwards, ghettoising them and widening 
the social and spatial distance between them, as Muslims fled from Hindu 
mohallas (neighbourhoods) and Hindus from Muslim majority areas. In 
the intensely communalised milieu, Muslims were increasingly alienated 
from the politics of the Congress which came to be identified as a Hindu 


2 Statistical evidence shows a continuous increase tn mill production during the Depres- 
sion years. The decline in imports of cotton piece-goods from Britain provided centres like 
Kanpur with an opportunity for an expansion For details sec C. Josh (forthcoming) 

3 The decline in rural wages in many of the districts from which the workers were drawn 
varied from 31 to 44 percent. Fora detailed elaboration on conditions during the Depression 
see Joshi (forthcoming) 
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organisation and many Muslim workers deserted the Congress-dominated 
Kanpur Mazdur Sabha. 

By 1937 the situation changed dramatically. With the upsurge of 
strikes, the scars of communal violence blurred. The seemingly mag- 
ical transcendence of sectarian loyalties in 1937-38 shows how working- 
class histories are constituted of complex and contradictory moments. 
There are communal times when ethnic ties seem all-pervasive and class 
times when inner fractures are smoothened over. Through erasures of 
memory workers seem to transcend the ambivalences of their identity, 
reconstituting themselves in the process. Moments like 1937-38 when 
class solidarities are experienced in an intense and concentrated way are 
times when communal memories are overwritten with experiences of 
class action.4 

The strikes took place against a background of renewed expansion of 
industry and recovery of industrial profits with the increase in market 
demand. Most factories ran double shifts after 1934 and made some 
improvements and additions to their machinery. A demand for higher 
wages, and an end to the Depression cuts and economies, appeared ‘just’ 
to workers. The political context made hopes of a better world seem 
more real. The campaigning by Congress candidates in labour areas, the 
election of a Congress government in UP and the radical rhetoric of the 
communists inspired faith in the imminence of change. 

Beginning with a nineteen day strike in the New Victoria Mills in June, 
there was a rapid generalisation of protest. A series of strikes followed in 
other mills: JK Jute, Maheshwari Devi Jute, Muir, Swadeshi and Kanpur 
Textiles Ltd. Each factory had its own specific problems over which the 
workers struck, but the issue of declining wages and increased workload 
was raised by all strikers. The Kanpur Mazdur Sabha (KMS) was actively 
associated with the Victoria and JK Jute strikes, but they were critical and 
unenthusiastic about the ‘spontaneous’ strikes in the Muir, Swadeshi and 
Kanpur Textiles.” 

' After the efforts at negotiation between managers and strikers failed, 
the strikes resumed with greater intensity. Slogan shouting strikers 
demonstrated at mill gates and drew others to their support. Many contem- 
porary accounts describe the strikers’ behaviour as aggressive and defiant. 
They defied prohibitory orders under Section 144, attacked machines and 


4 For more on the question of class and community, see Joshi (forthcoming) 
5 Leader 28.6.1937; 24.7.1937, Secret Abstract of the Intelligence Department (SAID) 
31.7 1937. 
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factory buildings and resisted police lathis with brickbats. The police 
fired on the strikers wounding several of them. A contingent of over a 
thousand policemen patrolled the factory area. The strike spread from one 
factory to another. Beginning with the Victoria Mills, the workers of the 
Elgin and Kanpur Cotton Mills and other textile factories went on strike. 
Later the workers of the local oil mills, soap factories, flour mills and a 
number of other factories joined the strike. The strikers were indignant at 
the terms of the settlement negotiated by their representatives. Not only 
was the acceptance of their demands contingent on their rejoining work 
on 10 July, but the settlement bargained away their right to strike till the 
official Inquiry Committee reported its findings. Enraged strikers went 
on a rampage, assaulting Aiwaz Ali who tried to defend the agreement, 
and attacking newspaper vendors announcing the settlement.® 

The workers’ hopes in a sympathetic Congress government soon turned 
to despair. The outburst of the strikers in August 1937 occurred in a 
context where dreams of change were becoming more elusive. Strikes 
in the tenure of a popular government were disapproved both by the 
Congress ministers and by their supporters outside government circles. 
Although Congress ministers acknowledged the justness of the workers’ 
demands, they asserted that strikes had no legitimacy in a context when 
the government was committed to resolving the workers’ problems.’ The 
workers were, in fact, expected to help the Congress government function 
successfully.8 

Calculations changed when the Kanpur Employers’ Association rejec- 
ted the recommendations of the Inquiry Committee in May 1938. Now 
workers of all textile factories went on strike. Although the decision 
to strike was taken by workers independently, without the sanction of 
their leaders, the KMS leadership actively supported the strikes. In con- 
trast to 1937, when groups of slogan shouting demonstrators persuaded 
other workers to join in the strike, in May 1938 the strike began almost 
simultaneously in all the factories. Picketing was done in an organised 
and coordinated way. Picketers wearing red bands and carrying red flags 


.Stood outside the houses of clerks and jobbers, and on roads leading to fac- 


tories, to prevent strike-breaking. At the Cooper Allen works, at Kanpur 
Cotton Mills and Laxmi Ratan Mills, picketers lay down on the ground 
to prevent strike-breakers and factory officials from entering the factory 


6 Aiwaz Ali was a communist trade unionist and a signatory to the agreement 
(Aj 13 8.1937; Leader 12.8 1937) 

7 See Joshi (forthcoming) 

8 Ay 4 12.1937; Abhyudaya 16 8.1937 
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premises. Fresh batches of picketers quickly replaced the large numbers 
who were arrested by the police. 

The strike spread from the factory to the mohalla, involving women and 
children. A large number of women participated in picketing activities. 
Considered less vulnerable to attack by policeman and strike-breakers, 
women volunteers were asked to stand at factory gates to protect the men.? 
The strike became a part of mohalla life. Bal tolis (squads of children) 
picketed the houses of managers and the mil] gates. On one occasion 
a procession of over 500 children was taken out.!° Mohalla solidarity 
expressed itself in other forms. Strike-breakers were socially boycotted, 
and ridiculed and humiliated in various other ways. They were isolated, 
excluded from the network of essential community services. Sweepers 
refused to clean the houses of ‘loyal’ clerks and jobbers—an action par- 
ticularly significant in a context where excreta had to be removed daily 
by the sweepers. Strikers in fact emptied buckets full of excreta into the 
houses of strike-breaking jobbers, defiling their living spaces. Norms 
of purity and pollution which were so important for the maintenance of 
social status were thus violated. 

Wider solidarities were also constituted. The barbers of Parmat held 
a meeting where they decided to give free shaves to strikers.!! Local 
di sud organisations promised to provide 300 volunteers for picket- 

ing.'? The local motor drivers’ union showed their solidarity by refusing 
to bring in strike-breakers to the factories.!? Traders and shopkeepers 
observed Kanpur strike day on 29 June by remaining closed.!^ Solidarity 
meetings for the strikers were organised in towns in UP and outside? 
Appeals for strike funds were made and resolutions in support of the 
strikers were passed. The Girni Kamgar Union (Bombay) appealed for 
a boycott of textiles from the Kanpur mills till a settlement was arrived 

at.'© Labour leaders from other cities visited Kanpur during the strike.!7 
Ts support of the local Muslim League to the strikers was particularly 


? Pioneer 27.5.1938, 28.5.1938. Leader 30 5.1938 

10 Interview, Raghubir, 9.12 1978. Raghubir worked in the Swadesh cotton mulls for 
many years 

11 Ay 4.6.1938 

12 Ay 4.6.1938. 

13 Leader 24 6 1938. 

14 4) 29.6.1938. 

15 SAID 4.6.1938. 

16 Home Political Department (HPD) 18/6/1938. 

17 SAID 25.6.1938. 
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significant, given the tension between the League and the Congress at a 
national level. The League organised relief, opening centres to collect 
flour to be distributed to striking workers. 

Local Congress leaders who had been lukewarm in their support to the 
strikers in 1937, now participated actively in picketing, and in raising 
funds and food for striking workers. It was largely the pressure from 
local Congressmen like Balkrishna Sharma which compelled the state 
leadership to pass a resolution in support of the strikers. !8 

Contemporary accounts draw a distinction between the form of activ- 
ity in 1937 and 1938: between the ‘organised’ and ‘peaceful’ strikes 
of 1938 and the ‘unorganised’, ‘spontaneous’ and ‘violent’ actions of 
1937. Reports on 1937 in nationalist papers like Aj almost echo the lan- 
guage of officialdom. The Aj of August 1937 repeatedly describes the 
strikers as upadravi (rowdy) and approvingly reports the ‘firmness’ with 
which the administration was dealing with them. The way the Aj nar- 
rative is structured stigmatises worker violence and rationalises police 
repression. A report of 8 August opens with the statement: ‘today some 
workers attacked the superintendent of police G.A. Pearce. . .and other 
policemen near the Elgin mills.’ The account begins with the incident of 
stone throwing without any comment on the context in which it occurred. 
Statements on police action are framed differently: ‘The police beat up 
rowdy workers’; ‘the strike situation had deteriorated further, the police 
fired in self-defence injuring several workers. One policeman fired on 
a crowd of rowdy workers, injuring one worker.” A headline in Aj of 
7 September reads: ‘Kanpur mein Phir upadrav' (rowdyism in Kanpur 
again). There seem to be similarities in the way nationalist papers like 
Aj, and papers like the Pioneer expressing the managerial voice, look at 
strikers in Kanpur in 1937. ‘Violent’, ‘aggressive’, ‘unruly’ are recurrent 
terms in both newspapers. 


II 
A sense of order 


‘Orderly’, ‘peaceful’, ‘quiet’, ‘non-violent’ are the key words in most 
descriptions of the 1938 strikes. Official descriptions approvingly note 
the absence of violence in 1938.!9 The Leader, which censured workers’ 
violence in 1937, describes the ‘perfect quiet’ and ‘peaceful picketing’ 


18 Pioneer 22.5.1938. Balkrishna Sharma was the president of the city Congress Com- 
mittee. See also Joshi (forthcoming) 
19 HPD 18/5/1938. 
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by the strikers.2° Aj criticised the haste with which workers struck work 
yet its emphasis in 1938 was on peaceful picketing and the orderly way 
in which picketers moved in twos and threes to avoid a violation of pro- 
hibitory orders under Section 144.2! Accounts structured around such 
a contrast between the unruliness of 1937 and orderliness of 1938 share 
certain common assumptions about order and violence. 

In nationalist (trade unionist) accounts, notions of order are linked up 
with the question of organisation and leadership. The actions of strikers 
in 1937 are dangerous and unruly because they are not sanctioned by 
their union. In 1938, in contrast, the strikers were well-organised and 
leading Congress and communist members of the KMS—Hariharnath 
Shastri, Balkrishna Sharma, Sant Singh Yusuf, Aiwaz Ali, Arjun Arora 
and others—participated actively in the strike. The orderliness of the 
strikers is attributed by local Congress leaders to the influence of the 
Congress principles of non-violence. Balkrishna Sharma, the city 
Congress president, in a self-congratulatory tone noted: ‘The Congress is 
giving full support to the workers’ movement and the workers are abiding 
by the Congress principles of non-violence. ?? 

During the struggles of 1937-38, communist trade unionists expressed 
an ambivalent attitude on the question of spontaneity and organisation and 
made contradictory statements about worker action. They were critical 
of independent action by workers. In July 1937, communists like Arjun 
Arora, and S.C. Kapoor, joined in with Congress and socialist leaders of 
the KMS 1n their critique of spontaneity. Sporadic action by workers, 
they argued, would fritter away their energy without resolving their main 
problems. They urged ‘planned’ action against ‘individual’ strikes and 
emphasised the need to represent grievances through the KMS.”? Yet the 
communists tactically supported independent action by workers, outside 
the framework of their union. In 1936-37, when the communists were try- 
ing to carve out their influence in Kanpur, they supported independent ini- 
tiative by workers, outside the union. During a strike in the Cooper Allen 
works in November 1936, the communists pressed for continuing the 
strike, despite an agreement calling it off;24 and in July 1937 they rejected 


20 Leader 26 5.1938 

21 4j 20 5.1938; 22 5.1938. 

72 ‘Congress mazdur dndolan ko purl sahllyatd de rahi hai aur mazdur Congress ke 
ahimsa-siddhdnt kd pdlan kar rahe hain’, Ay 1 6.1938. 

D Pioneer 28.7 1937. 

24 Statement by Yusuf, Pioneer 28 7.1937 
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a settlement negotiated by the KMS for the IK Jute Mills. Yet they 
feared a loss of legitimacy and a threat to their leadership. So the new con- 
stitution of the communist-dominated KMS in 1938 tried to curb the inde- 
pendence of mill committees and bring them under closer supervision of 
the Sabha. For the communists, like the Congress nationalists, order was 
a measure of the strength of the movement, and organisation expressed as 
well as ensured order. The fear as well as support for spontaneity reveal 
the contradictions and ambivalences of communist politics of the time. 
Partly, these contradictory attitudes towards the question of spontaneity 
and organisation reflect real tensions the communists were faced with. 

After the events, in retrospect, communists offered a different recon- 
struction of 1937-38. Contradictions seem to dissolve and the entire 
narrative becomes an eulogy to communist organisation and initiative. 
What is perceived as unruly and rowdy in other accounts is seen as an 
expression of worker militancy in the communist narrative. A report on 
the 1937 strike in New Age by Yusuf, a communist trade union leader of 
the period, does not use terms like unruly or violent in describing the strik- 
ers' actions. The communist reconstruction of the past tries to appropriate 
the past as its past. The militant struggles of the 1930s are traced to the 
initiative of the communists. The general strike of 1937 was ‘a result of 
three years of preparation by the Bolsheviks.’ Each strike was then seen 
as an advance, a step towards greater organisation. The legacy of the first 
general strike were the mill committees; after the second strike, mohalla 
and hata (precincts) committees were formed.’ But there are differences 
within retrospective accounts too. In some the focus is entirely on the 
achievements of their organisation. In others, the history of communist 
organisation is authenticated by the workers’ initiative in creating new 
institutions. P.C. Joshi’s account on Kanpur, written in September 1938, 
applauds the workers’ initiative in setting up mill committees without 
any direction from above: after the first strike “workers spontaneously 
formed mill committees without any direction from above, even by the 
communists.’ It differentiates between the period before the first strike 
when a few mill committees were organised by the communists, and the 
period after the strike when workers were inspired to form more such 
committees. This celebration of spontaneous initiative in Joshi’s account 
is in a period when the communists see themselves as heroes who had 
led and directed the successful strike of 1938. 


25 Pioneer 23 7 1937. 

26 Yusuf, ‘Cawnpore general stnke’ supplement to New Age, December 1937. 
27 PC, Joshi, ‘Cawnpore—a report’, New Age, September 1938. 

28 PC Joshi, New Age, September, 1938. 
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HI 
An inverted order 


Periods of general upsurge like 1937—38 in Kanpur are periods when 
workers feel empowered, when authority within organisations is ques- 
tioned, when organisational decisions have to be legitimated through 
popular sanction. 

In August 1937, the strikers were bitter about the terms of the settlement 
negotiated between the employers and the KMS. An official Inquiry Com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate workers' grievances, but managerial 
acceptance of the settlement was conditional on the strikers’ rejoining 
work by 10 August. At a meeting on 9 August, workers were vocal about 
their resentment and indignant that the strike committee had not partici- 
pated in the negotiations. Noise and protest from the audience drowned 
the voices of the speakers. The day after the meeting, on 10 August, most 
workers did not go back to work; only two factories could resume work, 
and one of them with only 15 per cent of its usual work-force.2? 

A similar situation arose in May 1938, when the employers’ association 
rejected the findings of the Inquiry Committee. Reports of a meeting on 15 
May to announce the employers' decision describe the prevailing mood. 
The workers were keen to strike. The audience at the meeting was in 
no mood to listen to speakers like Hariharnath Shastri advising restraint. 
Babu Khan and Munshi Yahia, workers who pressed for a strike, received 
an enthusiastic response. Yielding to this pressure, KMS leader Rajaram 
Shastri finally announced that the decision to strike should be taken by 
the workers themselves. Almost immediately, a worker mounted the 
rostrum and declared that the general strike would commence the next 
day, Monday, 16 May, at 9 a. m. 

In August 1937, the KMS had publicly announced its decision to call 
off the strike and managerial acceptance of the strike settlement was 
conditional on this. To retain its legitimacy the KMS had to deny the 
existence of opposition and persuade workers to go back to work. It 
tried to do both. In 1938, in contrast, it quickly gave up its initial hesi- 
tation and went along with the popular demand for a strike, to retain its 
credibility. In these moments of opposition, authority within the union 
was re-legitimated and reconstituted on a new basis. 

Within the factory too, norms of work and authority were contested. 
Authority and order in the workplace was premised on the observation 
of certain norms of work and codes of deference in speech and action. . 


29 HPD File no. 12/1/1938 
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Resistance to these norms was not peculiar to periods of strikes. Rules 
were renegotiated and authority was resisted in various ways in everyday 
relationships within the factory (Joshi 1991). But the form it took in 
periods of strike upsurge was different. 

Acts of resistance in factories in 1937 were public enactments. The 
actors were not anonymous, they proclaimed their identity. Practices 
which were considered unfair by workers, like the oiling and cleaning of 
machines after working hours, were openly resisted. In the Kanpur Cotton 
Mills and Swadeshi Mills workers refused to clean and oil machines.?? 
Staying on in the factory after work to clean machines was always resented, 
yet it had become a norm.?! In fact, when workers protested against the 
practice it was seen by managers as a violation of factory rules. Workers 
of Kanpur Textiles Ltd. protested against the ten hour overlapping shift in 
the carding department. The Intelligence department reports about ‘the 
complete disregard of mill rules' overstate the magnitude of resistance. 
What they feared, however, was the undermining of mill authority. The 
attempt to isolate a few 'instigators' was both an effort to check militant 
protest and rehabilitate authority within the factory. Thus Ram Singh 
of Kanpur Cotton Mills was punished for ‘instigating’ workers to refuse 
cleaning machines. i 

Respect and fear, the two premises of authority within the factory, 
were embodied in the codes of verbal etiquette observed by workers 
towards their superiors. The violation of these codes in 1937-38, was 
an assertion of both their irreverence and their lack of fear of author- 
ity. Unpopular mistris were publicly mocked and ridiculed. Disrespect 
towards supervisory authority was more visible in the actions of worker 
militants like Babu Khan. A weaver in the Kanpur Textiles, Babu Khan 
was reprimanded for loitering around and being away from his looms. 
He responded to disciplinary threats with complete nonchalance, telling 
the manager quite clearly: *what does it matter to you what time I spend 
outside so long as the production comes from my looms’??? Similar is the 
story of Amrit Lal, who protested against the overlapping shift system. 
Amrit Lal brazenly spoke out against the manager and declared publicly 
that the European should cross the seas and return home: ‘we do not want 
him here in India. We are not going to work the overlapping shift under 
any circumstances.’33 


30 HPD File no. 12/1/1938; Leader 25.10.1937. 

31 KMS Mémo Kanpur Labour Inquiry Committee (heneeforth KLIC) Progs. 

32 Director, Kanpur Textiles, to Employer's Association, 11.1.1938, KLIC Progs. 

33 Pioneer 25.10.1937. On linguistic transgressions in 1938 see also Simeon (1995: 
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The rhetoric and imagery of radicalism is important in representations 
of 1937-38. The metaphor ‘Lal Kanpur’ in popular accounts is evocative 
of the mood of the period. Anti-capitalist slogans, and the association with 
the red flag, were not new to the workers’ movement in Kanpur. Papers 
like the Mazdur from Kanpur had numerous writings on communism, 
class struggle and workers’ raj in the early 1930s,% and socialist slogans 
were pasted on the walls of the KMS office in the 1920s.?? But now the 
rhetoric had a wider appeal, it expressed a new mood. 

The changed political context created a situation in which radical 
rhetoric acquired a different meaning. The coming to power of the 
` Congress in 1937 coincided with a shift from socialist to communist 
influence within the KMS, an upsurge in workers’ strikes and the con- 
stitution of factory level workers' organisations. Slogans hailing Soviet 
Russia and the Communist Party, appeals to form mill committees and 
a worker's red army at workers’ meetings, all seemed more meaningful 
in a milieu where change was taking place. The rhetoric corresponded 
in many ways with their lived experience. It defined the nature of their 
experience just as their experience gave meaning to the rhetoric. 

In speeches at gate meetings and in their writings, communist leaders 
described the strike as a prelude to wider strikes, leading ultimately to 
the formation of a workers’ government.?$ A Lenin week was celebrated 
in Kanpur in January 1938, during which speeches on Lenin and the 
Russian revolution were given and the imminence of a revolution in India 
was talked of.?7 At other meetings mill committees were described as the 
beginnings of a Soviet form of government.?9 During the general strike in 
1938, communist leaders emphasised that the main object of the strike was 
the abolition of capitalism and imperialism. The strike, they stated, would 
continue till the workers took over factories and peasants controlled the 
land.?? The red army, communist leaders declared, would be used to take 
possession of all mills.4° A new weekly from Kanpur, in Urdu and Hindi, 
was started with the object of propagating communist ideas. Its cover car- 
ried the communist emblem and the motto: ‘workers of the world unite’. 


34 Native Newspaper Reports (UP) NNR, 12.8.1933. 

35 Slogans like ‘karkhdne kiske? mazduron ke’ 'zamin kiski? mazduron kī.’ Surya Prakash 
Tripathi, Vishvakavi Sri Sudarshan Chakra (Kanpur 1973) 

36 SAID 19 9.1936, 26.9.1936 

37 SAID 29.1.1938. 

38 SAID 52 1938. 

39 SAID 18 6 1938. 

40 SAID 17.9.1938 
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The opening page carried a poem which urged workers to fight the battle 
of freedom and equality: *Workers are born in poverty and starvation is 
their lot. Hunger and fetters are for them. But how long are they to remain 
poor. They should wave the red flag for the day of liberty is nigh.’4! 

New institutional categories—terms like mill committees, lal fauj (red 
army)—shaped experience and perception, just as much as the new polit- 
ical context gave a new meaning to institutions and organisations. The 
encouragement to the formation of factory level bodies by communists 
in Kanpur and elsewhere in India at this time formed part of an effort to 
become the popular voice and claim recognition as the real representatives 
of popular will. Mill committees appear in many contemporary accounts 
as new institutions formed at the initiative of communist trade unionists. 
Sriram, who worked in the Muir Mills, recounts: ‘Maulana (Yusuf) called 
a gate-meeting and asked workers to form a committee. . and soon after 
a committee was formed.’4? Some accounts draw a contrast between the 
new mill committees and the old committees. The stability and continuity 
of the new structures is contrasted with the instability of the old commit- 
tees, which are described as strike committees. As the name suggests, 
the latter emerged and collapsed with a strike. In real terms, however, 
the mill committees were performing functions which were similar to 
strike committees. The networks through which they were organised 
were not entirely new. The committee members were elected at an open 
meeting. The president was usually chosen by a unafimous vote, in the 
way, Juggan Baba was in the Muir Mills. Juggan Baba, we are told by 
Sriram, ‘was a person, who could get mill officials and workers to do 
what he wanted, who never quarrelled with anyone, and whom everyone 
loved’.*3 Like many other office bearers of mill committees in this period, 
Juggan Baba was a Muslim. ^ The selection of other departmental 
representatives depended on their relationships with the president.** 
Despite similarities, the concentrated nature of experience between 
1937-38, gave a different meaning to these institutions. Having lived 
through several successive strikes over the period, the committees came 
to be seen as durable, stable structures. 


^! Lal Jhanda. SAID 18.10.1938. 

42 Sriram, Ek sarvahdra kd jivan vritünta (Kanpur n.d). p. 14. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Interview with Raghubir who worked in the Swadeshi Cotton Mill for many years, 
10.10.78. On the politics of religious boundaries, see Joshi (1985). 

45 In the Muir Mills, for instance, Sriram, who was close personal friend of Juggan was 
chosen as the Secretary, Interview with Raghubir 
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The glorification of the idea of workers’ raj is also visible in the imagery 
of the strikes of 1937-38. The politics of colour and the symbolism of 
Lal Kanpur is important in official and non-official representations of 
the strikes. These images were important in defining both the workers’ 
perception of themselves, and official and managerial attitudes towards 
them. 

The terms and categories used in official descriptions are often similar 
to those which recur in the communist rhetoric of the period. In October 
1937 the district officials in Kanpur apprehending ‘trouble’ note: ‘devel- 
opments are similar to those in Bombay in 1929 and 1930’; the situa- 
tion they fear ‘may develop into a war of attrition between capital and 
labour’. Analogies are drawn with the Soviet experience, and the work- 
ers’ red army like the Soviet army symbolises victory. In sounding general 
alarm, official reports create images of workers’ power which tend to con- 
verge with the worker’s self-perception in this period. The red flag was 
associated with the KMS even in the 1920s. But for workers the colour 
red had no specific meaning. In the late 1930s red became a symbol of 
protest. In narratives of workers this signification is derived from their 
own local experiences. Workers tell two stories expressive of this new 
signification. In 1938, Daud Khan, a communist leader, was address- 
ing a gate meeting at the Swadeshi Mills when the managers’ goondas 
(hooligans) stormed in, beat up many workers with lathis (batons), tore 
away their red flag and set it on fire. The injured Daud Khan called on 
the workers to fight. Large numbers rushed in and retrieved the burning 
flag. The goondas fled. Remnants of the burnt flag were preserved in 
the KMS office as a tribute to the workers’ bravery.?Ó In solidarity with 
the Swadeshi workers, other cotton mill workers in Kanpur put up red 
flags, made out of cloth and dye from their factories. In the account of 
Sudarshan Chakr, a worker-poet, it is through such acts that the metaphor 
Lal Kanpur acquired a reality. The second story is about Ilahi Baksh, a 
worker from the Elgin Mills. When he was dismissed by the management 
for wearing a red shirt to work, the KMS organised a meeting at the 
parade grounds on a Sunday, in which large drums of red dye were pro- 
vided. Around twenty thousand workers symbolically dyed their shirts 
red. The meeting declared that all workers would go to work in red the 
next morning. Drums full of red dye were kept outside factory gates. 
Scared by the workers’ resistance the Elgin managers reinstated the dis- 
missed Hahi.*7 


46 S. Chakr, Kanpur kd mazdur dndolan (Kanpur 1986), p. 62 
47 bid , p. 60. Interview with Raghubir. 
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Stories of Lal Kanpur are stories of heroism. In the two narrated 
above, the workers emerge victorious after a heroic resistance. Others 
also close on a note of victory. In the story of the managers' black brigade, 
Anantram—its commander—apologises to the KMS for his misdeeds. 
The black uniforms are set on fire at a Sabha meeting. In other episodes, 
the red brigade penalises those who humiliate KMS activists or make 
offensive statements against the workers’ movement. The manager of 
a hosiery factory has to make a public apology to a KMS worker at a 
meeting. In another incident, the brigade calls for a boycott of a leading 
trader of Gwaltoli bazaar because he had ridiculed the workers'movement. 
The boycott is lifted only when he apologises to Shivratan Tripathi, a 
worker and an active KMS member. In yet another incident, the red 
brigade sabotages efforts of the managers to organise an anti-communist 
league. Red brigade members dressed in plain clothes stormed the league 
meeting and raised cries of inquilab zindabad (‘long live the revolution’). 
Soon after, we are told, the league disappeared—almost by magic. 


IV 
The panic 


In 1938 the Kanpur industrialists were gripped with panic. Their fears 
of a Bolshevik take-over and a complete loss of authority and control 
reaffirmed the picture of a Lal Kanpur. The Associated Chamber of 
Commerce was apprehensive of the red flag in place of the Congress flag 
at workers’ meetings and processions in Kanpur. The red flag to them 
symbolised violence and disorder and was antithetical to a genuine labour 
movement. The change in the colour of the flag was seen as emblematic 
of larger changes. The industrialists now talked of the KMS as a ‘red 
body’ keen on building ‘red workers’ armies’, and involved in organising 
‘savage demonstrations’, and raising slogans which were full of ‘ferocity’ 
and ‘hatred’. 

Beneath the order of 1938, industrialists saw brewing violence. For 
newspapers like the Pioneer, the labouring classes were by nature dan- 
gerous and unruly, striking workers were always on the brink of vio- 
lence. Under the headline, ‘Violence Threatened’, the Pioneer of 24 
May reported that volunteers and picketers were behaving in the most 

‘objectionable manner’; cases of ‘intimidation’ and ‘coercion’ were fre- 
quent;| | workers were taken to secluded places, ‘roughly handled’ and 
beaten/ 4 The picture which emerges from reports of the Intelligence 
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A composite facsimile of three permits issued by the 
Cawnpore Mazdoor Sabha 


Source: Pioneer, 2 June 1938 


Department is somewhat similar. Speeches at labour meetings were 
reported to be ‘objectionable’ and 'intemperate'. Violence always 
appeared imminent. Labour leaders, we are informed, threatened a long 
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(MAZ)DOOR PASS, PLEASE! 


! ST PETER (to entrant from Cawnpore): Have you a pass from the Mazdoor 
Sabha? The higher authorities insist on it. 


Source: Pioneer, 2 June 1938 


drawn out struggle: the object of the strike was the abolition of capitalism 
and imperialism.*? 

The anxiety of mill managers is expressed in a series of caricatures 
by the cartoonist Ahmed published in the Pioneer. Many of these car- 
toons lampoon the KMS, but in the process they reveal a deep fear 
of the growing KMS power and reaffirm that power. The Pioneer of 
2 June 1938 carried a facsimile of three passes issued by the KMS 
permitting the bearer to enter mills. An accompanying cartoon shows 
a weary traveller from Kanpur standing outside the gates of heaven, 
his: entry blocked by St Peter who asks for the KMS pass since the 
authorities insisted on it (Figures 1a and b). The expressed fear is obvious. 


49 SAID 11.6 1938; 18.6.1938. 
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THE NEW RECRUIT 


Our cartoonist seems to think that the offer of a free shave to strikers 1s likely 
to appeal to the Celtic economic conscience 


Source: Pioneer, 3 June 1938 


If the KMS claimed a right to regulate entry into the mills, they could 
equally claim a right to control access to heaven. Another cartoon 
(Figure 2) shows a new KMS recruit, a Scot, marching towards the Sabha 
headquarters with a communist flag, tempted by the offer of free shaves. 
English parochial sarcasm of ‘Celtic economic conscience’ is used here 
to mock at the expansion of KMS power. Another cartoon (Figure 3) 
jibes at the Congress for its protest against police action and its disregard 
of the breakdown of order and the machinery of disciplinary control. Yet 
another cartoon (Figure 4) shows how Congressmen were being coerced 
by goondas into supporting the strike. It was as if the expanding social 
support of the strikers was illusory. The effort to misrecognise KMS 
power articulated the insecurity of mill managers, the voice that laughed 
through the cartoons was a tense and nervous one. 
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workers have been retrenched in large numbers. Some continue to be on 
the payrolls but there is no work. Salaries have been levelled to a flat 
minimum and pay is cut for all holidays. Workers have been forced to 
turn to other work: rickshaw-pulling, pan-, vegetable- and fruit-vending, 
begging. The line of difference between the formal and informal sector, 
always thin and questionable, seems to have disappeared altogether. The 
decline of factory industry has been accompanied by a mushrooming of 
cottage industries: the myth of a linear transition from the cottage domes- 
tic sector to factory production, from proto-industrialisation to industriali- 
sation, seems to have been reversed. In the pre-Independence period, a 
phase of stagnation was followed by a phase of growth and boom. But 
now there is no hope of recovery. Economic experts have announced the 
end of cotton textile factory production in Kanpur, and the death of its 
working class. 

After the growth of the 1950s, mill production of cotton textiles in 
India steadily declined. From 4.34 billion metres in 1972 it dropped 
to 3.4 billion metres in 1985, declining at an annual rate of around 
1.5 per cent. The number of working looms reduced from 144,000 in 
1971 to 133,000 in 1987 (Goswami 1990: 2430). Since the 1960s there 
was a steady decline in the demand for coarse varieties of cloth. Per 
capita consumption of coarse varieties which had gone up in the 1950s 
fell after the 1960s due to increased durability of synthetic blends and 
decline of real income in rural areas (Chandrashekhar 1984). Per capita 
consumption of cloth showed a continuous decline between 1970-90, 
from 13.5-14 metres in 1969—71 to 9 metres in 1989-91 (Roy 1998: 
2173-74). The market which cotton textiles lost, synthetics gained. 
Per capita purchase of synthetic textiles and blended fabrics increased 
at the tate of about 100 per cent per year between 1973-1989 (Goswami 
forthcoming).~° 

Since the 1990s, changes in state policies have led to a rapid restruc- 
turing of the textile industry and a growth of the export market in cotton 
textiles. However a major part of this demand is supplied by the informal 
sector, primarily by powerlooms.?! The relative share of mills in cotton 


50 1 am grateful to Omkar Goswami for giving me access to a draft copy of the manuscnpt. 
See also Goswami (1990: 2431) 

5! Reports from the Textile Commissioner's office pointing to a ‘phenomenal growth’ in 
installed spindleage, yarn production and output of cloth, are somewhat misleading because 
the growth has not offset the decline in the mill sector apart from a small segmeht catering 
to new consumer tastes in cotton casuals, denims etc See Compendium of textile statistics 
1997 (Mumbai). On the growth of the market for cotton casuals see Roy (1998: 2178-79) 
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textile production has been declining rapidly since the mid-1980s, from 
18 per cent in 1985-86 to 10 per cent by 1990-91 and 6 per cent by 
1995-96, while that of powerlooms increased from 63 to 78 per cent over 
the same period. The figures for exports show similar trends. The share 
of mills in cotton textile exports has declined from 59 per cent in 1985-86 
to 38 per cent by 1990-91, coming down to 23 per cent by 1995-96, while 
that of powerlooms has gone up from 34 per cent to 76 per cent in the 
same period (Roy 1998: 2176). The revivai, limited to the powerloom 
sector, has meant no lease of life for textile mills. 

For NTC mills, in fact, the 1990s spelt doom. As markets for their 
products shrank, costs increased. Fixed costs of mills under the control 
of the National Textile Corporation (NTC) are astoundingly high and 
rapidly increasing. In 1993-94, fixed costs as a percentage of sales had 
mounted to over 80 per cent in the NTC mills compared to a mere 21 
per cent in other mills (in 1988-89 it was 56 per cent). All NTC mills, 
except the ones in Pondicherry and Tamil Nadu, which concentrate on 
yarn production, are making losses. Their sales are insufficient to cover 
the variable costs and wage bills. In most NTC mills losses are over four 
times their net worth. The accumulated losses of the BIC amount to 3.3 
times its net worth, while Kanpur Textiles’ losses were 25 times its net 
worth (Goswami: forthcoming). 

Composite mills which produced both yarn and cloth are the worst 
affected. The early phase of Kanpur industrialisation was based on the 
expansion of the composite mill sector. Not only were they cost efficient, 
but managerial control over the entire process of production of cloth was 
easier. Now powerlooms in India appear more cost efficient in terms 
of fixed costs, raw material use and energy consumption. Economists 
consider most of the old composite mill units as bankrupt and obsolete 
(Roy 1998: 2175). 

In this context of declining profits, private industrialists in Kanpur 
found it more profitable to invest in new expanding industries in cen- 
tres outside Kanpur where wage costs were lower and where a long 
tradition of trade union movement was absent. The Juggilal Kamlapat 
group, for instance, set up a rayon factory in Kanpur and cement and 
plastic units in Rajasthan; the Jaipurias started five textile units in other 
regions. Disinvestment in textile mills in Kanpur was accompanied by 
cost-cutting strategies directed primarily at workers. Wages were held 
back for months, provident fund, insurance and other benefits were cut, 
workers were laid-off and retrenched. Workers’ anger against these" 
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policies led to a series of strikes in the 1970s.°* Managements were 
inflexible, preferring their units to be declared ‘sick’ and taken over by 
the state. It was against this background that the Laxmi Ratan, Atherton 
West, Swadeshi, Muir and New Victoria Mills were taken over by the 
National Textile Corporation and by 1981, British India Corporation 
and Kanpur Textiles and Elgin Mills were nationalised by the central 
government. 

How do workers confront this situation of crisis? What are the strate- 
gies with which they negotiate their situation? 

For working-class families living in Kanpur for several decades, the 
closure of textile mills means more than just a problem of economic 
survival. Their lives are so intertwined with work in the mills that a life 
without them seems unthinkable. Mill closure would mean death, a belief 
which underlies Niamat Rasul's fears: ‘If the mills shut down, we will 
die'.53 Niamat Rasul, like his father, worked as a weaver in Elgin Mills 2 
(earlier known as Cawnpore Cotton Mills). Niamat's father came to 
Kanpur froma village in Barabanki district where they still have relatives, 
but like many second generation workers he identifies completely with 
the city and cannot conceive of any alternative outside. 

Ties with their native villages are important for most rural migrants, but 
the possibilities of work and life in the village are not always open to those 
who moved to the city with their families. Besides, it is not easy for rural 
migrants to reintegrate themselves with village life once they have lived in 
the city for several decades Most rural migrants come from families with 
small holdings, income from which has to be supplemented with wage 
labour. Unemployed workers past their fifties saw themselves as too old 
for arduous toil in the fields. The loss of job was seen as a loss also for 
descendants. In working-class families skills in factory work were handed 
down the generations. A mill job was almost like an inheritance which 
was passed down—an inheritance which provided a sense of security 
and was a way of ensuring a reproduction of skills which were the basis 


52 See Report of the Citizen’s Committee for inquiry into Kanpur massacre, 23.2.1978; 
leaflet issued by workers of the J.K Manufacturers, Ltd, Katlash mil mein sangarsh kd elan: 
sabhu mazdur bhdtyon ke nām ek apil (n.d ); ‘A brief note on the continued work-stoppage 
by the employers of M/s J K Manufacturers Ltd. Kanpur." 

53 Agar mill band ho jai to hamari maut hai’ Interview, Niamut Rasul, 9 Oct 1997. 

54. ‘Agar main Jüün to kahdn jauil, yahin marna jIna hai’. Niamat Rasul. 

5 Interview, Dev: Knshna Misra, 7 10.1997. For more on the question of rural links, see 


Joshi (forthcoming) 


a Wee 
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of worker identity and pride. Shriram Sharma, who like his father was a 
spinning line mistri in Elgin 2, felt this strongly: “The closure of mills will 
render us and our future generations unemployed’ 36 A common practice 
for children from working-class families was to acquire basic skills in a 
particular job by stealing into the factory under the protection of parents or 
relatives and gradually acquiring the status of a badli (substitute) through 
familial connections. These informal practices gave a sense of protection 
against the insecurities of the job market. As Panna Lal, an old worker 
pointed out, ‘If the mills reopen, at least one member of a family can be 
taken care of.” 

Workers entering their fifties feel a sense of weariness about looking 
for alternative possibilities of work. Their bodies feel worn with age, 
with the daily wear and tear on the machines. Besides work elsewhere 
would not give them the same pleasure.?8 Work was seen as physically 
empowering; non-work created a sense of physical disability.? Images 
of decay and aging are used alternately for the machine and the body 
of the worker: ‘We are worn out like the machines. When I joined the 
mill there were no lines, no signs of age on my face. Today I am grey 
and old” Like the machines and the people who worked on them, the 
structure of the mills conveys a picture of dilapidation. The sprawling 
Lancashire-style mills in Kanpur are crumbling structures in a state of 
disrepair, with fallen roofs and broken walls. 

The absence of work in the present imbues the past with a different 
significance. The drudgery and travails of work have no space in these 
narratives. Mill work is glorified. The pain of work is represented in 
retrospect as pain which was fulfilling. Work on the machines wore 
them out, yet there was a bonding with the machine and a pride in their 
work. Niamat asserted that the mill authorities claim that the workers 
are inefficient and lazy. This is not true. Workers in this mill produced 
around 120,000 metres of cloth.! Another worker, Pramod Awasthi, 


56 - Milbandi se ham, hamari pidlya bhi bekar ho jdyegi.’ Shriram Sharma, Elgin 2, 9 10 97. 

57 ‘Agar mill chalegi to parivàr kd ek dmi to thik rahegd." Panna Lal, 8.9.97 

58 -Ab hamein service mil bhi jaye to hame service karne me vo mazd nahin hai’ Nramat 
Rasal. 

59 Ibid. ‘Kahil pan mahsüs hota hai, ksamátüksin hoti hai. Sarkār apangtā ki aur dhakel 
raid hai.” S.P. Awasthi, weaver in Elgin 1. 

© ‘Homdr! sdri ghisai pitai yahin ho gai hai. Yeh masin bhi ghis pit gai hain, ham bhi 
ghis pit gai hain. Hamdari rekhe nahin di thi jis samay ham yahdn bharti hue the, dj hamdri 
saphedi à gai kai." Intervicw. Naresh Singh Chauhan, cloth room worker, Elgin 2, 8.10.97. 

61 Jehan bi mazdur nikamméd nahin hai. Yahan ka worker bahut mahanti hai. Yahan ka 
worker itmd production kartā tha ek lakh bis hazür mitar kaprd bandyd kartā thd." 
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boasted that the amount of cloth he had produced during his years of 
service could take a person holding one end of it to Delhi more than 
2000 times. Muhammad Said was proud that the looms never stopped 
running in his mill. If we struck work for even a day the entire BIC 
management would try to negotiate.® 

There is in these narratives a distancing from the oppressiveness of 
work discipline in the past. The long hours, the absence of work breaks, 
specially in the war years, are remembered now with a sense of male pride 
and achievement. Strict discipline is presented as an index of efficiency. 
Ram Charan who started work in the Muir Mills in 1946 talked of the 
times he worked four machines often on a meal of gur and chana alone: 
"we have seen those days, those days when we were not allowed to go to 
the lavatory during work. To go to the lavatory was impossible for us.’ 
He contrasts it with the present when there are no controls. Workers 
take frequent breaks for 5-10 minutes, sometimes they stay away for half 
an hour at a stretch. This was read not as evidence of greater worker 
freedom, but of disinterested management. 

The daily routine for most workers now consists in reporting at the 
mill gate for their attendance. Although most mills have been closed for 
over two years, workers crowd around mill gates at shift times, thrice 
a day in some mills like Kanpur Textiles, twice in others. Some move 
off to their gambling addas (meeting-place) near the gate, others gather 
around union leaders for news, rumours, plans. The daily ritual is also a 
collective affirmation of anxieties, fears, hopes, uncertainties. Although 
workers on the rolls in state-controlled mills are paid wages, there is no 
certainty when they will be paid or how long this will continue. The 
threat of total closure always hangs like a noose over them. Dates for 
impending closure were changed and extended. Even those hoping that 
the mills will reopen once again feel tormented by the uncertainty of their 
predicament. There was also a deep sense of humiliation about being paid 
to sit idle and many workers raised the slogan of work not wages. 


62 Pramod Awasthi, dye house worker, Elgin 2, 9.10 97. 

63 Muhammad Said, weaver, Elgin 2, 9 10.97. 

64 «Vo zumünd hamne dekhd. . .vo zamdnd thd Jab pefdb karne ke liye nikal nahi sakte the. 
Pesdb karna muskil ho jatd thé ham logun ko’ Interview, Ramcharon. 10.10 1997. 

$5 On an average most workers receive aroundRs2,000 a month paid at irregular intervals, 
usually once in three months. 

66 "Jab baithal kar paisa dena Sura kiyā to hamne zabardast dndolan kıyā ki hamein kam 
do vetan hamein nahi chahiyen Jo hamein apdhij bandyd jd rahd uskd hamne virodh kiya’ 
Naresh Chauhan. The use of the expression baithal kar patsa dena (to be made idle and 
paid) is meaningful It conveys the sense of insult and loss of dignity they experienced. 
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if this mill is shut the revolt will spread to the streets, killings will 
begin, isn't that so? We will die of hunger, we will throttle you and 
kill you. No cat will be allowed to move, no bus, there wilt be looting 
and violence. There are no two views on this. When I am hungry I 
will snatch your spectacles from your eyes. 


Yet there is an ambivalence in this voice of retribution. It stides back 
easily into despair and helplessness: ‘I am forty years old.... I am a 
substitute. ..and I am old today. Where can I go? There is no respite. I 
cannot live or die. It is better to set myself on fire and die. 9? 

For women workers the despair runs deeper. Most women workers 
were employed on a contract basis and were not treated as regular mill 
employees. Even the older workers who were regular employees earlier 
were turned into contract workers in the 1970s. Munni Devi, who was 
a regular employee at the Swadeshi Cotton Mills, remembered how the 
main gate through which all workers entered was suddenly closed to 
women workers. After a long dharna (sit-in) the women were allowed 
entry from a separate gate as thekedar's (contractor's) employees and not 
company employees. Most likely this was before a major.struggle in the 
Swadeshi Mills in 1978, when several workers were killed in the police 
firing. When the golikand (firing) happened and women were ordered 
out, she remembered: *we had access to only one gate, we could not use 
any other gate. We were turned out.7? 

For many workers today, stories about struggles in the past seem unreal 
and distant."! In their narratives there is a constant return to the present, as 
though remembering the past would take them away from the more press- 
ing immediate concerns. The younger generation of workers today have 
only heard stories about the great strikes of the 1930s or 1950s and not 


68 ‘Yadı yeh band kare (mill) to kranti sarkon par phailegi, már-küt śurū hogd, nas Sur 
hoga k«I? bhükhe mürenge tumhdrd galā dabakar mdr ddlenge tumko ek gári nahin 
niklegi, nā AT bus mklegi. [üt-pát hogi isme koi do rai nahin hai. jab main bhükha 
hüngà to dpkd bhi chashmi bhi noch lünga' . One worker from a group at the Elgin 2 gate, 
9.10.97 

69 «Chas sal kr umar ho gat. ab main aujidar hün. . aur ham budhe bhi ho gai hain. ab 
ham kidhar jayenge. nd goli chal sakegi, nd maut mar sakenge. kisi tarah chain nalun. dg 
laggar marnd thik hai’ 

70 ‘Ham logan ka sirf & gate tha aur gate nikalne kd kot jagah nahin tht. ham logan ko 
bühar nikdl diyd gaya 

7! For an interesting analysis on the collapse of memory see Bozon and Thiesse (1986: 
237-59), also Debouzy (1986). On memory and history see the section on "interpret- 
ing memones’ in Perks and Thomson (1998. 269-344); see also Lopes and Alvin 1998; 
Passenni [987. 
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personally experienced them. But this was equally true of many workers I 
met in the early 1980s. The most recent experience of collective struggle 
was the rail blockade of 1989, when workers stopped the movement of 
trains to and from Kanpur for over four days, in protest against the pro- 
posed rationalisation and workload scheme."? But the proximity in time 
ofthis event was not evident in their recollections: they were clearly reluc- 
tant to recount details. What makes remembering and retelling of these 
stories difficult in the 1990s is a sense of futility about struggles in the 
present. Even those who personally participated in the strikes of the past 
gave a sketchy outline of them. For Ram Charan, who started work in the 
Muir Mills in the 1940s, queries about the major eighty-day strike against 
rationalisation of work in 1955 initially evoked no response. His merhory 
cued in only after a reference to tikadde vali hartal (strike for a three-loom 
system). For workers like him, moored within an oral tradition, such sym- 
bols and images—and not chronology— provide markers around which 
their past is organised."? Ram Charan's focus however was not so much 
on details of the strike, the militancy of the strikers, or the scale and spread 
of a strike which lasted for eighty days. He talked only of his experience 
of work and the rigours of the four-loom system, opposition to which was 
one of the major demands of the strikers. Others, like Niamat Rasul who 
had heard about the 1955 strikes from his father, dwell on moments of 
repression. In his recounting, stories about the Kanpur Cotton Mill strikes 
of 1924 are woven into those of 1955. Niamat recalled: “The movement 
was on. Meetings were held regularly. We were too small then. We did 
not understand what was going on. Then one day the English ordered 
a mounted police attack on workers. Many workers were thrown into 
boilers. My father told me that four workers were thrown into boilers.'4 
Two moments of state repression are here fused into one. Tales about the 
1924 stay-in strike at the Kanpur Cotton mills form part of worker lore and 
are now integrated into Niamat’s telling of 1955. He re-reads the events 
as moments of repression, and not as heroic moments of worker soli- 
darity. He fuses fantastical stories of repression in 1924 with memories 


72 Interviews with Arjun Singh, worker in Elgin 1 (8.10.97), Bhairon Prasad (7.10.97), 
ex-worker in Elgin 2. 

n The general strike of 1955 is also remembered locally as the alu väli hartal (potato 
strike). This a former student activist from the 1950s explained was because of the uproar 
over the pegging of cost of living index with potato prices in 1955. Workers complained of 
major discrepancies in the calculation of the dearness allowance, as I learnt from conversa- 
tions with a former student activist in Kanpur. Suresh Shukla 7.9.1997. 

74 ‘Andolan chal rahd thal, meeting hofi thi. ham chote the, itni samajh nahi thi. meeting 
hofi thi tab angrezon ne ghore daurd diye. Tamam boiler ke andar ddl diye the. hamüre 
bap batüte the. chür Gdmiyon ko boiler ke andar ddl diyd.' 
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of surveillance in working-class neighbourhoods by the mounted police 
in 1955. 

Feelings of anger and retribution in oral narratives from the present are 
tied up with workers’ understanding of the crisis in the mill industry. The 
crisis appears as unreal in their narratives, a fabrication of corrupt man- 
agers. Workers repeatedly draw contrasts between the present decline 
and past prosperity. The prosperity in the past is attributed to efficient 
management, the present decline to managerial inefficiency. A series of 
contrasts between then and now are drawn: managerial efficiency versus 
inefficiency; incompetence versus competence; industrial discipline ver- 
sus laxity; morality versus immorality. These contrasts are explained by 
two other contrasts: private management/government control; European 
managers/indigenous managers. At times the latter two oppositions fuse 
together; private management appears as a distant past, it becomes a past 
when managers were European, the decline begins with indigenous man- 
agement. Managers in the past were technical people, they knew their 
job, civil service officials on managerial chairs have no clue about their 
work: ‘Mill officials today do not know how to handle a wrench. They 
have no knowledge about their job. They have to ask the mistri how a 
machine should be fixed. Only then are they able to write the job on 
paper. Are these supervisors??? When the mills were under private con- 
trol, managers were upright and honest; mill profits were their profits—a 
product of their capital and their efforts. With state control, managers 
no longer identify with the mill. The company's loss was no longer seen 
as their own loss." The capital, belonging to the state, was there to be 
embezzled and appropriated. Only then could it add to their personal 
gain. Now mill officials took fat commissions on raw material supplies, 
they traded in coal supplies coming in for use in the mills, they adul- 
terated raw material supplies with waste products, filled up supervisory 
posts with incompetent relatives.” In the past, managers were coüscien- 
tious and factory discipline was closely supervised: bobbins were never 
empty, looms never stopped.” 

Within the present scenario, different strategies are being put forward 
by economic experts, the state and workers. The state has to negotiate 
between market pressures from the new global order to close sick mills, 


75 'Inhe wrinch pakarnd nahi malüm Technical knowledge nahi hai. Mistri se pich rake 
hain, masin kaise banegi. jab mistri batdta hal to yahan ke supervisor job likhte hain. To 
yeh supervisor hain.’ Naresh Singh Chauhan. 

76 ‘Ab sab sarkāri—kisī ko kist ke mal par dard nahin.’ Mohammad Said. 

7? Phool Singh, Elgin 1. 8.10.97. 

78 Mohammad Said. 
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and demands from labour representatives to keep the industry going. In 
the context of these pressures, decisions are being deferred and dates for 
final settlement are postponed. Various proposals for restructuring and 
reviving state-owned mills are being put forward: e.g., the merger of 
unviable units into healthy units, modernisation of some mills, a freeze 
on further retrenchment. Restructuring plans were to be financed through 
the sale of surplus land in the mills. For the pro-liberalisation economic 
experts, state-controlled textile mills are sick and beyond redemption. 
Any plans to revive mills with a long history of ‘low productivity’, 
‘disinterested labour’ and ‘poor managerial supervision’ are ‘fairy tale 
schemes’ (Goswami n.d.). The merger of two sick units, they point out, 
cannot produce a healthy unit; and prohibitive costs make restructuring 
plans unviable. 

For trade union activists, the closure of mills would spell their own 
demise. Workers and trade union activists support alternative schemes 
for revival and reconstruction of the industry. Those working with the 
BIC group of mills (Elgin 1, Elgin 2, Kanpur Textiles) felt that workers 
from the three units could all be employed in one unit. Voluntary retire- 
ment schemes (VRS) are not seen as a real solution. Most trade union 
activists are emphatic in their opposition to them. Given the general 
slump in the labour market, those retiring have nothing to fall back 
on once their lump sum amount is exhausted. Besides, only a small 
section of permanent workers can claim voluntary retirement. Among 
ordinary workers, the opposition to VRS schemes is always unequivo- 
cal. Some seemed to feel that they could escape from the uncertain- 
ties of the present by opting for VRS; others felt that the compensation 
amount should be increased. Many workers still on the rolls were wary 
of such schemes. Used to small earnings, they feared a lump sum pay- 
ment: the money was bound to disappear, leaving them destitute. They 
recounted stories about workers who had been made homeless after opting 
for VRS, the money being grabbed by scheming relatives and wayward, 
unemployed sons. 

So workers prefer the fiction of factory work. They go to the fac- 
tory everyday to report their attendance and collect their pay when it 
comes after months of wait. Despite the irregularity of wage payment, 
being on the factory rolls appears to be important for the male sense of 
self.’? To accept the VRS was to be formally unemployed, a status male 


7? Some of these problems were very poignantly expressed by Burmu, an ex-loco driver, 
at the first annual conference of the Association of Indian Labour Histonans 1n New Delhi 
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workers found humiliating and difficult to accept9" Being a berozgar 
(unemployed) meant a diminished patriarchal presence in the household. 
Workless men are seen as an intrusion into spaces occupied earlier by 
women and children during a large part of the day. Notions of space 
and time change when leisure is unlimited and hours, days are whiled 
away at home, in the gali (alley) outside or at the factory gate.9! The 
old days when working men had to leave home before dawn are now part 
of a distant past when factory time intruded into family time, snatching 
away Sundays and leisure time (Joshi 1991). Distinctions between family 
time and work time, between work and home become meaningless in a 
workless existence. 

For many families regular subsistence comes from women's waged 
work at home. In Muslim neighbourhoods women are engaged in sewing 
burgas (veils). In both Muslim and Hindu neighbourhoods, women are 
employed as outworkers by leather companies to make uppers for leather 
sandals. Many male labourers from the mills now work in home-based 
industry. The shift from the factory to the home, at one level, homogenises 
labour by erasing gender distinctions based on work at home and work 
outside: factory work, the source of male pride is denied to working- 
class men. Yet gender distinctions within work continue in the new work 
milieu. For instance, in hosiery units which have mushroomed in Kanpur 
mohallas, women do not work on the sewing machines. Men cut and sew 
vests and hosiery goods and women clean out the thread from the finished 
product, fix labels and do the ironing. Women's earnings, are never more 
than 15—20 rupees per day. Men in hosiery production earn up to Rs 100 
per day. 

In the present scenario the characteristics of the work-force are rad- 
ically changing. Earlier, peasants moved from the fields to the facto- 
ries, now there is a reverse movement back to the villages for those who 


(March 1998). Sacked during the railway strike of 1974, Burmi lost not only his job, but 
his identity as a trade unionist Shunned by workers, rejected by his family for turning into 
an alcoholic, he became homeless, jobless and frendless. Yet as a militant from the old 
days, his experiences had not turned him into a cynic; he reaffirmed his faith in Marxism 
and revolution 

80 Premnath of the Elgin Mills for instance protested vehemently when his wife described 
him as unemployed. Premnath who worked in the dye house in Elgin 2 for nineteen years 
took VRS and retired in 1997. 

81 For very nich insights into the meanings of time for an unemployed community dunng the 
period of the Great Depression, see the study by Marie Jahoda et al (1972) on Marienthal, 
an industrial village 19 Austria 

82 Interview, Pboolmat 7 10 97. 
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have Jand. If earlier the unemployed in the city—artisans and migrant 
peasants—fed the factory labour force, or moved between the ‘infor- 
mal’ and ‘formal’ sector in a circular movement, now factories show no 
promise of reabsorbing labour. The factory, in fact, steadily feeds the 
labour market, dissolving the boundaries between factory workers and 
others. Many ply rickshaws, adding to the scores of rickshaw-pullers in 
the city, or do petty vending. The earlier teleological notion that industri- 
alisation is marked by a shift from the domestic to the factory sector has 
now been widely questioned: domestic industries, we know, continued 
to flourish through the period of industrialisation in the west (Aminzade 
1986; Berg 1985; Hudson 1981). But what we see in Kanpur today is not 
a coexistence of different forms of production, but a reverse movement 
from factory to domestic industries. 

Tf the events of 1938 marked the making of a working class, the asser- 
tion of its self-confidence, and a recognition of its power by capitalists, the 
developments of the present mark the decimation of a working class—of 
their lives as factory workers. Economists interested in issues of growth 
and profitability have pointed to the impossible task of running the mills. 
Social historians of the working class need to know what happens to 
those who have worked in these mills all their lives and how they negoti- 
ate the present crisis. Understanding worklessness today gives important 
insights into the world of work and its significance to their identity. Being 
out of work affects the self-perceptions of workers and their relations 
within the home, community and neighbourhood, problems which this 
essay raises but cannot fully elaborate. 

Do solidary moments like 1938 have only an ephemeral significance? 
Do memories of such events come adrift in a moment of crisis leaving 
no trace in collective consciousness? Today when the working class is 
marginalised and the labour movement fragmented, memories of past 
struggles appear irretrievable. The despair of the present seems to be 
rewriting the history of the working class. Will the memories of heroic 
struggles return again to inspire hopes for the future? 
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Questions of class: The general 
strikes in Bombay, 1928-29 


Rajnarayan Chandavarkar 





This essay presents an argument about the processes which, marked as much by contingency 
as by conflict, shaped the formation of class identity It argues that the formation of class 
consciousness 1s contingent upon the specific historical context in which it develops. Its 
presence at one moment has not ensured its persistence at the next. Class consciousness is 
neither latent nor immanent within the working classes, but 1s most fruitfully analysed as a 
construct of political struggle and debate Accordingly, the essay examines the construction 
of class in the course of the general strikes of 1928—29 in Bombay. These strikes involved at 
their core over 150,000 workers in more than eighty mulls over a period of about eighteen 
months, but they also pulled into their orbit workers in other trades and occupations in the 
city and beyond; and, in addition, they developed and manifested widespread support among 
workers for the communists. In particular, the essay delineates a range of influences which 
shaped the political context of 1928-29 and informed these struggles Finally, it sketches 
the conditions for the break-up of the solidarities of 1928—29 and the ebbing tide of class 
consciousness in the 1930s. 


ll———————— ————— —— 
In recent years, the working classes have commanded increasing atten- 
tion from historians of India. The flow of books, articles and doctoral 
theses addressing various aspects of the history of the working classes 
has been impressive. Some of this work has been inspired by, or built 
upon, sometimes even attempted to apply the insights of, the pioneering 
work in English and European social history of the 1960s and 1970s. Of 
course, there have been other points of departure: from long-standing 
historiographical neglect to the immediacy of the ferocious trade union 
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batties in India in the 1970s and 1980s or the effects of ‘liberalisation’ in 
directing our attention to cities and industries. Nonetheless, it is a strik- 
ing paradox that working class history is seemingly in terminal decline 
within English and European (though not perhaps American) history. As 
the threat of the working classes within the contemporary polity, and of 
Marxism as a political and intellectual force, has receded in the West, the 
investigation of its politics, its history and its social character appears to 
have lost its urgency. 

But in British and European historiography, the study of the work- 
ing classes had been too intimately linked to, and had, therefore, never 
sufficiently taken its distance from, the history of socialism. From 19th 
century socialism, historians of the ‘Western’ working classes inherited 
the assumption that economic development determined the character of 
labour, its social organisation and political consciousness. The pattern 
and pace of industrialisation, it was supposed, shaped the character of the 
social struggle and its political forms. The notion of the stages of indus- 
trialisation yielded a matching evolutionary scheme of the stages of class 
consciousness. The history and development of the labour movement 
was, thus, assumed to constitute the prelude to the rise and triumph of 
socialism. In this way, the history of the working class came to be stud- 
ied as an inseparable part of the rise of socialism. The point of interest 
in studying the history of the labour movement was to investigate how 
its historic mission, the achievement of socialism, could be advanced or 
even realised and to track its progress or explain its setbacks. Underlying 
this history was the assumption that class consciousness arises naturally 
from the proletarian condition. It was expected to lead to the formation of 
trade unions; but it could also be developed, in the course of trade union 
struggles in defence of jobs and wage levels, into a more sophisticated 
form of political consciousness and action. 

The failure of working class movements to conform to such theoretical 
expectations thus constrained historians to seek counter-factual explana- 
tions for the weakness of class consciousness and the persistence of sec- 
tionalism and difference. From this teleological perspective, the history 
of the working class came to be viewed in rather narrow and increas- 
ingly rigid terms. However, as social historians became more alert to 
the range and diversity of sources of identity, so the assumption that 
the emergence of a proletariat would eventuate in the formation of class 
consciousness appeared rather less compelling. The response of social 
historians was often to treat diverse social identities as if they were in 
competition with each other. Significantly, as recent debates about ‘the 
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end of labour history' have shown, ruminations about and prescriptions 
for the future of the subject have often taken the form of attempts either to 
strike a balance between class and other seemingly competing identities 
or, alternatively, to assert the primacy of one! (ILWCH Roundtable 1994; 
van der Linden 1993). 

The recent surge of interest in India in labour, even as it withers away in 
the West, offers an opportunity to break out of the conceptual straitjacket 
in which the study of the working classes has been trapped. Indeed, 
whether the impetus of recent activity in Indian labour studies can be 
maintained will depend to a large extent upon its success in escaping the 
old teleological terrain. The fact remains that this historiographical inher- 
itance has continued to limit the scope of our enquiries about the Indian 
labour. First, if economic development determined the character of the 
social struggle, then for some economic backwardness made the notion of 
a working class in India unthinkable. By its very nature, the labour force, 
seemingly shaped by a low level of industrialisation could not be expected 
to develop a class consciousness or a socialist politics. So if the Indian 
working classes constituted either the antecedents of Western society or 
a special and unique case, its history was unlikely to release materials for 
thinking about class formation and class consciousness more generally.? 
Most crucially, this teleology imposed upon the working classes an arbi- 
trary and misleadingly narrow definition as an industrial labour force. In 
this sense, the industrial labour force was abstracted from its connections 
with other categories of labour who were proletarianised in 19th and 20th 
century India by similar social processes and who were increasingly being 
subjected to the dominance of mercantile and industrial capital. 

In addition, the effect of the conceptual limitations imposed by our 
inheritance of Marxist and functionalist teleologies has been to attribute 
a certain fixity to the idea of class and class consciousness, which has 
only been shaken and stirred, but scarcely decanted by postmodernism. 
Its manifestation is to be found in the resilience of a transitional notion 
of class and a continuing concern to place class consciousness on a spec- 
trum of political evolution. Historians have thus often set themselves 
the task of assessing how far class consciousness was impeded by and in 


! Discussions about the crisis in labour history have also been pursued in the pages of 
the Labour history review since 1995: 60, 1. 

? Chakrabarty (1989) has both assumed that 20th century Bengal constituted a ‘pre- 
capitalist’, society marked by a specifically hierarchical culture, and at the same time, in 
contradiction, sought to offer what is in his own characterisation, the exceptionalism of the 
‘case’ of its utc workers as a means of ‘re-thinking working-class history’ 
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retreat before caste, religious, linguistic and national identities. The binary 
opposition of (what is sometimes awkwardly called) ‘community con- 
sciousness' and class consciousness poses a false problem (Chakrabarty 
1989). Historians of Britain and Europe may have been taken by surprise 
in the 1970s and 1980s to find that the sectionalism fostered by skill, 
occupation and the division of labour, region and religion, nationalism 
and gender divided the working class. There is less reason or excuse, 
considering the lines along which their own subject has developed, for 
Indian historians to be caught unawares. Similarly, scholars have some- 
times implicitly retained the conceptual distinction between ‘a class in 
itself’ and ‘a class for itself’. Consequently, historians are still given to 
pondering whether even if ‘class in itself? formed within the colonial 
economy, ‘the deeply impoverished masses’ of India could be expected 
to act as a ‘class for itself? (Washbrook 1990). Furthermore, even when 
they have sought to place the concept at the centre of their analysis, his- 
torians have sometimes adhered to a strongly unitary conception of class. 
Thus, they have remained hesitant and uncertain about the significance of 
the sectionalism and fragmentation of the labour force, especially when it 
was fostered as much by the effects of industrialisation as by the various 
or competing identities which characterise social being. To recognise that 
the working classes were fragmented by the very processes which consti- 
tuted them has appeared to some as nothing less than the rejection of the 
concept itself or the denial of the possibility of class consciousness. The 
working class in this reasoning constituted a unitary formation. The evi- 
dence of its internal divisions requires us, in this view, to measure whether 
the forces of its fragmentation, which emanated in part from the organisa- 
tion of production, were more powerful and more compelling than those 
directing it towards unity and homogeneity. The theoretical assumption 
that the working class has common interests, albeit converging at some 
level of abstraction, has led to the quest, or the vigil, for its manifestation 
in the development of class consciousness. In this way, class conscious- 
ness is conceived as a latent, even immanent reality, always about to find 
full expression, within the working class. 

- These evolutionary, a-historical notions of class, have tended to attribute 
to it a fixed identity and to return its analysis to the traditional tautology 
of matching stages of economic development to levels of social con- 
sciousness. In place of the assumption that class consciousness flowed 
naturally from the proletarian condition, it would perhaps be more fruitful 
to explore its political construction in a way which allows for the multiple 
and changing identities which played upon it. Class as much as any other 
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identity was contingent upon specific historical circumstances; so were 
the shifting interests of those who comprised these collectivities. Finally, 
the awareness of common interest which informed class consciousness, 
and the notations for describing it, were produced by specificities of par- 
ticular political and intellectual contexts. 

Accordingly, this essay investigates the process by which class identity 
formed and, at a particular moment, gained primacy. It postpones the 
conclusion that class consciousness once forged acquired permanence. 
Rather, it suggests that class consciousness and the solidarities which 
might flow from it were dependent upon the social and political context 
in which they developed. Their presence at one moment did not ensure 
their persistence at the next. It will, therefore, attempt to relate the ebb and 
flow of class consciousness to changing and specific historical contexts. 
To this end, it will focus upon the strikes which took place in Bombay in 
the late 1920s. The formation of class consciousness, usually in the midst 
of individual as well as collective struggles, was the outcome of a more 
complex and tenuous process than its disintegration. The emphasis in 
this essay will, therefore, rest updn-the development of class solidarities 
and political consciousness but jt will return at the end to indicate the 
pressures under which they receded in the 1930s. Class consciousness 
did not simply arise from the éxperiénce of production relations. Indeed, 
the social relations of the workplace were shaped by their interaction 
with the social organisation of the neighbourhood. Workplace disputes 
were sometimes given a communal construction by employers and trade 
union leaders, the press and the colonial state. They could also forge 
nationalist, regional or linguistic alignments. It was primarily in the 
domain of politics that social conflicts acquired a class character. 

In 1928, a massive general strike occurred in Bombay. It is difficult 
to date its beginnings precisely. Perhaps, it could be traced to August 
1927 when the Sassoon mills introduced 'efficiency systems' by which 
each weaver was asked to work an additionalloom fora 20 per cent 
wage increase.) This was likely to lead to redundancies. Did the wage 
increase match the intensity of effort demanded? Was there any guaran- 
tee that Sassoons would maintain the quality of yarn, the throughput and 
the composition of output, to yield the wages, calculated by production, 
which they promised? From what Fred Stones—a senior manager of the 
mills, formerly a Lancashire weaver and foreman himself, and later in the 
1930s, their managing director—who knew the trade better than anyone 


3 Labour gazette 7,1 15-17. 


2^ M. 
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in Bombay, was to tell the Royal Commission on Labour in India in 1929, 
it was difficult to imagine that Sassoons would not ensure efficient work- 
ing. The Sassoon mills were among the best run mills in Bombay. But 
the weavers' experience over the previous two decades suggested that 
there was much room for manipulating orders, machines and wage rates 
in ways which would reduce their earnings and increase their workloads. 
They went on strike but in a month their resistance had been broken. By 
January 1928, Sassoons extended their scheme to cover all their mills and 
increased workloads in spinning. Women workers in the winding depart- 
ment now-brought out the two thousand workers in the Jacob Sassoon 
Mill on 3 January 1928.? When they were threatened with immediate dis- 
missal, they decided to generalise their action: they stoned the other mills 
in the Sassoon group and forced them to close as well. For two months, 
nearly 14,000 workers were on strike. Between August 1927 and April 
1928, strikes had occurred in twenty-four mills.” Many mills, however, 
had continued to alter their conditions of work, manipulate their wage 
rates and retrench workers. The Sassoon strike, followed by another strike 
in the Spring Mills of the Bombay Dyeing group, provided a focus around 
which the grievances of a wider body of the millworkers came together. 

It was probably the incident of the police firing on 23 April 1928, when 
Parshuram Jadhav was killed, which marked the point at which the strike 
became general. In the early 1980s, millworkers still remembered his 
name, but few could say precisely who he was. Many thought vaguely 
that he was a legendary leader of the past. Very few knew his story. He 
was on his way to work with Kondiba Maruti when they saw a crowd 
running towards them from the direction of the Swan Mill, having just 
closed it down. Superintendent Power on seeing the crowd opened fire 
and shot Jadhav.? As the strike gathered momentum, the trade unions 
already in existence, the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal (GKM) and the 
Bombay Textile Labour Union, vacillated and divided. The coterie of 


4 Royal Commission on Labour in India, Evidence, Bombay Presidency, Mr F Stones, 
superintendent of mills, E D Sassoon & Co Ltd, Bombay, 1, 478-99 and 1, n. 407-25. 

3 Bombay Presidency Police, Secret Abstracts of Intelligence (henceforth, BPP, SAN 
1928, no 3, 21 January, para 68 

6 Ibid , 1928, no 10, 10 March, para 266 

7 Prceedings of the Meeiut conspiracy case, stalement by S A Dange, made im the court 
of RL Yorke, 1 C S., additional sessions judge, Meerut, 26 October 1931, p 2414 

8 Times of India, 14 May 1928; Government of Bombay [henceforth, GOB], Home 
department [henceforth, Home] (special), file 543 (10) C Part B of 1928, Maharashtra State 
Archives [henceforth, MSA]. 
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during the strike, especially at the end of May, in early July and at the 
beginning of August, these tensions were exacerbated when the millown- 
ers, intent upon dividing the strikers, prepared to throw open the mills 
to those who might decide to return. Of course, throughout the strike, 
the workers and their families faced starvation. Despite their dependence 
upon the goodwill of the working class neighbourhoods, the graindealers 
of Girangaon sometimes withheld credit. There were complaints about 
landlords seeking to evict their tenants, to attach their property or simply 
to harass and threaten them. The prospect of negotiations, sometimes 
through the intervention of the provincial government or the good offices 
of the mayor or other public figures, generated an optimism among work- 
ers which gave way, when these initiatives failed, to a mood of 'despon- 
dency’.!? Pickets and union activists sometimes had to endure the rough 
attentions of the police.!^ The attempt by the millowners to re-open their 
mills yet again in early July gave rise at first to ‘a feeling of alarm and 
panic’ in the mill district.!> Strikers and their leaders were anxious that 
opening the mill gates would divide their ranks. But skilled and supervi- 
sory workers—oilmen, fitters and mechanics—as well as clerks did not 
go to work for fear, it was said, of ‘being turned back by the determina- 
tion of the female volunteers.’ Certainly, at a strikers’ meeting at Nagu 
Sayaji’s Wadi, a communist stronghold in the mill district, speakers had 
warned that women workers ‘will not hesitate to “broom” every blackleg, 
who tries to go to work.'!6 By the end of July, the balance of power had 
begun to shift. Now some millowners appeared to be even more eager 
than the workers to bring the strike to an end. At a meeting held at the 
Damodar Thackersey Hall on 21 July R.S. Nimbkar asked his audience 
‘if they would resume work even if their doles were exhausted’ and the 
workers declared that ‘they would resume only on one of two conditions: 
that the Joint Strike Committee advised them to do so or the millowners 
conceded their demands. 7 A week later, they responded with ‘enthu- 
siastic clapping' when Ben Bradley declared that they were as united as 
they had been at the beginning of the strike and 'not even the prospect 
of starvation and death was going to affect their solidarity.' The forg- 
ing of this apparent solidarity was neither simply inspired by the stirring 


13 Indian National Herald, 14 June 1928 
14 Thid , 6 June 1928. 

15 Ibid , 3 July 1928. 

16 Ibid., 29 June 1928 

17 Ibid., 22 July 1928 

18 Ibid., 30 July 1928. 
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speeches of the leading communists nor a reflection of an effusive enthu- 
siasm for the cause. It was also the product of a deeper consideration 
and debate in the chawls, tea-shops and wadis of Girangaon. On his first 
visit to Parel and Dadar on 1 August, one observer found strikers ‘who 
were busy discussing the situation. At times, a group was to be seen 
solemnly listening to the newspaper articles read to them by one among 
themselves. If there were any sympathetic or appreciative references to 
their grim struggle and heroic sufferings, they seemed to be much elated 
in spirit. Any unkindly references were greatly resented.’ 19 

In August, 1928, the millowners once again attempted to open a group 
of mills *on their own terms’ to prepare the ground for breaking the 
strike, four months after it had officially begun.?9 The areas chosen by the 
millowners for this attempt to drive a wedge through the strikers' defences 
were Ghorapdeo, the domain of the anti-communist dada (gangster), 
Keshav Borkar,?! and Kalachowky. On 6 August, these districts, it was 
said, 


resembled an armed camp. Parties of armed police in motor lorries 
were posted at important centres, large numbers of constables armed 
with lathis were present at the mill gates and a contingent of mounted 
sowars were held in readiness. The Police Commissioner, the Deputy 
Commissioners and Superintendents moved about in motor cars. ... 
And this appeared all the more ridiculous in view of the fact that there 
was not even a single striker to be found in the mill area.2? 


The police commissioner seemed to concur in the judgement that his pres- 
ence had scarcely been necessary. The millowners' attempt to break the 
strike, he noted, had *. . failed miserably. Not a single striker presented 
himself at the mill gates...I do not believe the millowners can starve 
the strikers into submission." In his view, it was far more likely that the 
Millowners' Association would splinter and that some mills would try 
separately to ‘...make their own terms with the strikers. This would 
probably be a complete triumph for the communists’? Gandhi, who 
had in the 1920s held fast to the view that labourers lacked the discipline 


1? Ibid., 4 August 1928 

20 Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to Secretary, GOB, Home, 7 August 1928, GOI, 
Home poll, file 18/XVI/28 (Pol), National Archives of India, [henceforth, NAI] 

21 For a sketch of Borkar's career, see Chandavarkar (1994: 204-12 ). 

22 Indian National Herald, 7 August 1928. 

23 Comriussioner of Police, Bombay, to Secretary, GOB, Home, 7 August 1928, GOI, 
Home Poll, file 18/X VI/28 (Pol), National Archives of India 
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and education to participate in the non-cooperation movement,2* must 
have contemplated this scene with envy, as at least 150,000 workers?? 
conducted a bitterly fought dispute with a disciplined non-violence that 
his satyagrahas had not always been able to achieve. 

The strike ended on terms which the workers could regard with some 
satisfaction. Wages were to be restored to their pre-strike level and issues 
relating to wage reductions as well as the efficiency schemes and work- 
ing practices were to be negotiated by the millowners and the strike 
committee before an arbitration panel. ‘The strike is not ended,’ the 
communist newspaper Kranti declared on 13 October 1928, ‘but it is 
only suspended.’*6 Between October 1928 and March 1929, there were 
nearly eighty strikes in the industry largely about victimisation, wage 
rates and the surreptitious introduction of efficiency measures.?? 

Just before the Fawcett Committee published its report on the negotia- 
tions which had followed the 1928 strike, virtually all the most prominent 
communist leaders of the GKU were arrested on the charge of conspiracy 
to overthrow the King Emperor and taken to Meerut. The Meerut Con- 
spiracy Case was the outcome of a plot by the Government of Bombay 
and the Bombay Millowners' Association which eventually swept a more 
reluctant New Delhi into its embrace. Communists elsewhere in India 
were also arrested, partly to avoid giving the impression that the state 
had selected the GKU leaders for special attention. But the decision to 
prosecute was the result of discussions initiated by the millowners during 
1928, to which some officials in Bombay were sympathetic and others, 
including, at times, the police, were opposed; and New Delhi remained 
sceptical virtually to the end (Chandavarkar 1998: 156—76) Moreover, 
the Fawcett Report accepted that the millowners should proceed with 


24 Young India, 16 February 1921; Collected works of M K Gandhi (Delhi, 1966), Vol 
XIX, p 366. 

25 The actual number of workers on strike 1s, of course, very difficult to estimate So is the 
size of the industry’s labour force. The Millowners' Association only returned figures for 
"the average number of hands employed daily.’ In 1928, this figure for eighty-two mills was 
129, 275 having declined from 154, 398 1n the previous year The daily average, would tend 
to underestimate the total number of millworkers by excluding a proportion who could only 
find casual and intermittent employment Once allowance is made for them, the number of 
workers involved in, or affected by, the strike would be considerably greater If workers’ 
families and dependants are taken into account, the numbers involved in the strike would, 
of course, multiply further. 

26 Kranu, 13 October 1928; Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, file 23, exhibit 1 (17), 
Gir Kamgar Union leaflet, 12 October 1928, MSA 

27 Proceedings of the Meerut conspiracy case, statement by S A Dange, p 2507 
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weaving sheds or Muslims where the Hindu workers were in the majority 
on strike or Pathans who were perceived as potential hands to replace any 
group. The result, in this case, was ‘communal riots’ in February and 
May 1929.37 In these riots, workers who were on strike attacked those 
who had been recruited to replace them and in February, both Hindu and 
Muslim workers assaulted Pathans who has served as their lenders of last 
resort during the prolonged general strike of the previous year. When the 
riot became more clearly ‘communal’ and extended beyond Girangaon 
to other parts of Bombay, the violence subsided in the mill districts and, 
in any'case, millworkers appear to have played no further role. Signifi- 
cantly, whether in the solidaristic mood of 1928 or in the more fractious 
temper of 1929, the disputes of the workplace were placed before the 
neighbourhoods as a whole and the workers as well as their unions were 
brought into public and political confrontation with their employers and 
the state. 

The ‘general’ strike of 1928 signified that it was general to the cotton 
textile industry in Bombay. But its effects extended to other groups of 
workers and to other centres of industry. Workers in various occupations 
expressed their grievances, organised unions and sometimes took indus- 
trial action: tramwaymen, railway workers, municipal workers, printers, 
oil mill workers and some dock workers. Even the domestic servants in 
the *middle class' district of Girgaum decided to demonstrate and took 
to the streets. The Ahmedabad millworkers collected over Rs 5,000 
for the strike committee.?? The Sholapur workers went on strike and 
increasingly, thereafter, backed communist leaders with close connec- 
tions to Bombay.*° “If there is any bond of comradeship, brotherhood 
and a sense of cooperation’ wrote one visitor to the mill districts, during 
one of the more vulnerable moments of the 1928 general strike, 


36 Bombay Millowners’ Association, (henceforth, BMOA], annual report, 1928, p. 71 and 
Appendix 48; GOB, Home (Poll) file 344 of 1929, pp. 113-15, MSA, Report of the BRIC, 
p. 7; Times of India, 6 May 1929. 

37 Report of the BRIC, GOB, Home (Poll) file 344 of 1929 and GOB, Home (special) file 
348 Part II of 1929, MSA 

38 The daily course of events in these strikes were closely and sympathetically covered 
1n the: Bombay Chronicle, the Indian National Herald and Nava Kal, and perhaps less 
sympathetically in the Times of India. 

39 Proceedings of the Meerut conspiracy case, statement by S.A. Dange, p. 2496, 
N M. Joshi Papers, file 48, NMML. 

49 GOB, Home (special) file 543 (53) D of 1935, MSA The course of the 1928 strike in 
Sholapur can be followed in the Labour Gazette and the Bombay Chronicle. For a recent 
account of the strike, see Kamat (1997: 90-99). 
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elsewhere in India, the communist leaders, all of them in their twenties 
believed that the revolution beckoned and they should if possible seize 
the moment.*! The fact that so many observers imagined that they were 
witnessing a revolutionary moment or something close does not mean 
that Bombay was on the verge of revolution. However, their imagination 
was not fed on fear, guilt or hope alone; it was informed also by what 
seemed to many to be a 'spirit of class consciousness." 

On conventional expectations of working class behaviour, none of this 
should have happened. This working class consisted largely of migrants 
from the countryside, most of whom left their families behind, retained 
their village connections, remitted money, returned to help with the har- 
vest and retired to their rural homes in old age. They operated in an over- 
stocked labour market, in which uncertain conditions of employment were 
a common experience. Casual workers supplied about one-third of the 
industry's labour.force. For much of the period from 1922 until 1939, the 
industry was depressed and contracting while the city's population was 
growing. The working class was divided by gender and caste, religion 
and language, as well as by skill and the division of labour. No policies of 
the employers or the state and no changes in market conditions could be 
relied upon to affect the workforce in the same way. In addition, attempts 
to organise the labour force invariably encountered the sustained hostil- 
ity of employers and the state. As a result, trade unions in the city were 
fragile and evanescent formations, ordinarily incapable of commanding 
the adherence of the majority of the millworkers or effectively able to 
represent them (Chandavarkar 1994, 1998: ch. 3). 

The weakness of trade union organisation did not simply reflect either 
the level of economic development or of political consciousness among 
industrial workers. The terrain upon which the Indian working class, 
indeed any working class, fought its battles was usually determined by 
its enemies. Industrial action placed jobs in jeopardy. Faced with a 
strike, the employers’ first option was simply to replace those who had 
refused to work. If the mood of the strikers was too determined and the 
strike too complete to permit victimisation, an employer couid lock them 
out until they were harassed by their moneylenders or their landlords 
to return. Alternatively, the employers could attempt to organise a new 
set of jobbers and workers to replace the strikers. When an employer 
wanted to end a strike swiftly, his best plan was to keep production going, 
essentially by recruiting blacklegs, shepherding them into the workplace 


5! Interview, March 1981 
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well as the time to replace them and, indeed, to subvert industrial action. 
‘Wild cat’ strikes were not, then, simply an expression of uninhibited 
spontaneity; more frequently they entailed strategic calculation. Under 
these conditions, strikes or even simply the expression of grievances were 
unusually fractious affairs. They brought workers into conflict with each 
other as well as their employers, with the social institutions of the neigh- 
bourhood as well as the agencies of the state. They ensured that a strike 
was a highly political act and that it was expressed as such by the working 
classes. However, they make it no easier to account for the scale of indus- 
trial action or the depth of class consciousness which workers displayed 
in 1928-29. 

Two sets of developments contributed to the particular conjuncture of 
those general strikes. First, some fundamental changes in the organisa- 
tion of production and industrial relations contributed to the expanding 
scale of industrial action. Second, the strikes of 1928-29, must be set in 
the context of the changing political experience of the working classes. 
Although the general strike of 1928 was in many respects the most spec- 
tacular of these struggles, it was in fact the fifth general strike to occur in 
Bombay since 1919.52 

Since at least the late 1880s as N.M. Lokhande, President of the 
Bombay Millhand's Association. observed, 'strikes are of frequent occur- 
rence in every one of the mills in this city" However, it was also the case 
that *any general stoppage among all the workers of a factory, still more 
than any organised refusal to work among the operatives of several facto- 
ries at the same time, is of very rare occurrence.’ Similarly, the Factory 
Labour Commission in 1908 distinguished between ‘local strikes’ and 
*concerted action' on a larger scale. While workers readily effected local 
strikes, they were ‘as yet unable to combine over any large area”** Yet 
this could not be attributed to their elementary stage of social conscious- 
ness. To suggest that they had simply not learnt as yet how to effect 
large-scale strikes is to beg the question or invite its reformulation. On 
the contrary, the frequent strikes which occurred in Bombay since the 
1880s were largely attempts to resist wage cuts or other related policies 
of the millowners. Thus, when such initiatives were taken across a group 


52 For an account of the general strikes which occurred between 1919 and 1929, see 
Newman (1981). 

55 Royal Commission on Labour, 1892: Foreign and colonial reports: Memorandum on 
the labour question in India, Parliamentary Papers, 1892, Vol. XXXVI, p 107 Fora recent 
study of Lokhande, see Kadam 1995. 

54 Report of the Indian Faztory Labour Commission (Simla, 1908), Vol. l, p. 20. 
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of mills, workers combined to resist them at this level: for example, 
in the case of the strike in the mills of Heeramaneck and Company in 
1892. Similarly, in 1893 and 1901, strikes were conducted on an exten- 
sive scale; in the latter case, it involved over 20,000 workers over ten 
days and ended with the withdrawal of the wage cut.5? In 1908, the city’s 
mills were closed down for a whole week in protest against Tilak's con- 
viction,9Ó but there were various factors which had a bearing upon this 
action and there seems little reason to treat it as the exceptional case of a 
‘political strike.’ 

Increasingly, if intermittently, in the early 20th century, the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association attempted to regulate aspects of labour policy 
for the industry as a whole. The nature of the industry ensured that the 
millowners had diverse and conflicting interests. They submitted rarely 
and unwillingly to the authority of their Association. But disparities in 
wages, hours of work and the conditions of machinery and material could 
not only generate competition for labour between mills but heighten work- 
ers’ discontent. Thus, the Millowners’ Association bad tried to limit the 
wage competition which followed the introduction of electric lighting and 
the extension of the working day after 1904. Its members acceded to its 
authority when they feared that the existing situation was ‘likely to disor- 
ganise the labour market and lead to further strikes and riots.’>” Similarly, 
inflation during the First World War provoked a spiral of wage demands 
and, since conditions were buoyant, some millowners acting individually 
granted increases. The threat of wage competition and industrial action 
once again led the millowners to submit to an industry-wide formula for 
wage increases. When the boom petered out in 1923, attempts to cut 
wages at the level of the individual mill produced disruptive, if localised, 
resistance. Wage increases had been given in the form of a bonus by the 
Millowners’ Association; once again, it seemed preferable and conve- 
nient for individual mills to coordinate wage cuts through the withdrawal 
of the bonus. Similarly, in 1925, a further attempt to reduce wages was 
effected at the level of the whole industry (Chandavarkar 1994: 321, 
349f, 419). The general strikes which occurred after 1918 had taken place 


55 See Mehta (1954), P. 82; Indian textile journal (1901) XI, 29: 235. 

56 See Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to Secretary, GOB, Judicial, 27 August 1908, 
in GOB General department, Vol. 114 of 1908, MSA; Cashman 1975: ch. 8; and Reisner 
and Goldberg 1966. 

57 BMOA, annual report, 1906, p 18. 

58 Ibid., 1921, pp. 39-43; Report of the Industrial Disputes Committee (Bombay, 
1922), p. 2. 
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in response to initiatives by the Millowners’ Association for the whole 
industry. In part, therefore, changes in the scale of industrial action after 
1918 reflected changes in the level at which the policies of the employers 
were being formulated. By 1928, the city's millworkers had already built 
up a considerable experience of combined action across the industry as 
a whole. 

It may be argued that the general strike of 1928 did not arise directly 
from policies formulated across the industry by the Millowners' Associa- 
tion. Indeed, in 1927 and 1928, mills had been effecting piecemeal 
changes in wages and working conditions and composition of output, 
independently of central direction. By the late 1920s, however, the Mill- 
owners’ Association had become increasingly ambitious about coordi- 
nating policies for the whole industry. In particular, it had become 
increasingly aware that the initiatives of individual mills could have large 
and damaging consequences for the industry as a whole. So it was more 
concerned to act to preventor limit such damage. The piecemeal introduc- 
tion of rationalisation schemes only quickened the Association's sense of 
urgency about the need to try and standardise conditions between mills. 
Not surprisingly, they encountered resistance from their members. For 
individual millowners remained extremely reluctant to allow the Associ- 
ation to intervene in their affairs. Thus, even in 1928, the perspective of 
both workers and millowners upon industrial relations extended beyond 
the individual mill to the industry as a whole. The fact that the general 
strike of 1928 was not a direct response to the industry-wide initiatives of 
the Millowners' Association sets it apart from the other general strikes 
of the period. That the strike was constituted through the generalisation 
of individual disputes should fortify the view that the working classes 
were at this time more acutely aware of their common interests. 

Changes in the position of the jobber within the social relations of the 
workplace and, indeed, the neighbourhood also affected the development 
of workers’ politics in the 1920s. As agents of labour recruitment and 
discipline, jobbers were a pervasive feature of Indian industry, so that 
there has sometimes been a tendency to explain their existence in cultur- 
ally specific terms. But there is little that is exclusively Indian about the 
foreman. The jobbers' role was to ensure a regular supply of labour in 
the face of fluctuating demand, not to act as cultural mediators between 
managers and workers or to facilitate the cultural adaptation of migrants 
to the city. In return for fulfilling this complex task, employers delegated 
considerable powers to them and thus sometimes locked themselves out 
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Ahmednagar and Nasik. The diversification and growth of the labour 
force heightened rivalries between jobbers. Finally, when strikes were 
coordinated across several departments and especially mills, jobbers were 
less effective in their role as bulwarks against industrial action. As wages 
began to be cut in the mid-1920s, the jobbers’ position had been con- 
siderably weakened and they found it increasingly difficult to reconcile 
workers to the demands of their employers. The declining efficacy of 
the jobbers only heightened the ambivalence of the millowners towards 
them. From the late 1920s onwards, the millowners began to institute 
changes which undermined the jobber further even if they did not wholly 
destroy his position at the workplace until the 1950s. It was the growing 
scale of industrial action which triggered the decline of the jobber system 
(Chandavarkar 1994: 295—307). However, its decline increased the ten- 
sions and conflicts in the workplace and rendered them more difficult to 
manage. In particular, these tensions could no longer be contained easily 
within the workers' gang, the department or the individual mill. 

Third, the Bombay cotton textile industry transformed itself between 
the 1890s and 1920s from a producer of low count yarn, in part for export 
to China, to weaving coarse cloth for the domestic market, before expand- 
ing gradually into finer varieties (Chandavarkar 1994: 64—67, 239—60, 
319-23). This shift in the character of the industry was accompanied by 
a marked wage differential in favour of the weavers in order to attract 
skilled workers to the city as well as to induce spinners to master the 
craft. As mills began to buy up looms, ‘weavers were definitely at a 
premium' 5? Mills competed for the best weavers and wage differentials 
widened. In the post-war boom, wage increases calculated as a percent- 
age of the existing wages widened the differential further and, in any 
case, weavers were allowed a higher percentage increase. Weavers in 
the first two decades of the 20th century appropriated a significant mea- 
sure of control over their own labour. They were designated as skilled 
workers. From the mid-1920s onwards, once their markets slumped, the 


62 RCLI, evidence, Bombay Presidency, Government of Bombay, Vol. I, part 1, p. 5; 
LJ. Sedgwick, ‘The composition of the Bombay city population in relation to birthplace’, 
Labour gazette (1922) 1,7. 15-19 

63 Proceedings of the textile labour inquiry committee, 1938-1940, [henceforth, TLIC], 
main inquiry, oral evidence, Mr F Stones, Director, Messrs. E D. Sassoon & Co. Ltd., file 
72, p. 3883, MSA. 

64 RCLI, evidence, Bombay Presidency, Government of Bombay, ‘A supplementary note 
on movements of wages in recent years in relation to prices and cost of living (pre-war and 
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millowners sought to claw back the privileges of skill, status and control 
which the weavers had wrested from them (ibid.: 320-22, 347-69). In 
any case, if they were to effect economies, increase productivity or adapt 
flexibly to new markets, they would have to make increasing demands 
on the weavers. But the weavers represented the most militant section 
of the workforce. Between 1918 and 1929, more than half the number 
of disputes which occurred within particular departments began in the 
weaving sheds.© Weavers, especially Marathas from Ratnagiri, were 
reported to be the most prominent in industrial disputes and in political 
action. From the mid-1920s, weavers increasingly complained that piece 
rates were being pared down or that changes in the lines of production 
were not matched by corresponding adjustments in wage rates. In 1928, 
the only wage cut to which the millowners admitted was a reduction of 
7.5 per cent in the wages of weavers, and they went on to argue that 
30 per cent was ‘fully justifiable.’ The more militant weavers became 
the more frequent was the millowners’ refrain that they were paid ‘far 
more than the spinner in relation to the work he performs.’®” In the late 
1920s and 1930s, the millowners attempted to cut the weavers’ wages and 
to flatten the differentials between them and the spinners. In important 
respects, rationalisation was an attempt to break the bargaining strength 
. of the weaver and dilute and redefine his skill (ibid.: ch. 8). 
Furthermore, the formation of the mill districts as a distinct area within 
the city occurred between 1900 and 1930. After the Second World War, 
the concentration of millworkers in Girangaon was reduced (Chandavarkar 
1994: ch. 5). In 1925, it was said, nearly all the millworkers lived within 
walking distance of their workplace. After 1950, growing numbers had 
to commute over greater distances to the mills. I have argued elsewhere 
that the social relations of the workplace were intimately connected to 
the social organisation of the neighbourhood. Faced with the enormous 
constraints upon combinations and action in the workplace, workers had 
to organise in the neighbourhoods to effect and sustain strikes. It should 
not be supposed that the neighbourhood represented a social arena of 
harmony and solidarity. Nonetheless, the general strikes of the 1920s 
and 1930s occurred at a time when the workplace and the neighbourhood 
were most closely integrated. This interrelationship had a considerable 
significance for the organisation and conduct of the general strike of 1928. 


65 Calculated from Newman (1981), p. 63, Table III. 

66 Proceedings of the BSEC, 1928-29, Vol. 1, pp. 66-68, MSA. 
67 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 12, 15-16, MSA. 
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But its implications may be pushed further. It meant in 1928, and indeed 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s, that the disputes of the workplace were 
readily generalised and placed before the neighbourhood as a whole. In 
the public arenas of the street and the neighbourhood, the political con- 
tent and character of a strike became indistinguishable from its economic 
causes. Wage disputes could turn swiftly into the contestation of power 
and authority both within the workplace and the wider polity. The con- 
ditions and grievances of the workplace could be more easily identified 
with political programmes which bore no immediate relationship to them. 
Similarly, a more expansive political vision could be developed from the 
daily social relations of the workplace (Chandavarkar 1998: chs 4-6). 
The immediate political experience of the millworkers, as it had devel- 
oped over the preceding decade, contributed crucially to the conjuncture 
of 1928. Three factors shaped their experience of politics: the strikes 
which had gained widespread participation since 1919; the workers’ rela- 
tionship to and perceptions of an increasingly interventionist state; and 
the role of the communist leaders in 1928. Between 1917 and 1920, the 
textile industry had witnessed nearly 200 strikes (Burnett- Hurst 1925: 
146-47). At their core lay the fact that wages lagged behind prices and 
profits in a period of scarcity, inflation and economic boom. Underlying 
this wage pressure were a wide range of issues about the organisation 
of production, jobbers, wage rates and the composition of output. Most 
millowners were reluctant to individually raise wages in advance of their 
rivals. But they were even more reluctant to risk a stoppage when demand 
was buoyant and profits rising. So the strikes of this period were charac- 
terised by wage demands, initial resistance by the millowners, a strike or 
a threat of a stoppage followed by concession. In fact, this was a pattern 
of response designed to encourage strikes. Workers often embarked on 
a strike believing that they had a reasonable chance of success. Such 
optimism marked the conduct of the general strike of 1919 as well as, to a 
lesser degree, the general strike of 1920. In the 1919 strike, workers felt 
that they were present at a new beginning. On10 January 1919, the Com- 
missioner of Police noted, *the deliberations of the strikers overnight had 
strengthened them in their resolve to bring about, if possible, a general 
strike of labour throughout Bombay.’ In the course of the following week, 
strikes took place in the Mint, the cloth market, the docks, the engineer- 
ing workshops, the Tramway Company and ‘even private servants held 
meetings and formulated demands. Attempts to mediate in the dispute 
by publicists of the Home Rule League, the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, 
various jobbers and intermediaries, and the police commissioner, Fatty 
Vincent, well known for his command of Marathi terms of abuse, were 
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rejected or nullified. On several occasions, according to the police, ‘a 
movement manifested itself suggesting a march to the Fort, to the Govern- 
ment House or to the millowners' residences on Malabar Hill.’”° Thus, 
Bombay’s proletariat threatened to subvert elite notions of the proper 
social geography of the city. As one journalist observed, the workers 
‘openly say that the present strike is altogether different from the strikes 
that they have known and if by their conduct they allow it to fizzle out, 
they would be ruining the chance of a life time”! In the event, they 
built effectively upon their strengths. By the end of the 1920 strike, the 


" millowners had granted wage increases of 80 per cent for piece-rates and 


70 per cent on time rates prevailing before 1914.72 

When their markets began to slump, the millowners found it difficult 
to cut wages. They had to endure a general strike in 1924 before they 
were able to withdraw the annual bonus of a month's wages which they 
had instituted before the war. In 1925, they attempted to cut wages by 
11.5 per cent and thus provoked a general strike which lasted for nearly 
three months and ended only when they withdrew the proposed reduction 
(Chandavarkar 1981; Chatterji 1983 and Newman 1981: ch. 7). Thus, as 
the strike of 1928 unfolded, the city's millworkers could look forward with 
a confidence and militancy born out of a remarkably successful history 
of struggle. Conversely, the millowners had climbed into their trenches 
and were determined to reassert their control and break the resistance of 
the workers.7? 


69 Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to Secretary, GOB, Judicial, 29 January 1919, 
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The wider arenas of politics now registered a growing presence in the 
disputes of the workplace and the neighbourhood. The general strikes of 
1919 and 1920, as well as the innumerable strikes which were confined 
to individual mills, occurred in the midst of considerable nationalist fer- 
ment, from the Home Rule League's activities through the Willingdon 
memorial protests and the Rowlatt satyagraha to non-cooperation and 
the Khilafat movements (Gordon 1979; Kumar 1977; Masselos 1971). 
Nationalist rhetoric pilloried the colonial state, mocked its pretensions 
and challenged it legitimacy to rule. It identified social and economic 
grievances as secondary to the political injustice of British rule, and 
thus pulled a critique of the state directly into relationship with the daily 
struggles of the workplace and the neighbourhood (Chandavarkar 1998: 
ch. 8). At the same time, the city's working classes had experienced the 
state since the late 19th century as an intermittently interventionist and 
often brutal force: sometimes in the course of industrial disputes which 
spilled out onto the street; in the plague epidemic of the late 1890s and 
early 1900s (Arnold 1987; Catanach 1988; Chandavarkar 1988: ch. 7; 
Klein 1988); in the chawl demolitions and street-building schemes of the 
improvement trust (Chandavarkar 1994: 35-44, 175-76 ff.); in the polic- 
ing of Mohurram (Edwardes 1923; Masselos 1976, 1982); or during the 
1908 strike.” After 1918, the state intervened increasingly in matters 
affecting the working classes. It appeared more often as an antagonis- 
tic force in labour disputes. In the 1920s, the state intervened in strikes 
not only directly through the police but at increasingly higher levels in 
the conciliation of disputes. Sometimes, the manner of their intervention 
could determine which publicists and trade unions could speak for labour. 
Dissatisfaction about the outcome of negotiations and the subversion of 
industrial action focused not only the millowners and some trade union 
leaders but also upon the state (Chandavarkar 1994: ch. 9, 1998: chs 3,5 
and 6). Moreover, the policies of government were sometimes directly 
linked to the immediate problems which workers faced. Thus, when the 
millowners instituted an 11.5 per cent wage cut in 1925, they justified it 
on the grounds that it was equal to the excise duty imposed upon them by 
the colonial state to offset such disadvantage that Lancashire may suffer 
from the ‘revenue’ tariff levied on imports. No sooner was the excise duty 
abolished than the millowners withdrew their wage cut and the general 
strike ended (Chatterji 1983). As the state intervened in the disputes of 


7^ Commissioner of Police, Bombay, to Secretary, GOB, Judicial 27 August 1908, in 
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the workplace from increasingly elevated levels, so it served to clarify the 
common interests of the working classes. At the same time, it brought 
politics to the heart of trade disputes and rendered more transparent forms 
of class conflict. 

Finally, the role played by the communists in the 1928 strike was vital 
to the creation of a wider community of sentiment among the workers. 
Their popularity arose largely from their willingness to give the mili- 
tancy of the workers its head. They attached little value to the mediation 
of the dispute and from early 1928 provided the only consistent advo- 
cacy of a general strike. For them, the purposes of a strike included 
the development of the political and revolutionary consciousness of the 
working classes. As a result, their rhetoric picked up rather readily many 
of the themes which had already begun to contribute crucially to the spe- 
cific political and ideological context of 1928. Thus, Govind Kasle told 
a strikers’ rally at the DeLisle Road Cement Chawls on 21 September 
1928 that ‘your struggle is not limited to your wages. You have to carry 
on the struggle until capitalism and imperialism are driven out of India. 
By imperialism I mean that imperial government which oppresses and 
torments the people. . . . This agitation is to demolish this sort of govern- 
ment.7? But he was here simply identifying the connections between the 
conflicts of the workplace and the wider arenas of politics, between the 
structures of ownership and management in the industry and the colonial 
state, between the oppressive interventions of the state and the nation- 
alist critique and agenda which had for some time been at the forefront 
of the political experience of the working classes. Of course, the com- 
munists went further: they offered workers the prospect of power in the 
heady days of the strike. They would not tolerate the replacement of 
colonial tyranny with nationalist tyranny. ‘We want’, they said, ‘Soviet 
government like Russia.’76 Perhaps, more crucial than their rhetoric 
was their role in the organisation of the strike. No detail was too trivial 
for their attention in 1928. They created linkages to the power struc- 
tures of the neighbourhood. They established close connections with 
the workers. Some learnt a great deal about the workings of the indus- 
try. The mill and chawl committees had a lasting significance, but in the 
immediate context, they provided a means of brokering the differences 
between workers from particular departments as well as between mills and 


75 Extract from speech by Govind Kasale, at the Cement Chawls, DeLisle Road, Bombay, 
21 September 1928, in GOB, Home (special), file 543 (10) C Part A of 1928, MSA. 

76 Speech by S.H. Jhabwala to a meeting of mull stnkers, Nagu Sayajı’s Wadi, Bombay, 3 
June 1928 in GOB Home (special) file 543 (18) C of 1928. MSA. 
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neighbourhoods. They intervened on behalf of workers to square jobbers 
and landlords, graindealers and moneylenders. By October 1928, they 
had established a very powerful presence within the industry both at the 
level of the individual mill and the industry as a whole. Finally, their 
stance of unremitting opposition to the employers and the state identified 
them as the only group within the'labour movement which acted exclu- 
sively in the interests of the working classes and served to entrench them 
within the political culture of Girangaon (Chandavarkar 1981). 

Already in the midst of the 1929 general strike, divisions within the 
workjng class came to be more freely expressed and the unities of the pre- 
vious year began to crack open. The conjuncture of 1928—29 was never 
again to repeat itself. Many of the elements which had contributed to it 
persisted in the 1930s. The Millowners' Association continued to for- 
mulate policies to regulate the deployment of labour across the industry, 
if anything with greater effect. The millowners persisted in their efforts 
to reduce the weavers’ skilled status and breach their control over the 
labour process. The social organisation of the neighbourhood remained 
as vital as ever to the organísation of work. Nor were the political link- 
ages created in 1928 wholly ruptured. In fact, the communists were 
able to build upon them in the general strikes of 1934 and 1940. The 
‘chawl committees’ which played a vital role in the organisation of the 
1934 general strike were modelled upon the mill committees of 1928—29. 
Moreover, the communists continued to set the pace in the labour move- 
ment throughout the 1930s and early 1940s. During the 1934 strike, 'a 
wide range of labour leaders, including those who had opposed the com- 
munists, ‘felt impelled to join in’ so as ‘not to lose such influence with 
the workers as they possess.’ Indeed, many appeared willing ‘to pose as 
communists’ and there were those who ‘would at this stage have been 
prepared to subscribe to almost any creed in order to be able to join and 
remain on the [strike] committee.’ In 1934, trade union leaders faced a 
simple choice, which had been determined largely by the momentum of 
workers’ militancy: ‘to come in or be pushed on one side.’”7 It was only 
too apparent that while the effect of state repression had ‘paralysed the 
communist movement to a great extent’, ‘the subterranean activities of 
the Communists are not effectively kept in check by the measures adopted 
by Government from time to time. 75 While the working classes did not 
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scale the political heights of 1928-29 again, the labour movement did not 
decline without a struggle. Indeed, its decline in the 1930s was slow, and 
almost imperceptible. 

However, in important respects, the conditions in which working class 
politics developed in the 1930s changed substantially. The unravelling 
of the unities of 1928 owed something to the very success of the com- 
munists and, indeed, the millworkers. Rival political organisations grew 
more interested in securing a stake in an important and seemingly power- 
ful constituency. The Congress, in particular, attempted to effect alliances 
with those who had opposed the communists in 1928. In the early 1930s, 
after the Meerut arrests, it intervened more fully in the factional rivalries 
of the Girni Kamgar Union.”? Moreover, in the aftermath of 1928-29, the 
employers and the state acted with greater determination to contain the 
threat of the communists. The Meerut arrests in March 1929 removed 
the leadership of the Girni Kamgar Union. At the same time, the mill- 
owners began to replace within their own mills those workers who were 
most closely identified with the strike.9? Sometimes they did so in the 
short term by altering the caste and religious composition of the work- 
force. Policies were formulated and sometimes legislation passed which 
impinged upon the conduct of strikes: from where, when and in what 
strength workers could deploy pickets during strikes to the introduction 
of procedures for the conciliation and arbitration of disputes. Trade dis- 
putes legislation, passed in 1929, 1934 and 1938, defined increasingly 
narrowly the lawful spheres of trade union action. It placed emphasis 
on the need for unions to be ‘recognised’ by the employers and ‘repre- 
sentative’ of the workers. It required workers to give sufficient notice 
before embarking on a strike and thus removed the element of surprise 
upon whose protection workers had long relied. Mills as well as the 
state appointed ‘labour officers’ ostensibly to represent the interests of 
the workers. In the meanwhile, the Millowners’ Association refused to 
recognise the Girni Kamgar Union. During the 1930s, the GKU was 
increasingly distanced from the workplace and its leaders were denied 
access to the mills. 

The repressive actions of the employers and the state was made possi- 
ble by the slump of the early 1930s and growing levels of unemployment. 


79 GOB, Home (special), file 750 (39)-II of 1930; GOB, Home (special) file 543 (46) of 
1934, MSA. 
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BSEC, Vol. II, pp. 224-28, MSA; Proceedings of the Meerut conspiracy case, statement 
by S.A. Dange, pp. 2499, 2507-8 
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However, repression alone is scarcely a plausible explanation for the 
apparent dissipation of class consciousness from the intensity of 1928—29. 
Indeed, repression could have served, and sometimes did, to heighten 
oppositional sentiments among the working class or to reinforce their 
sense of mutuality. In the 1930s, however, the effect of the assault by the 
state and the millowners upon the Girni Kamgar Union and its communist 
leadership was to create a space for its political rivals at the level of the 
workplace, trade unions and political organisation. To put it differently, it 
allowed for the emergence of alternative interpretations of the conditions 
of the working classes and appropriate political remedies for them. At the 
same time, the communists were unable to develop an adequate political 
and intellectual armoury to help them to build upon the achievements of 
1928—29. As they were excluded from the workplace, they focused upon 
it. They understood their own role as agents of enlightenment: to lead 
the working classes, the title of Mirajkar’s autobiography, ‘from darkness 
towards the light" (Mirajkar 1980)—or as he preferred to put it to strikers’ 
rallies at the time, ‘to give an electric light in your heads.’*! In the 1930s, 
they assessed the degree of development of working class consciousness 
and resolved to strengthen their ‘trade union consciousness’ as their first 
task. Their political vision was tied narrowly to the city and they made 
few attempts to engage with the problems of the countryside despite seek- 
ing to lead a working class with strong rural connections. They pinned 
their hopes on the factory proletariat and found no means of grasping 
the situation of ‘casual labourers’ to whom it was intimately linked. 
Trapped within an increasingly rigid discourse of class, they found it dif- 
ficult to accommodate or address identities of difference, whether of skill, 
caste, religion or gender, expect as a function of backwardness or false 
consciousness. 

The remarkable unities created within the labour movement in 1928 
were politically constructed. They cannot be captured in metaphors of 
enlightenment or self-realisation. What the city’s workers had achieved 
in 1928-29 was, in effect, a coalition between the different and conflict- 
ing interests among them, negotiated on terms of limited advantage to 
each. It had been soldered by a commitment to the political leadership 
and programme of the communist coterie who came to dominate the strike 
committee. Moreover, this commitment was, for the most part, endur- 
ing; it survived with varying degrees of vigour until the 1960s. But it 


8l Speech by S.S Mirajkar to mill strikers, Tank Bunder, Bombay, 23 August 1928 in 
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did not submerge the sectionalism of the working class, whether this was 
derived from the labour process and developed by industrialisation, or 
from differences of caste and region, gender and religion. That divisions 
within the working classes surfaced in their politics in the 1930s is not 
surprising. For there was nothing latent about the unities and the class 
consciousness which was expressed at particular moments and notably 
in 1928—29. Class consciousness was not necessarily innate to the pro- 
letarian condition and simply waiting to be realised. 

Conversely, the persistence of sectionalism among the workers, and 
the divisions which appeared within the labour movement in the 1930s, 
did not mean that class consciousness, once dawned, disappeared without 
trace. It would be folly to suppose that the weakening of the unities of 
1928—29 indicates that the diverse sources of social identity were always 
liable to overwhelm class solidarities. Nor should it lead to the con- 
clusion that caste or gender, religion or nation provided more powerful 
and enduring foundations for collective identity than class. In 1928-29, 
Bombay's workers identified themselves as workers perhaps more sharply 
and more clearly than they had done before or perhaps were ever again 
able to effect. But this did not mean that they thereby foreclosed on 
the possibility of identifying themselves or declaring their affinities in 
different terms. Indeed, the tendency to view different forms of social 
identity ás if they were inherently in conflict and always liable to negate 
each other has narrowed our understanding of the nature and possibilities 
of class consciousness. Thus, it has encouraged historians to overlook 
the extent to which moments of heightened class consciousness could 
sharpen a general awareness of, and sensitivity to, difference and thereby 
help to forge a stronger sense of mutuality. Affinities which derived from 
occupation and region, caste and gender, language and religion, com- 
munity and nation were not necessarily dissolved in moments of class 
consciousness. On the other hand, at times when sectional difference 
was more fully expressed, the awareness of common interest and mutual- 
ity did not simply disappear. Analytical usages and conventions as much 
as political rhetoric and aspirations have nudged us towards attributing 
a certain fixity to notions of class and class consciousness. As a result, 
class consciousness has too often been perceived as a state of mind to 
be achieved: as a point of arrival towards which working-class history 
moves and around which its study is organised. Its consequence is to be 
found in the continuing reification of class consciousness, so that histo- 
rians have found it difficult to escape the compulsion to calibrate it and 
thus to assess whether, or measure how far, this collective state of mind 
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could be said to have developed. The burden of our historiographical 
inheritance, with its deeply embedded teleology, has led, by contrast, to 
a relative neglect of how class solidarities are in fact constructed, what 
workers actually do in specific moments of class consciousness and the 
range and variety of forms of expression to which it might give rise. The 
emergence of class consciousness should more fruitfully be regarded as 
a politically constructed outcome of particular experiences of struggle in 
a specific historical context, upon which it remains dependent and whose 
contingencies shape its character. 
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At the margins: Women workers in the 
Bengal jute industry 


Samita Sen 





This paper seeks to raise questions about Indian women's low participation in modern 
factory industries on the basis of an examination of the case of the jute industry in Bengal 

The focus of the paper is on the colonial period, but some of the patterns evolved in that 
period are shown to be highly resilient or to have been reinforced in the period after 
Independence. The colonial state, it is argued, helped to achieve and foster a particular 
accommodation between capitalist and patriarchal forces which allowed the retention of 
women's labour in the non-capitalist and household sectors or at the lower end of the wage 
labour market The more lucrative jobs in the mills increasingly became the prerogative 
of men, who through their ability to command women's labour and mobility, provided the 
flexible labour that jute mill entrepreneurs desired. The mills in their turn further casualised 
the labour market through irregular hiring and personalised and informal recruitment. The 
mills—and the city itself —were a predominantly male world. Poor urban women who lived 
and worked in this environment were confronted with frequent sexual harassment and the 
stigma of being seen as sexually immoral. In addition, the difference between-male and 
female earnings widened as women became concentrated in ‘unskilled’ jobs. As wage 
conditions improved and mill workers aspired towards upward social mobility, there were 
Strong pressures towards the domesticanon of working-class women 





Industrial development, it is often argued, excludes some social groups 
from its ambit. This is more so in countries like India where ‘modern’ 
industry began in an enclaved manner, proceeded piecemeal and never 
quite succeeded in radically altering the balance of economic activities in 
its favcur. This paper investigates one case—the marginality of women 
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in the Bengal jute industry's workforce. The main focus will be on the 
late colonial period, though some effort has been made to address more 
recent trends. The aim is to examine historically, through this case, the 
specific mechanics of women's proportionate exclusion— proportionate 
both to men and to the female population—from modern industry which 
is long established and still entrenched in India. It will be argued that the 
resultant masculinising of organised labour has had great significance for 
the way in which poor women's social indentity is constructed. 

The jute industry in Bengal always employed some women—the ques- 
tion here focuses on their relative exclusion. Bengal's first jute mill-was 
established in 1855 at Rishra in the Hooghly district. By the 1880s, jute 
had become a thriving industry located along the river Hooghly within 
20 miles of Calcutta city and employing about 30,000 workers. By the 
1930s there were more than one hundred mills within 25 miles (north 
and south) of Calcutta. Before the 1880s, the industry depended on local 
labour and migrants from the Bengal districts. At this stage, almost a 
fifth of its workforce comprised women. Towards the close of the cen- 
tury, when the workforce was expanding at a rapid pace, the proportion of 
local Bengalis and of women in the workforce declined. Women work- 
ers’ employment did not decline in absolute terms, but their proportion 
was reduced to about 12 per cent of the workforce. They failed to retain 
their share in the expanding industry. Between 1900 and 1930, however, 
their proportion remained fairly steady. In the 1930s and then again from 
the 1950s millowners had a policy of systematically reducing women in 
their workforce. By the 1970s, women were a negligible 2 per cent of 
the workforce. This story of women’s relative exclusion is thus also one 
of their progressive marginality to industrial expansion. 

In this regard, the jute industry is not exceptional. In the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay, women’s share started to decline from the 1920s. 
In the coal industry in Bengal, there were 12 women to 11 men in 1901, 
11 women to 27 men in 1911, 13 women to 34 men in 1921 and, after 
the banning of women’s underground work in 1928, there were 9 women 
to 24 men in 1931. The exception was the tea plantations in Bengal 
and Assam where women constituted half the workforce up to 1911, 
their proportion then rising steeply up to 1931 (Banerjee 1989). The 
planters faced with chronic labour shortage, encouraged women migrants 
to ‘settle’, ‘stabilise’ and locally reproduce a labour force. Moreover, 
women’s cheap labour could be utilised for the labour-intensive task of 
picking leaves. Over time the task became associated with ‘feminine’ 
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skills. Thus in the plantations the women's role did not diminish readily. 
In the jute industry, while labour became more heterogeneous in terms 
of castes, communities and regions, it. also became discernibly male. In 
fact, as wages and working conditions improved through the collective 
political struggle of the jute workers, these very forces contributed to a 
more rigid exclusion of women. 

It is in this last context that the ‘relative’ exclusion of women from the 
jute industry needs to be elaborated. Why is a 'relative' exclusion at all a 
relevant starting point? In fact, in the historiography of Indian industrial 
labour it has not been regarded as a 'point' at all. It is assumed that 
women's low proportion in the industrial workforce follows from a culture 
of gender segregation and seclusion, and that the strong social sanctions 
against women’s participation in visible productive labour were effective. 
In this assumption, ‘culture’ itself is ascribed the primary explanatory 
force, ignoring first the fact that culture is not immutable and, second the 
fact that culture is changed or reinforced through decisions and actions 
taken, individually or collectively, by historical agents, both men and 
women. Thus cultural processes themselves beg explanation. 

To describe customs such as women’s seclusion and segregation blandly 
as 'culture' obscures far more than itexplains. These customs were coded 
after all in ‘purdah’ rules through which patriarchal control was main- 
tained and reproduced. Purdah norms yaried according to caste and class 
status but all women were, to a greater or lesser degree, subject to some 
purdah rules. It is often held that, compared to patriarchy, capitalism 
is the stronger force with its own homogenising drive and hegemonic 
intent. Capitalism is thus supposed to loosen patriarchal control over 
women’s labour in order to exploit it, when so desired, for profit. This is 
achieved by the erosion of familial obligations and the ‘individualisation’ 
of labour. In Europe, the USA, China and Japan, women workers pre- 
dominated in early textile mills. In Dundee, the only other major centre 
of the jute industry, 75 per cent of the workforce comprised women. In 
many societies in the initial stages of capitalist development, employ- 
ers in specific industrial sectors found it advantageous to exploit female 
and juvenile labour. In each case, specific accommodations with patri- 
archal forces had to be reached since it was the latter that ensured the 
survival of gender hierarchies, constructed women as more ‘flexible’ and: 
‘docile’ workers and cheapened their labour relative to men. According 
to Marxist feminists this gave rise to ‘Capitalist Patriarchy’. Accordingly, 
some categories of women—unmarried young girls or wives and mothers 
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seeking ‘supplementary’ earnings—could be directly incorporated in fac- 
tory employment. Not so in India, where women have been and remain 
marginal to the modern capitalist sector. 

Anxieties about the gender composition of the workforce were renewed 
in the 1970s with the 'feminisation' of South East Asian industrial labour. 
In India, there is a fear that liberalisation will erode the bargaining power 
of organised labour and that trans-national corporations will encourage 
women to undercut the gains of unionised male workers. In the 1980s, 
women's employment did increase, especially in some labour-intensive 
jobs in the export promotion zones. The trend, however, was reversed 
in the 1990s (Sen 1997). The long-term resilience of a gender division 
of labour which consistently pushes women into non-capitalist, informal, 
unorganised and home-based activities requires much more investigation 
than has so far been undertaken. The current concerns about ‘feminisation 
of poverty' cannot be understood without addressing the other face of the 
coin, the politics of ‘masculinisation’ of modern organised and factory 
labour. It is in these contexts that questions of ‘relative’ exclusion of 
women in the jute industry acquire crucial relevance. 

In the west, industrialisation incorporated some women but excluded 
others. In Britain, for instance, the ‘second’ stage of the industrial rev- 
olution was geared towards a male workforce. The history of women's 
exclusion, however, varied enormously within western Europe. The com- 
mon thread in women's experiences was not just exclusion, in a direct 
sense, from employment. Capitalism hived off the reproductive arena 
from the public world of factory production and created the notion of the 
home as a separate sphere of consumption and leisure—a separate domain 
of *family' where the values of affect and reciprocity were not dominated 
by contractual relations or capitalist instrumentality. The woman was 
located in the home and associated with its own special values and activi- 
ties. The housewifisation of women was not universal in the west though 
it spread, increasingly, across classes and regions as bourgeois hege- 
mony made headway. The housewife, however, was a married woman 
and marriage occurred in the late teens or even later. The single and 
childless women did have access to employment. The factory girl was 
seen as the primary site for the development of instrumentalist capitalist 
values since she used her earnings to assert her autonomy from the family. 
However, the same factory girl upon marriage abandoned employment 
and as wife and mother subordinated her needs and desires to those of her 
newly acquired family. Indian women could not follow this trajectory. 
First, exclusion from factory employment never extended to productive 
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work. Married women were and still are the critical component of unpaid 
household labour deployed in both agricultural and artisan sectors. More- 
over, women are employed, increasingly, in rural and urban informal sec- 
tors. Second, marriage was universal and even in the 1950s, the average 
age of marriage was 7-11 years for women. They also bore children 
at younger ages. Thus women who worked—and most poor women 
worked—were married, deserted or widowed mothers. They experi- 
enced neither the autonomy of the factory girl nor the transition from 
worker to housewife upon marriage. Indian women—those who them- 
selves worked in factories or the female kin of men who were factorised— 
experienced factory industry differently from those in industrialising 
societies in the west. 

This paper attempts to explore some specificities of Indian women's 
experience of factory industry through an examination of the case of the 
Bengal jute industry. It will focus on the way in which employers and 
(male) workers’ household strategies converged to ‘produce’ the eco- 
nomic marginality of women. Women continued to work in the rural and 
in the urban informal sector for poor, intermittent and declining returns, 
even when the men in their households were able to access the increas- 
ingly attractive factory jobs. The paper first examines the conditions in 
which the jute millowners evolved their particular labour policy. It is 
argued that the overwhelming imperative for flexible working led them 
to maintain a large section of their labour in conditions of chronic instabil- 
ity and insecurity of employment. Their policy dovetailed with existing 
patterns of labour migration which are the focus of the second section. 
Workers gained the desired flexibility and compensated for the insecurity 
of urban industrial employment by retaining their ‘rural base’ as a buffer. 
These workers were men because they, uniquely, could use their patriar- 
chal social and legal power to tie women down to the unrewarding task 
of maintaining the necessary ‘buffer’. As a result, jute industrial labour 
became, typically, male. As the industry grew more ‘organised’ and sys- 
tematised its recruitment, the casual employment of women suffered and 
labour became progressively more male. The last part of the paper argues 
that the numerical marginality of the women who did continue to work in 
the jute mills translated into their wider social marginality. This, in turn, 
fed into the very process of marking out jute mill jobs as ‘undesirable’ for 
women. In working-class families aspirations for upward mobility, made 
possible by increasing wages and social security measures, resulted in a 
strong pressure for the housewifisation of women. 
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I 
The evolution of jute mills? labour 
policies at the turn of the 19th century 


The production of jute goods was a labour-intensive process. As the 
industry grew along the banks of the river Hooghly, its labour demands 
grew at a fantastic pace. The industry's first major breakthrough was 
in the 1870s when it secured the burlap orders for the Australian wool 
trade. Soon after, it cut into the New Zealand and US markets. Industrial 
capacity grew: loomage more than trebled between 1873 and 1879; and 
by 1899, it had trebled again. There were about 28,000 workers in 1881. 
The number doubled every ten years for the next three decades (Sen 1992). 

In order to ensure labour supply, jute entrepreneurs carefully selected 
the site for their mills. At first, they located them in thriving commercial 
centres in order to gain access to the Calcutta port and to nearby markets 
where raw jute was traded. In the 1880s, after the industry began its 
unprecedented career of expansion, the need for new sources of labour 
diverted millowners to the relatively rural and undeveloped east bank 
of the river. These areas became more accessible after the opening of 
the Jubilee Bridge in 1887. New mills were constructed close to the 
Naihati railway junction and labour depot and near the railway termi- 
nus at Howrah. These mills had both the advantage of the commercial 
and transport infrastructure of Calcutta and the ability to draw on the 
surrounding agricultural population and on migrants as they detrained. 
Kankinara, Alliance and Anglo-India mills were erected around Naihati 
and Titagarh; and Standard, Kinnison and Kharda mills were established 
near Kharda railway junction. At this stage, mill managers were con- 
cerned about maintaining their isolation. Wallace reported a celebrated 
land dispute in which the manager of the Shyamnagar mills attempted to 
prevent the construction of the Victoria mills across the river from where 
he drew his workers. 'In those days it was considered a matter of life 
and death to prevent a rival company settling down in proximity to their 
labour supply’ (Wallace 1909: 45—46). 

Even so, there were periodic scarcities of labour. The Titagarh fac- 
tory opened in July 1884 with ‘labour abundant’. By the next April, 
managers were competing for workers, especially skilled workers like 
weavers (Directors' Minute Books, Titagarh 1884—85). Both individ- 
ual mills and the Indian Jute Mills'Association (JMA, formed in 1884) 
reported labour shortages. Clearly, at this time when the industry was 
expanding rapidly, there were short-term and local bottlenecks in supply 
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of labour. But the managers continued to report labour shortages even 
after these hitches were smoothed out. Despite complaints, mills found it 
quite easy to employ additional labour when they extended the working 
day with electric lighting in 1894. Overall there appeared to have been a 
surplus of labour, even in the 1890s (Dasgupta 1979: 79-87). By 1905, 
when B. Foley conducted a detailed survey of jute mill labour supply, there 
was only a seasonal shortage of labour—during two or three months of 
summer. This shortage persisted well into the 1920s (Foley 1906). 

Complaints about labour shortage should, however, be related to the 
general strategy of the industry.! These complaints started in the 1880s 
when the industry was expanding, to be sure, but also for that very reason 
becoming dependent on a volatile international market to which they 
supplied secondary goods. By the beginning of the 20th century, jute mills 
exported virtually 85 per cent of their total manufacture. By 1913, the 
US market alone consumed about 40 per cent of Calcutta’s jute products. 
The industry’s fate was tied to one national market. In the war years, the 
industry iprofited from the enormous demand for sandbags, but after the 
war it faced new uncertainties. 

The Calcutta mills had little influence over the vagaries of international 
commodity trade on which their business depended. As the industry 
expanded, overproduction became a chronic problem. Even a short-term 
slump in international prices led to intense competition among the mills 
and affected their profits. They were unable to influence prices, so they 
attempted to combine in order to contain domestic competition. Their 
Strategy was to restrict overall output by cutting, voluntarily, individual 
mills’ production capacity through a shorter period of working or the 
sealing of a percentage of looms. In 1884, the Indian Jute Manufacturers’ 
(later Mills’) Association was formed to coordinate these policies. In 
February 1886, the association agreed to restrict production by reducing 
the running time of the mills. This was called the Short Term Working 
Agreement (STWA), a device to be tried, tested and strained in the years 
to come. The once assumed unity and monopolistic control of IIMA has 
now been challenged by researchers (Goswami 1991). The first STWA 
required ‘months of negotiation among the mills. Moreover, the STWA 
allowed the establishment of several new mills—at the cost of the full 
working ‘capacity of existing mills. The Association had no recourse 
against fresh investments, even by its own members. Some mills stayed 


! These have been described as ‘mercantile’ by Dipesh Chakrabarty in his Rethinking 
working clàss history: Bengal 1890—1940 (1989), Princeton University Press, Princeton. 
The specifics of the strategy are more important for my argument in this paper 
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outside the Association, undercut their prices and made handsome profits. 
Even when the industry served a buoyant market, internal competition 
proved too strong for effective producers’ combination. 

The STWAs were plagued by another constraint. The agencies floated 
joint stock companies in the Calcutta stock exchange. They retained 
control, not by virtue of majority holding, but by ensuring that no one 
else acquired too large a holding. They acquired proxy votes from small 
shareholders and were thus able to speak for the majority. Moreover, they 
operated on a commission on the gross turnover in addition to their share 
of dividend income. They had to maintain a high level of output, even if 
stocks mounted. The STWAs were a hindrance in this regard. However, 
the agency's control over the mills depended on an initial oversubscription 
of shares—to keep the individual holdings low. Jute shares were snapped 
up in the stock exchange because the mills showed quick profits and paid 
handsome dividends. The STWAs were one means of balancing high 
levels of output with high dividend payments. 

But individual mills' interest often militated against the STWAs. As a 
result, ‘time-cribbing’ became an established practice. Many mills were 
engaged in clandestine production, running more looms or for a longer 
time than agreed. Taken together, the STWAs and time-cribbing required 
mills to carry at any given time additional labour than was immediately 
required or appeared to be required. Moreover, the industry, caught in 
an insoluble dilemma of prices they could not influence, the need for 
high outputs, high dividend payments and chronic overcapacity, looked 
to labour as a factor of production they could control.? 

Workers’ wages accounted for about half the total conversion costs 
(Buchanan 1934: 250). Managing agencies responded to short-term 
crises by reducing employment and intensifying workloads. But mills 
also feared the loss of labour, especially in skilled jobs, because they 
needed to respond to a sudden rise in demand in the very short term. More- 
over, ‘time-cribbing’ prompted mills to employ more labour than their 
official production figures warranted. The IMA admitted that ‘shortage’ 
was of the desired 10 or 15 per cent additional labour the mills ‘pre- 
ferred to carry'. Ostensibly, this was an insurance against absenteeism 
and the dilatory habits of Indian workmen (IJMA reports 1899,1907). 
Quite evidently, managers preferred to retain superfluous workmen in 
case production needed stepping up or to run clandestine production. 


2 Chandavarkar's thesis on the Bombay cotton textile industry has shown, for the first 
time, how dependent millowners were on labour control which they considered the crucial 
element in their business strategy (see Chandavarkar 1994) 
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The need to keep a proportion of floating workers attached to the mills 
was a crucial element in the industry's labour strategy. This strategy crys- 
tallised into the ‘badli system’ in the early 20th century. For operational 
flexibility, mill managers devised this means to attach additional workers 
whose employment continued to be on an irregular basis. The ‘badli’ 
system institutionalised a form of daily hiring. Workers reported at the 
mill gate every morning and only some were assigned work, which could 
be for a day (or even a period of some months) according to available 
work. In this case too managers pleaded the problem of absenteeism. The 
system, however, had other benefits like helping the mills to run a paral- 
lel casualised labour force, confusing official estimation of actual labour 
deployment and creating a ‘floating’ labour pool from which managers 
could hire at will for as long or short a term as they required. 

The long-term effectiveness of the strategy depended upon the mills' 
superior bargaining power over workers. The staple sources of local 
labour comprised weavers and other artisans who were forced to seek 
an alternative regular occupation. To these were added destitutes, wid- 
ows and deserted wives (Dufferin report 1888). In times of famines 
and scarcities, the rural poor moved towards the city and into the.mills 
(Campbell report 1866). But when the mills? labour needs accelerated in 
the 1880s, the port, the construction and transport trades were expand- 
ing too, and so were the coal and tea industries. Moreover, the poor in 
the vicinity of Calcutta had the option of land-based occupations. Thus, 
even the new mills on the east bank of the river found their control over 
labour inadequate. The millowners’ bargaining edge consolidated when 
a large supply of labour from UP, Bihar and Orissa became available. 
The Calcutta region had begun to draw non-Bengali labour from mid- 
18th century. But the trickle became a torrent in the 1880s and 1890s 
(Beverley 1881: II; Census 1891: III). Large-scale migration weakened 
the position of workers. They became more susceptible to managerial 
manipulation, especially since mill wages were competitive and alterna- 
tive work was uncertain. 

Mill managers had always exaggerated absenteeism since it justified 
the low wages. They argued that local workers stayed away for family 
rituals and local festivals. The spinning ‘boys’ went on strike over ‘triv- 
ial’ issues. Those who came from neighbouring districts returned home 
frequently. The 1890s was a troublesome decade for the industry. About, 
ten new mills were set up between 1896 and 1900. Many mill towns 
were dogged by epidemics—malaria, cholera and small-pox. Labour was 
‘in a wretchedly bad condition’ and there was ‘an extraordinary amount 
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of sickness among weavers'. A 'continual changing of hands. . .badly 
affected' production. The outbreak of plague created ‘bad feeling and 
unrest'. Managers tried to keep their workers by retaining a week's wages 
in hand. Often, however, workers abandoned their week's wages to move 
to a mill which paid more, even if it meant longer hours of work (Direc- 
tors’ Minute Books, Shyamnagar 1889—90, Titagarh 1889-1900; IIMA 
report 20 January 1899). 

To absenteeism and mobility were added the problem of increased 
labour resistance. The mills experienced lightning strikes by workers 
who often downed tools and walked out. Managers alleged that these 
were usually an excuse for a holiday. In 1895—96, however, there were a 
series of strikes and riots. The managers ascribed these disturbances to the 
‘cheapness of rice’ and the activities of ‘outside agitators’ who were able 
to approach and influence Bengali workers. Moreover, long-distance non- 
Bengali workers had started to make a dent in the mill workforce and local 
workers were resisting their influx since they tended to depress wages. 
The Howrah mills in particular had used their proximity to the railway 
terminus to employ large numbers of ‘up-country’ workers who, by 1893, 
outnumbered Bengali workers. In October that year, the police had to be 
summoned to quell a ‘disturbance between old hands and new workers’. 
Similar disturbances erupted in other mills north of Calcutta, notably in 
Kankinara (Government of Bengal, Judicial Department, Police Branch, 
June 1896, A8-9). 

Thus the ‘up-country’ migrants conferred two benefits on millowners: 
first, the enhanced supply of labour allowed greater casualisation of a 
part of their workforce which could be used as a semi-trained reserve 
army; and second, they seemed to offer a docile workforce. Managers 
compared ‘up-country’ workers to the volatile Bengali and found that the 
former ‘work steadily and they go home with their earnings once a year 
and in due course come back again’ (ibid.). Mill managers calculated that 
workers uprooted from their land and community would be less likely to 
want the odd day off, and that, committed to remitting money to their 
villages, they would be eager to work longer hours and more intensely. 
They also imagined that culturally alien migrants would remain isolated 
from the local population and would, therefore, be more vulnerable. Man- 
agers expected such Workers to quietly return home to their villages when 
retrenched (since they did so anyway every other year) and return to be 
rehired when the mills desired. Their optimism was somewhat misplaced. 
Even in the 1890s, the ‘up-country’ workers, especially the Muslims, had 
acquired a reputation for community solidarity and turbulence. 


L 
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In the longer term, however, some of the millowners' calculations paid 
off. Even in the 1890s, some managers shrewdly observed that their 
troubles were exacerbated by the competition for labour among the mills. 
They predicted workers' capitulation once the market settled down (ibid.). 
The seemingly unceasing supply of ‘up-country’ workers did ‘settle’ the 
market in the managers’ favour. A further influx during the famines of 
1896-97 overstocked the labour pool once again. In 1905 there were only 
occasional seasonal shortages. By 1914, labour scarcity was a distant 
memory. The widespread militancy of the 1890s was not repeated until 
1920-21. The effect of the large-scale migration was so favourable to 
the mills that the IJMA began to explore the possibility of facilitating 
further migration. But they no more than toyed with the notion, because, 
by then, the pattern and scale of migration were well-established without 
any need for intervention. 


II 
Gender and migration: The constitution 
of the ‘semi-proletariat’ 


The preceding section argued that jute millowners' demand for cheap, 
flexible and manageable labour was met, in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, by the massive influx of ‘up-country’ migration. It described 
the terms in which millowners and their managers perceived the greater 
flexibility and docility of ‘up-country’ workers, especially vis-à-vis local 
labour. This section examines some characteristics of the migrants and 
the ways in which they came to be constituted as flexible and manage- 
able workers. To begin with, the large majority of the migrants were 
male. They dramatically masculinised the population of Calcutta and 
the mill towns by the1920s. In the adult population, in 1921, Calcutta 
had eight men to three women and the mill towns had eleven men to 
four women (Gupta 1930: 49). Since the mills increasingly drew on 
migrants, they also drew on men. Hence, as mentioned earlier, at the turn 
of the.century, the proportion of women in the jute workforce decreased 
by some 7 per cent. Two related questions arise. First, why and how 
was this migration so skewed against women? Second, how is this gen- 
der composition related to the demands for and perceptions of a flexible 
workforce? 

There is considerable debate about the extent to which the 'needs of 
capital", that is, the calculated exercise of employers' preferences influ- 
enced'(or even determined) the nature and composition of the workforce. 
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Some scholars argue that it is the workers' own choices that are crucial. 
The workers are often perceived to be influenced by cultural rather than 
market preferences, these two preferences are seen as opposed and ‘cul- 
ture’ is believed to be the site of workers’ ‘agency’ or even a site of their 
resistance against the ‘market’. In the market, of course, terms are sup- 
posed to be set by capitalist employers. Such oppositions do not explain 
the gender composition of the jute workforce. It could be argued, instead, 
that the patriarchal interests of male-headed households and the capitalist 
interests of employers are in a constant and complex interplay. : 

Ithas been noted in the introductory section that in many countries early 
textile mills drew on unmarried women who were seen as docile and flex- 
ible workers. This option was not available to employers in Bengal. The 
family enforced its control over women’s sexuality and productive and 
reproductive labour through very early marriage and childbearing. The 
early jute mills were able to draw on widows and deserted or deserting 
wives but these were relatively few in number. It is difficult to arrive at a 
precise estimate of the proportion of women among jute workers in the 
19th century. In the 1890s there were about 17-25 per cent women in 
different mills (Banerjee 1989; de Haan 1994a: 201). In these years a 
“good proportion’ of the women came from within a two or three mile 
radius of the mills (Foley report 1906). But in addition to local women 
there were migrants from other Bengal districts—Midnapore, Birbhum 
and Bankura (O'Malley 1911: 32). Even in the 1920s, the highest propor- 
tion of women were from Midnapore and Hooghly (Royal Commission 
on Labour in India 1931: 4-8). 

In the 1890s Shyamnagar jute mill had about 29 per cent women of 
whom about 10.4 per cent came from Bengal and 9.3 per cent were ‘local’, 
i.e., they came from within a five mile radius of the mill (Labour Enquiry 
Commission 1896: Appendix O). By 1905, the proportion of Bengali 
women in the total labour force had been reduced to 22 per cent. The 
preparing department had, at this time, the largest proportion of women. 

A closer look at the composition of this department gives some clues 
about the proportion of ‘local’ women in the workforce. Though we do 
not get a male-female break-up, the figures are indicative of the distribu- 
tion between local and migrant women. The Victoria drew 140 workers 
from ‘local’ sources, the majority from immediately adjacent Telinipara 
(40) and Bhadreshwar (23). Of the immigrants, those from Bengal dis- 
tricts numbered 45. The rest—422 workers—came from more distant 
districts of Bengal, Bihar, UP and Orissa. For Shyamnagar jute mill 
the corresponding figures for local immigrants from Bengal districts and 
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Table 1 
Number of Men and Women in the Preparing Department of 3 Jute Mills in 1905 


i 


Percentage of Number of Women Number of Men 
Women in the in Preparing in Preparing 
Workforce i 
Nn 
Victona 23.12 533 74 
Shyamnagar 20.76 687 138 
Titagarh 20.59 548 162 


M 


Source: B Foley, 1906, Report on Labour in Bengal, Appendices. 


immigrants from other provinces were 350, 17 and 607. With slight vari- 
ations, Titagarh jute mills showed a similar trend (Foley report 1906). 

Men from Bihar and the UP tended to be concentrated in jobs desig- 
nated ‘unskilled’ with the notable exception of the Muslim Julahas who 
began to enter the weaving department. Bengali men retained their hold 
over ‘skilled’ jobs as mechanics in the maintenance department, some 
in weaving and spinning. Indeed, after 1900, the proportion of Bengali 
men in ‘skilled’ jobs was higher than in ‘unskilled’ jobs and they were 
over-represented among the ‘skilled’ category though they formed only 
one-fifth of the total labour force (Engels 1997). Moreover, they were 
concentrated in the mills south of Calcutta such as Budge Budge and 
Fort Gloster. The number of women in these mills was already lower. 
In other mills, the ‘skilled’ Bengali men earned higher wages and they 
restricted the entry of their women into mill employment. The proportion 
of Bengali women decreased rapidly. But among the women workers, 
Bengalis continued to preponderate. Even in 1923-24, these were either 
widows or other ‘single’ women (Curjel 1923; Kelman 1923). 

Thus, at the time that the industry was expanding most rapidly, new 
jobs went to men and not to women. The women workers were pushed to 
the margins while men from Bihar, UP and Orissa became the mainstay 
of the mills. Very few women from these areas came to the city. A 
larger percentage of women did come from northern Andhra Pradesh, 
but in absolute terms they were a small minority. We return then to the 
questions posed at the beginning of this section. The gender composition 
of the jute industry’s workforce was not unique—it reflected the pattern 
of employment across the urban sector wherever migrants dominated. 
In all these cases, the workforce was male because the overwhelmingly 
large percentage of migrants were men. Why was this so? Also, was the 
gendering of migration related to the industry’s labour policies? 
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To take the second question first: the role of the industry's labour 
policy becomes clearer if we relate it to other industries. The jute mills’ 
labour requirements (in conjunction with those of overseas plantations, 
Calcutta's port, the tea and coal industries) were certainly unprecedented. 
They ‘pulled’ large numbers of migrants from the villages of Bihar, UP 
and Orissa, but their demand was not large enough. By the beginning 
of the 20th century, Calcutta’s labour markets were satiated, and every 
increase in demand was outstripped by fresh migration. The jute mills 
were thus able to operate in a highly over-supplied labour market. 

Neither the financial exigencies of the colonial state nor the relatively 
limited labour demands of private capital would have benefited from a 
large expropriation of the peasantry and its consequently ‘individualised’ 
labour. Rather, colonial and indigenous capital were better served by the 
intensification of family labour in small holdings. Such labour arrange- 
ments required the endorsement and indeed, the enhancement of famil- 
ial control, i.e., the control exercised by the male heads of households 
over the labour and mobility of women and children. The colonial state 
elevated the position of the paterfamilias by legal and institutional inno- 
vations. Thus ‘household’ strategies were not the result, necessarily, of 
an optimal allocation of labour, resources and rewards. It was usually 
male elders who determined ‘household strategies’ and directed migra- 
tion choices. Migration and access to supplementary ‘wage’ income 
had become imperative to the survival of the small and marginal peasant 
households in the face of the colonial state's extractive policy, commer- 
cialisation of agriculture and stagnant productivity in foodgrain cultiva- 
tion. Thus, high revenue demand and spiralling rent did create a more 
than adequate labour surplus in the Bengal countryside. But male control 
over ‘household strategies’ prompted a particularly gendered response to 
poverty. Even if women were more adversely affected by the assault on 
the marginal peasantry, they were less able to leave the village for the city. 
It was the men who undertook long-distance cityward migration. There 
was an established pattern of seasonal migration—men from north Bihar 
districts went annually to east Bengal districts during the harvesting sea- 
son for casual and field employment. The railways made this temporary 
and circular pattern of migration easier (Sen 1992). 

The men preferred to keep the women and children in the village in 
order to maintain the few resources still available in the village—a home- 
stead and perhaps some land. Since the average city wages were too 
low for substantial remittances, the members of the household (usually 
women, children and elderly dependents) who remained in the village 
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were required to work at a range of low-paid or ill-rewarded occupa- 
tions to eke out a livelihood. This village base remained the ‘home’, 
with functional and emotional associations to which migrant workers 
returned every year for a month or two. And this pattern held even when 
a worker spent the entire productive period of his life working in the mills. 
Throughout, the ‘home’ remained an insurance against the instabilities 
of the urban labour market—against unemployment, sickness and, even- 
tually, as a refuge in retirement. The ability of the village to sustain 
workers in periods of personal or market crises also allowed workers to 
return to city employment—when they were able or when the market 
picked up. Thus male migrant workers gained the additional flexibility 
which the mills desired and which a ‘settled’ urban proletariat could not 
offer. The flexibility was gained at the cost of the physical separation 
of the members of the household and at the cost of women and chil- 
dren who remained in the village and undertook more poorly rewarded 
tasks in order to maintain the buffer against the uncertainties of mill 
employment. 

Such a pattern of migration was maintained over generations. A father 
would finid a son or a son-in-law a job in the mills before he retired . There 
would, in addition, be new migrants. Thus, incessant migration itself 
replenished the labour force. There was no need for a settled, locally self- 
reproducing working class. Rather, by such a cyclical migration, urban 
employers were absolved of part of the cost of reproduction of labour. 
Thus the jute entrepreneurs’ demand for cheap and flexible labour was 
met. It was met by men from Bihar and UP villages who required a 
supplementary income, who could ‘choose’ to travel long distances over 
along period of time to earn such an income and, significantly, who could 
‘choose’ that their wives and children remained in the village in order that 
the men themselves gained the cheapness and the flexibility required by 
mill employers. 

The importance of male decision-making in establishing this pattern 
of rural-urban migration becomes clearer if we look at the circumstances 
in which women did migrate. And they did. In Bihar and UP, casual 
female migration over short distances often outstripped male migration 
(Singh 1984: 81—107). In Saran district of Bihar, which was the single 
largest supplier of jute mill labour, seasonal inter-district migration for 
agricultural labour was undertaken primarily by women (Middleton 1930: 
32). Such migration neither revoked nor even challenged familial control 
over women's labour. Instead, such migration was integral to the deploy- 
ment of women's labour by their families. Seclusion never precluded 
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labouring women's participation in field and other visible work, even 
when it involved some travelling. 

But,long-distance migration by women was undertaken either as part of 
a family group or otherwise usually without the family's knowledge and 
consent. Women accompanied displaced families when ruzal resources 
were exhausted. Such family migration—to plantations, sunderbans or 
to the city—was often permanent and involved a break with the rural 
past. The same was true of women who migrated individually or outside 
the family context. These women, most commonly, went overseas or to 
the Assam tea plantations where employers required women—especially 
in their reproductive capacities. The planters needed to recruit ‘single’ 
women to balance the 'single' male migrants from Bihar and the UP. In 
this, they faced many problems (Sen 1996). 

Deception and coercion were part of the planters' recruitment reper- 
toire, for women as well as men. In the case of women, however, the plea 
that their female kin had been tricked into being recruited could be used 
by heads of families who wished to retain control over wives and daugh- 
ters. The widening of women's migration options opened new avenues 
for women to escape their families. There was a great deal of concern in 
official and middle-class elite circles about the *kidnapping' of women. 
But the concern was as much about ‘kidnapping’, i.e., the forcible recruit- 
ment of women against their will, as about women's voluntary migration 
without the knowledge or consent of their family's men. The colonial 
state upheld the right of the father/husband to restrict women's mobility. 
The Assam Labour and Emigration Act (1901) required women migrants 
to obtain permission from a male 'guardian' prior to registration. On 
principle, at least, the colonial state accepted men's right to determine 
wives’ and daughters’ employment and migration decisions. 

In reality, of course, such laws were difficult to enforce. And there 
was no legislative or administrative control over unregistered migration. 
Thus, ‘single’ women—widows, deserted or deserting wives—did some- 
times come to the city. Some of them came ‘with-men who were not their 
husbands’. Women were cast off by their families for a variety of rea- 
sons. Widowed or barren women, those suspected of infidelity, wives 
whose husbands had married again, found it increasingly difficult to sur- 
vive in the village without familial support. Their earlier independent 
occupations—spinning, husking and food processing—were in decline. 
Their claims to family resources were dependent on their relational and 
behavioural role fulfilment. In contrast, the city offered anonymity and 
wages. The married woman or the widow who left her village alone or 
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with a lover, was often unable to return. Her migration was thus also 
likely to be more permanent (Sen 1992). 

The most common instance of such deprivation seems to have been 
through widowhood, as is evident from the statements collected by vari- 
ous labour commissions. All the women interviewed by the Commission 
of 1891, except one, were widows who held that all their colleagues 
were also widows and that widowhood alone drove Bengali women into 
mill work. Many widows were denied their customary right of mainte- 
nance. Narsama Kurmi came to work in a jute mill because ‘after the 
death of her husband the witness found that she could not earn a liv- 
ing in her native place and her brothers were not willing to receive her 
back into the family on account of the extra work it would give them 
to keep her.’ She had no children, and so she came to Calcutta alone 
and secured work in Howrah jute mill. Young Bochu Nilkanto came to 
Serampore with his mother when his father died. Noor Muhammad's 
mother ‘compelled him to join the mill’ when his father died. Mangari 
came to Titagarh with her husband who ‘died of cholera’ and she was 
compelled to join the preparing department of a mill. Her ‘widowed 
mother’ worked in the same department. Mangari’s sister was a ‘bar- 
ren lady’ and she too worked in the mill (Royal Commission XI 1931: 
335-65). 

Some women came to the city to escape social and familial harassment. 
Sometimes women thus escaped persecution by their husbands or by in- 
laws. Or violating kin or caste rules might trigger off flight. Such women 
had little access to resources outside the family. Migration to the city 
offered some economic independence. Often they left the village with 
men who held out prospects of high wages and good working conditions. 
The actual extent of such migration is impossible to evaluate statistically. 
However, sociologists in the 1920s and 1930s often cited such cases, 
usually to demonstrate the social anarchy they associated with the mill 
neighbourhoods (Broughton 1924: 15; Panandikar 1933: 219). 

A young caste Hindu woman, wife of a railway officer, ran away 
from her husband with Biswanath Singh, a weaving sardar, and came to 
Naihati. The sardar got her a job in the finishing department (Basu 1989). 
Women who were characterised as deviant often had little option but to 
leave the village. Maharajia, for instance, a married Hindu girl, left her 
husband to marry, by nika, a Muslim man. Her second husband's family 
rejected her and she and her husband were forced to seek employment 
in Calcutta (Government of Bengal, Finance Department, Emigration 

Branch, February 1913). 
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Thus, women’s cityward migration was prompted by the exhaustion, 
in one way or other, of rural resources. In some such cases, women 
accompanied displaced families. If they migrated alone, however, hav- 
ing been denied access to household resources because of widowhood, 
barrenness or inchastity, they found themselves more vulnerable. Even if 
conventional wisdom has exaggerated their abrogation of the ‘rural tie’, 
there must have been steep hurdles to the deserted or deserting wife’s 
return to the village. Certainly, most women migrants had fewer rural 
or household resources to draw on by way of insurance. As a resuit, 
they were more ‘proletarianised’ in the conventional sense than men—a 
disadvantage in the insecure urban labour market. Besides, the long- 
distance migration, outside the family context, of these women was itself 
characterised as deviant. Such migration, voluntary or involuntary, threat- 
ened the family's determining control over women's labour and sexuality. 
Generally speaking, familial ideology naturalised the control of labour 
according to gender and age. There was little to be gained from 'freeing' 
women's labour from such controls. Rather, male heads of household 
gained access to the urban labour market by commanding more intensive 
work from their female kin for increasingly lower allocations of resources. 

Male workers thus offered more flexibility than women workers, who 
were more dependent on mill wages or alternative employment in the city, 
since they did not have the option of 'tying their bundles and returning to 
the village'. Moreover, since most of the women were married, deserted 
or widowed, many had children to support and the burden of housework 
which added to their inflexible work-hours. Men, moving between town 
and countryside and assured of wives' and children's earnings in the vil- 
lage, were more suitable for short-term hiring. Moreover, though women 
were cheaper on the shopfloor, they were not available directly in req- 
uisite numbers and it cost a great deal more to get them there, both in 
recruitment costs and in the loss of work-time flexibility. 

Jute entrepreneurs were both unable and unwilling to intervene in this 
gendered pattern of migration. Indeed, since they effortlessly drew labour 
from Calcutta's overstocked market, they did not really wish to intervene 
in migration at all. The workers ‘came and went as they please[d]’ (Foley 
report 1906; Labour Enquiry Commission 1896). Of course workers’ 
ability to ‘come and go’, also left the management free to hire and fire 
at will. 

The mills preferred the system of informal and relatively casual employ- 
ment in vogue in the city. In turn, their dominant presence meant that 
their policy of encouraging informal recruitment and the maintenance of 
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a parallel body of casual workers reinforced these characteristics. Doubt- 
less, even in jute mills, a certain amount of sardari (‘jobber’) recruitment 
continued throughout the late 19th and early 20th centuries and informal 
mediation remained a key element in ensuring labour supply and main- 
taining labour control. But it never developed into an organised system 
of recruitment and its importance diminished over time. Recruitment 
through myriad social networks based on kin, caste and regional affilia- 
tions was the mainstay of industry. Access to jobs depended on relation- 
ships carried over from the village to the city. Chandavarkar has argued 
in the case of Bombay, that this could include a range of services besides 
employment: access to credit and housing were also dependent on caste, 
religious and village associations (Chandavarkar 1994). A deshvali bhai 
(a ‘brother’ from back home) ensconced in the mill neighbourhood was 
an invaluable asset to the fresh migrant. 

The industry encouraged informal and personalised recruitment in 
order to maintain labour flexibility. Such a ‘system’ of recruitment 
became a staple in large-scale industries at the end of the 19th century 
and remains so even today. As a result, however, the male composition 
of the labour force was entrenched and furthered. The gender division of 
jobs increased from the turn of the century. From the 1870s to the 1890s, 
women spanned the entire production line working at a variety of jobs. 
But from the late 1890s, as the proportion of women declined, jobs began 
to be gender-typed—tasks were designated as ‘suitable’ for women or 
men (Labour Enquiry Commission 1896). But these stereotypings never 
translated into gender-segregated departments. There was no job that 
was exclusively women’s work in the jute mills, unlike reeting and wind- 
ing in the cotton mills or plucking leaves on the tea plantations. There 
were. some low-paid jobs in which women predominated—like hand- 
sewing—but men too were employed if they accepted the lower wages. 
There were, however, clearly marked male jobs. Weaving and spinning, 
which were considered ‘skilled’ and well-paid, softener-feeding, which 
was considered dangerous, and beaming, which was considered heavy 
and strenuous, were some of the tasks from which women were rigidly 
excluded. Women workers were employed in select jobs across the floor 
and in many cases they worked together with men (Broughton 1924). The 
gender-typing of jobs coincided with the beginnings of factory legislation 
which specifically targeted women and child workers. The state and other 
proponents of legislation argued the need to ‘protect’ weaker categories of 
labour. Employers resisted these attempts on the ground that women's and 
children's incomes were crucial to the low-income household economy. 
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‘personal’ recruitment was systematised through union pressure. Since 
male workers already dominated the workforce and the unions, their 
notions of the gender suitability of factory jobs became critical in negoti- 
ations with employers. The ‘nominee’ system, for instance, was a means 
by which workers achieved proprietory control over their jobs. When a 
worker retired, s/he was allowed to ‘nominate’ a successor, though not 
necessarily in the same job. Workers came as heirs or ‘nominees’. In the 
1980s and 1990s, the nomination system began to suffer major abuses. 
Nomination itself became marketable—retiring workers sold their nomi- 
nation to the highest bidders. To prevent this, some employers negotiated 
with the unions (as in case of Keshoram Rayon Mill in December 1996) 
to restrict nomination to sons and sons-in-laws (Sachetana 1997). Thus 
the major conduit for women’s entry into the factories—as daughters 
and wives nominated by retiring or deceased male workers—was closed. 
The unquestioned assumption was that factory work was suitable only for 
men. Thus a ‘family’ system in industrial hiring was strengthened—and 
gender roles and relations in the family and industrial recruitment policies 
became imbricated domains. 

In these ways patriarchal interests clearly influenced male workers’ 
strategies—both in the household and in the workplace. And, male 
decision-making in the household and workplace often dovetailed. More- 
over, employers’ policies were directed towards sustaining or even rein- 
forcing gender differentiation within the workforce. Male workers used 
workplace hierarchies of skill and wages to retain their dominant position 
in the mills, which in turn helped to entrench their role as the ‘provider’ in 
the family and bolster their control over women’s labour within the house- 
hold. Employers actively encouraged male dominance in the workplace 
since it helped to create unskilled and low-paid ‘female’ jobs. Moreover, 
employers tacitly accepted the exclusionist strategies of male workers 
through which the latter retained their control over women’s labour in the 
household, because it was through such strategies that men achieved the 
flexibility that employers desired. 

1 


III 
Jute mill women: ‘Progressive’ marginality 
and domestification 


The marginalisation of women in the modern sector in general, and in 
factory work in particular, was predicated on wider perceptions of gender 
that employers and workers—both women and men—often shared. And 
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such perceptions were deployed explicitly by employers or by male (and , a 
sometimes female) workers in their own specific interests. The gradual 
easing out of women from the jute mills cannot be understood except in 
the context of the specific interplay of class and gender in 19th and 20th 
century Bengal. The near extinction of ‘jute mill women’ exemplifies 
the ways in which capitalist and patriarchal interests accommodated each 
other and the ways in which women accepted, negotiated or contested 
such accommodations. Employers pared down their workforces and male 
workers retained control over lucrative but shrinking factory jobs—both 
ends were achieved at the cost of women’s jobs. It has been argued that E 
the decline in proportionate employment of women in the jute industry 
at the turn of the century did not involve absolute diminution. Later, 
however, it did. In the 1930s in the wake of the depression women were 
retrenched in large numbers. 

The threat of a downward spiral in the international jute goods market 
made retrenchment inevitable: the industry shed about one-fifth of its 
workforce in 1930-31. First, they rationalised their complex multiple 
shift system to adopt a single shift. Second, they undertook selective 
mechanisation. Both policies affected women more adversely than men. E 
The practice of employing women in the less mechanised sections of ` 
the mills had become well entrenched in the 1920s. The introduction 
of machinery in some of these jobs entailed retrenchment of women 
workers and the recruitment of fewer men in their place. By long habit, 
the assumption that women were unable to handle complex machinery 
became a conviction. Besides, at a time when the economy was shrinking, 
male workers and trade unions were more than happy to encourage this 
myth (Sen 1997). In this, too, the jute industry was not exceptional. 
Attacks on women’s jobs had come earlier (in the 1920s) in the Bombay — 
cotton textile industry where women were concentrated in reeling and 
winding. When the latter two tasks were rendered less labour-intensive 
or taken over by machinery, women lost their jobs, sometimes to men who 
were hired to run the new machinery (Kumar 1983). In the jute industry in 
the 1930s, male spinners and women in preparing and finishing were the 
major losers. In the spinning departments some men lost their jobs, while 
others who retained their jobs had to face increasing workloads. But the 
women in preparing and finishing lost their jobs not only to machines but 
to men who alone were thought fit to run the new machines. Thus the 
hand-sewing of bags was taken over by the Herakles sewing machines 
which only men were hired to run. Similar changes were introduced in the 4 
preparing section. By the end of the 1930s, women were restricted to two 
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jobs: in the breaker-feeders and in redefined hand-sewing departments 
where bunches of machine-sewn bags were tied together (Sen 1992). 

The attack on women's jobs became more pronounced in a new round 
of ‘rationalisations’ in the 1950s. Employers used various arguments 
to justify their decision: women could not be employed in night shifts, 
they had to be paid maternity benefit and given creche facilities. Trade 
unions, once again, were willing to encourage these arguments. Since 
direct retrenchment had become difficult, early retirements and ‘natural 
wastage’ were used to replace women by men (de Haan 1994b). Women 
could be persuaded or coerced to give up their jobs to a son. They found 
it difficult to resist the combined onslaught of their family, the unions and 
their employers. A survey of the National Jute Mill in the 1970s found 
that half the 2.6 per cent of women in the workforce were casual workers 
(Mitra 1981). 

In general, managers advanced arguments about ‘protective’ legisla- 
tion and women’s lack of skill and physical strength to explain their lower 
wages, the poor conditions of work offered to them and their exclusion 
from mechanised work. From the 1930s, however, as retrenchment and 
replacement became a significant strategy of reducing the labour comple- 
ment, more concrete policies were adopted. The debate over maternity 
benefit allowed managers to focus on women’s mothering roles and to 
institute mill-based maternity and baby clinics which allowed direct con- 
trol over women’s activities. Moreover, these embraced women workers 
as well as male workers’ wives. Increasingly, women’s status as ‘work- 
ers’ was delegitimised and their wifely and maternal responsibilities were 
emphasised (Chandavarkar 1994; Kumar 1983; Sen 1992). 

Such policies derived strength and confirmation from a wider public 
discourse about marriage and motherhood. Beginning in the 19th century, 
a process that represented gender relations as a mark of social status 
gained currency in the 1920s and 1930s. The organisation of marriage, 
motherhood and domesticity and how these were defined for women 
became crucial, not only to the reproduction of class identity but also for 
the quotidian maintenance of class barriers. The separation of the poor 
and the, middle classes became overlaid with distinctions of high and 
low culture, moral purity and laxity, order and lawlessness. A specific 
characterisation of gender was central to such distinctions. The upper 
castes (usually also the upper and middle classes) upheld the sanctity of 
marriage and the chaste, modest and secluded demeanour of elite women. 
The home was marked out as women’s proper domain, home-making and 
child- tearing their only legitimate concerns. This idealised femininity 
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became further enmeshed in nationalist discourses. The home was the 
locus of the nation, children its future citizens. Women were custodians 
of these two vital national resources. They were not only charged with a 
sacred duty but it was in the performance of these duties that their feminine 
fulfilment lay. This reified notion of domesticity became increasingly 
crucial to characterisations of women and their work (Sen 1993). 

As a corollary, domestic tasks, subsumed within definitions of feminin- 
ity, were stripped of their labour content and denuded of their economic 
value for the household. The physical and social invisibility of elite 
women's work underwrote the denigration of poor women's remuner- 
ated work. Poor women had to work—and they were seen to work— 
whether at the household's productive activity or for wages. The ideol- 
ogy of domesticity was effective as a mark of status because it was elite 
women who could restrict themselves to purely domestic tasks which 
in their case could be valorised as non-economic, non-productive and 
unremunerated. Since poor women could not thus restrict themselves, 
middle-class women's claim to this highly valued domain of the purely 
domestic—housewifery and motherhood that was exclusively defined by 
familial roles and relations—became a signifier of their class status. The 
domestication of elite women affected women across various segments 
and classes. In the family farm, small peasant households were becom- 
ing dependent on intensification of family labour— usually of women and 
children. At the same time, women’s traditional occupations (husking and 
spinning) were steadily eroded (Banerjee 1989). Two related processes 
were under way. For poor women, housewifery and domesticated mother- 
hood became predicated on the procuring—through productive or sub- 
sistence work, household activities or waged employment—of resources 
for the family. And, in part for that very reason, their labours, even when 
they were productive, were co-opted within ‘family’ economic activity 
whether in agriculture, manufacturing or trade. The gathering and for- 
aging activities that were crucial to the poor household’s survival were 
also meant for direct consumption or were very poorly rewarded. A 
wide range of women’s activities became extended ‘housework’. While 
women’s activities became consumption or family oriented, men’s activ- 
ities diverged towards commercial agriculture and, with increased land- 
lessness, towards wage labour. The wives of the ‘jute working class’ 
found even their paid work subordinated to the cash remittances of their 
men. Elite women too suffered a similar devaluation of their contri- 
bution to the household. Middle-class women lost their direct access 
to resources—especially food—and their new ‘domestic’ activities were 
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predicated upon men's cash earnings. In the village and in the city, access 
to sources of cash was becoming crucial. The men earned cash in wage, 
salary, rent or profit. Whereas, in case of all these women, domestic- 
ity subsumed significant portions of their labour. Consequently, their 
productive role was marginalised and their labour devalued. 

Significantly, however, in urban Bengal in the 1930s, while the middle 
classes experienced many strains regarding the ideal of domesticity, the 
working classes moved towards its confirmation. The depression and 
educated male unemployment pushed the newly educated bhadramahila 
into the professions and salaried employment. This movement became 
more general in the 1950s when east Bengali refugee women began to 
enter all levels of wage and salaried employment (Sen 1997). Simultane- 
ously, lower-caste and traditionally poor communities who were able to 
access even marginally better resources were aspiring towards improv- 
ing their status. The single most important plank in their strategy was 
to redefine gender relations and, especially, to withdraw women from 
visible work. So far as these poor women were concerned, they had to 
physically bear the double burden of both domestic and paid work. Some 
women, not surprisingly, preferred to shed a part of this workload. Since 
domestic work was non-negotiable, when they could, they chose not to 
work for wages. For the middle-class observer this was an affirmation of 
the ideology of domesticity. In a sense they were correct. Working-class 
women weré engaged in ill-paid jobs in poor conditions, most of which 
were considered demeaning. Since poor (and low-caste) women could 
not aspire to the ‘respectable’ professions, their aspirations concentrated 
on domesticity which alone could confer a degree of status on working- 
class families. Besides, most women enjoyed little control over their 
earnings. This was not only because they handed over their earnings to 
the male ‘head’ of the household, but because as the ones responsible for 
the actual provision of the daily needs of the household, their wages, more 
than men's wages, were swallowed up in family provisioning. They were 
rarely allowed, or allowed themselves, the luxuries of alcohol or tobacco. 
Thus, women preferred to remain confined to the household when male 
earnings made this possible. The men in the family were equally eager, 
when earnings permitted, to withdraw their women from factory work 
(Social and Economic Status 1953). 

The nature of the work available to poor women—its monotony and 
its physical demands exacerbated by sexual harassment—tended to push 
them further into the family. Paradoxically, this trend was reinforced 
by the differences in the earnings between husbands and wives, and 
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also resulted in furthering this earnings differential by directing women 
towards even lower-paid home-based work. A 1970s survey of a jute mill 
revealed that an overwhelming majority of women workers were from the 
lowest castes and that 70 per cent of these women workers believed fac- 
tory work to be unsuited to women. They preferred ‘home-based’ work 
and 'self-employment' as in sewing and tailoring. This response did not 
vary by level of income (Mitra 1981). 

For these women, their aspirations for their daughters or daughters-in- 
law specifically excluded jute mill employment. Rather, marriage to men 
who could afford to keep them out of the mill was more desirable. These 
attitudes were not universal, but women who preferred to continue to work 
of wished to enter work found it increasingly difficult to do so because 
of the bias against the recruitment of women. Those who preferred to 
continue working themselves, rather than hand over, at the behest of 
the management or the unions, their jobs to sons on whose earnings 
they would become dependent, found their families unsympathetic. It 
is therefore not particularly surprising that researchers in the field today 


_ find that ‘the decline of female labour was not seen as something entirely 


negative' (de Haan 1994b: 160; Mitra 1981). 

In the case of the jute industry this trend was particularly noticeable 
because organised trade union politics led to a significant improvement in 
the wages of workers. Male factory workers can today aspire to upward 
mobility, to education for their sons and educated grooms for their daugh- 
ters. The withdrawal of wives from factory work is usually the first step 
in such a progression. But these confirmations of the domestic ideal cre- 
ate more difficulties for women who continue to work in factories—and 
such women are quite often the primary earners of their families if not 
de facto family heads. It has been noted that in the 1890s women work- 
ers said that only widows and other such unfortunate women entered 
jute mill work, which was not considered ‘respectable’. Throughout the 
1920s and 1930s observers commented on the predominance of ‘single’ 
women in the factories. These women were single not because they lived 
alone, but because they lived without a husband, often *with men who 
were not their husbands'. The view that these women were in immoral 
‘temporary’ marriages, if not in ‘concubinage’ or outright ‘prostitution’, 
coloured attitudes towards women's work in factories, mills and other 
urban occupations (Curjel 1923; Sen 1992). 

The National Jute Mill survey found that more than half of all women 
workers were the sole earners in their families. Usually these women were 
‘single’ with children and other dependents to support. Since women's 
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average earnings were lower than men's, these women-headed house- 
holds were also, on average, poorer households. But women in these 
families had a greater say in household decisions and in the allocation 
of resources. Of the women workers who were not 'single', half were 
'forced' into mill work by their husbands' loss of employment. These 
women were not the ‘heads’ of their families and so they handed over their 
earnings to their husbands. It is not surprising that no woman worker con- 
sidered mill work 'suitable'. Most of these women endorsed the role of 
housewife as the most desirable for their daughters, even though the price 
of such desired marriages often financially crippled poor families (Mitra 
1981). The upwardly spiralling dowry demand among the urban poor 
was noted by K.P. Chattopadhyay in the 1940s (Chattopadhyay 1952). It 
is now so obvious as to render a survey irrelevant. 

In the 1990s, jute mill jobs have been considerably downgraded within 
the industrial sector partly because the jute industry has passed through 
a prolonged crisis and there is uncertainty about its future. This has 
produced a curious paradox: on the one hand, strong union pressures 
keep wages at the higher end of the market, and, on the other hand, there 
is a growing negative attitude, generally, towards jute mill employment. 
Employers have responded to the business crisis, as always, with demands 
for casualisation. A large variety of official and unofficial labour arrange- 
ments have emerged which differ from area to area. There are the usual 
official distinctions between permanent, special badli, and badli workers. 
They are gradéd according to job security, regularity of employment and 
social insurance entitlements. The large majority of women are badli 
workers, at the lowest rung of this hierarchy. There are in addition two 
common forms of employment which are unofficial. These are the con- 
tract system and the bhaga system, both of which allow women greater 
employment opportunities. The employment of women through con- 
tracting intermediaries allows jute entrepreneurs to depress wages and 
to bypass social insurance payments. The bhaga system implies job- 
sharing or sub-hiring which allows more than one worker to share the 
income and other benefits of a single job. Sub-hiring is made possible 
by the' unions’ success in defining industrial workers’ exclusive claims, 
over generations, on job entitlements. These systems confirm the ear- 
lier noted trend of proprietorial control over industrial jobs. Some of 
these labour arrangements have helped women retain their residual con- 
trol over mill jobs. Job-sharing protects them against family emergencies 
and sub-hiring allows a few women to access income from the mills with- 
out having to subject themselves to the opprobrium of actual mill work. 
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mills women' acquired a particular opprobrium. Their sexual behaviour 
was suspect, they were on average poorer than men, and they had neither 
the time nor the leisure to conform to the new standards of housewifery 
and childcare. The more these negative associations became entrenched, 
the stronger was the temptation for women to reject jute mill employment 
altogether. Instead they moved to work that paid much less but which 
could be carried on within their own homes or to other work that did not 
carry the same social stigma. The men in their households commanded, 
encouraged and supported these choices as a strategy of upward mobility. 
Since the inception of the industry, jute mill jobs had been attractive to 
the urban poor. After Independence in 1947, employment conditions in 
the industry improved quite substantially—wages rose, social insurance 
measures were introduced and employment became more secure. Mill 
workers approximated to a ‘labour elite’ and they sought to preserve their 
gains by increasingly exclusionist strategies. Such a strategy had diverse 
implications for poor urban women. First, as wages improved, mecha- 
nisation was introduced and the workforce reduced and women were the 
first to lose their jobs. Second, potential women entrants were denied 
access to mill jobs in order to eliminate the risk of undercutting wages. 
The women who remained in jute mill employment were ghettoised in 
unskilled tasks and in more casual employment. Third, men preferred to 
retain the privilege of being the ‘provider’ and to monopolise the ‘family’ 
wage being paid for mill work. They often chose to withdraw their wives 
and mothers from mill work. As a result, working-class women became 
more dependent on male wages and more susceptible to male control. 
Fourth, the new aspirations of better-paid male workers required more 
intensive ‘reproductive’ efforts from wives and daughters. More exacting 
standards of housewifery and motherhood were introduced and women’s 
non-earning roles and reproductive activities became crucial in raising 
the status of working-class families. 

The declining fortune of jute mill women, their loss of employment 
opportunities and the growing pressure on them to conform to middle- 
class notions of femininity, help to explain the marginality of women in the 
modern industrial sector of India. Such a marginality cannot be assumed 
as pre-existing. Rather, this marginality was the consequence of a set 
of historical conjunctüres created by the various interests of the colonial 
state, capitalist employers and men who controlled household decision- 
making. It followed from a very specific accommodation between capi- 
talism and patriarchy which achieved the dual end of retaining women in 
productive capacities in the non-modern, particularly household-based, 
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economic sphere and in the informal and casual end of the labour mar- 
ket while denying them a share in the increasingly ‘organised’ factory 
sector in which male labour was able to negotiate for better rewards. 
The accommodation between capitalism and patriarchy was achieved in 
colonial conditions but has an abiding effect on the pattern of industrial 
recruitment beyond Independence. Industrial policy has had some influ- 
ence on this pattern. But these policies were also formulated to suit male 
workers and were reinforced by their household strategies.. These poli- 
cies therefore entrenched the social and legal authority that male workers 
exercised over the deployment of women’s labour. 
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The badli system in industrial labour 
recruitment: Managers' and workers' 
strategies in Calcutta's jute industry 


Arjan de Haan 


c eS 
This paper discusses the system of badh' (subsntute) labour in the Jute industry of 
Calcutta This is placed in the context of recent debates about the need for flexible labour 
markets, and against the background of the mdustry's deep crisis. The paper aims to con- 
tribute to these debates by analysing the way the system of badh labour has evolved It 
argues against one-sided and anachronistic interpretations that isolate employers' strate- 
gles, examines the specific circumstances that gave the system its particular shape; and 
ines to restore agency—managers’ as well as workers'—into the labour historiography 
Four main arguments are put forward First, a badli system existed before it became 
regulated Second, there are few signs of an employer's strategy to create a system of 
badli labour—though they did use ıt to their advantage Third, the badh system is not 
accompanied by a social segmentation of the population of the industrial area Finally, 
the paper re-examines the link between the badli system and the form of migration pre- 
dominant tn this industry, arguing that circular migration ıs the result of a complex set of 
circumstances, including rural conditions and socto-cultural views regarding the mobility 
of women 
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I 
Introduction: Rethinking employers’ strategies 


During the last two decades, the casualisation of the labour force has been 
an important theme in debates around labour. The origin of this discussion 
was linked to the discovery of the informal sector in Third World cities 
during the 1970s, and the critical reception of this concept. But equally 
important have been studies of labour in richer countries which have 
experienced a great deal of de-industrialisation, a rapid restructuring of 
labour relations, and the declining strength of trade unions. 

Economists usually argue that a flexible labour force is a necessary 
precondition for economic growth. The hegemony of this idea in Europe 
is demonstrated by New Labour’s claim that the flexible labour market, 
a Thatcherite creation, will contribute to making Britain Europe’s 
strongest economy. Its hegemony in developing countries—although less 
so in India—has been very much driven by World Bank adjustment pro- 
grammes. Adjustment policies often involve ‘flexibilisation’ of labour 
markets, and the removal of ‘rigidities’, not only as an instrument to 
improve economic growth but also to reduce unemployment.! A forceful 
critique of this position has been provided by Jan Breman (1995, 1996). 

This debate on casualisation is irrelevant for the largest part of India’s 
work force. Only a very small—though politically relatively powerful— 
proportion of workers belong to the ‘organised sector’, the sector where 
these labour market rigidities exist. There is only a tiny organised sector 
in the rural areas; but even in cities, the organised sector has a relatively 
unimportant position. The organised labour force has never, before or 
after Independence, formed much more than 10 per cent of India’s labour 
force. 

Moreover, the notion of casualisation often is used in an a-historical 
sense, and not grounded in an analysis of the character of the organ- 
ised sector. This paper aims to enrich discussions about casualisation 
with an historical description of the way labour recruitment in India has 


| The World Bank's prionty in the poverty strategy for India ‘is creating employment and 
improving the efficiency of labour markets by removing regulatory and protectionist biases 
in the industrial sector, by easing restrictive employment retrenchment codes. ..' (World 
Bank 1993: 72) This point has been made by Fallon and Lucas (1993), whose analysis 
of the effect of job security regulations on the demand for labour suggested that there is 
a trade-off between job security and demand for labour. Recent studies of India’s labour 
market, among others in the Indian journal of labour economics have argued that factors 
other than Job security (or high wages) have been responsible for the slow employment 
growth This debate 1s reviewed in de Haan (1995b) 
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evolved. I trace the history of industrial labour recruitment, not starting 
from the moment when casualisation starts, but by going back to the 
introduction of these labour regulations. This, I believe, is consistent 
with Breman's argument (1996: 5) that *more than the persistence of the 
informal sector economy, the emergence of formal sector employment 
needs explanation. But rather than focus on the emergence of ‘formal 
sector employment’, I propose to focus on the form this has taken in India, 
and on the reasons for it having taken this form. The paper places the 
notion of formal sector employment in its historical perspective. 

More specifically, the focus will be on the system of badli (substitute) 
labour. This system has been interpreted as a method to casualise the 
labour force, or keep it casual. This fits in with the general emphasis of 
many labour historians on the way labour recruitment has been orches- 
trated by managers and/or product market conditions—to the neglect, so 
I will argue, of workers' strategies and priorities. Raj Chandavarkar is 
one author who has emphasised the importance of business strategies, 
and especially the intensive use of casual labour, for the formation of 
the working class in Bombay, its social divisions as well as its continu- 
ing connections with rural areas of origin. In a 1995 conference paper he 
noted that ‘pervasive business strategies, themselves the product of capital 
and market constraints, meant that employers had to devise methods of 
recruitment which would enable them to employ additional workers at 
short notice or lay them off as the market required, and in discharging 
them, still hold them within the urban economy or the industry's pool of 
labour supply’ (1995: 16). Market fluctuations were an integral part of the 
economics of the city's textile industry, and this, in Chandavarkar's view, 
tended to produce an excess supply of labour. In my view, Chandavarkar 
does not fully prove the central importance of labour market conditions 
for the formation of the working class: the market fluctuations are dealt 
with rather briefly, leaving what I believe is his central thesis partly 
untested; and his own data (1994: 296) indicate that more than 70 per cent 
of the labour force was actually permanent. Moreover, he pays no 
attention to the possible social differences between permanent and badli 
labour. 

A: similar emphasis on managers’ strategies is found in the work of 
Jan Breman. In his critique in this volume of the labour commitment 
thesis—the argument, popular in the 1950s, that workers were not com- 
mitted to industrial life, but left at random to return to their villages 
- (see also de Haan 1993)—he examines the argument that factories set 
up reserve pools of labour to defend themselves against the desertion 
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of labourers. Following Ram (1983), Breman would rather emphasise 
that workers were not given the opportunity to cut their rural links which 
allowed employers to transfer the cost of family maintenance, reproduc- 
tion, illness, and retirement to the villages. He further instances Uma 
Ramaswamy's observation during her 1977—78 fieldwork in Coimbatore 
that managers tried to prevent the temporary workers from mixing with 
permanent ones, creating an image of strict social and labour market 
divisions. 

This emphasis on managers’ strategies is very common in the historiog- 
raphy,” including studies that have focused on the gendered nature of the 
working class. Samita Sen, who has done invaluable work in unveiling the 
gender blindness of much of the literature, is also of the opinion that too 
little attention has been given to jute mill owners' strategies. She argues 
that single male migrants (the predominant mode of migration to the jute 
industry), ‘who had a buffer in their “rural tie", were best able to provide 
the casual labour that the industry desired' (Sen 1997: 74). Rationalisa- 
tion, and employers' prejudices about skill, domesticity and motherhood, 
enhanced women's marginalisation in the industry and in the economy in 
general. She'concurs with Sugata Bose that South Asian capitalist devel- 
opment rested upon ‘forcing up of labour intensity within family units 
actually tilling the land’ (Sen 1996: 136). The system of badli labour, 
she argues in her contribution to this volume, was a demonstration of 
the employers’ preference for casual rather than organised recruitment. 
Though it is impossible to estimate the proportion of badli workers— 
since they were not registered (at least until 1930s)—this system enabled 
the mills to create a large enough pool of experienced labour to keep 
wages depressed, and yet not suffer the costs of carrying extra labour. 

No one would deny the importance of labour market conditions and— 
partly dependent on these>—management strategies. But the extent to 
which these have played a role in the constitution of the specific charac- 
teristics of the working class remains a matter of empirical investigation. 


? See, e g. Ranapyt Das Gupta's emphasis on the role of sardars, and his statement 
that “even the non-indentured labour was subjected to various kinds of unfreedom, depen- 
dency relations and servitude’ (Breman 1990; Chakrabarty 1989, and even Das Gupta 
1981 1785) 

3 The word ‘partly’ 1s significant Managers often take actions that are not determined 
by market conditions, and may not even be in their best economic interest Much of the 
discrimination against women, in terms of employment and promotion, is a case in point 
Views about ‘suitability’ of women are usually grounded more in general social-cultural 
values and ideas than in knowledge about productivity, yet they may well hinder maximising 
profit 
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Arguments that the rural link, a casualised labour force, or gendered divi- 
sions of labour, allow or enable employers to keep wages low and suit 
other requirements, do not prove that these were actually the outcome 
of managers' actions. This is not mere semantics, but a warning against 
functionalist interpretations, and a call to give agency—managers’ as well 
as workers’—its just place in the historiography. The maintenance of 
rural links, as I have documented extensively elsewhere(de Haani994a), 
is also the result of the desire—not unique to South Asia—to maintain 
one's identity, land, and attachments to one's place of birth. In a simi- 
lar way, single male migration needs to be seen not only in the context 
of management preferences and conditions within the cities, but also in 
the context of cultural valuations of women's work and mobility. The 
large differences in migration patterns between north and south India 
demonstrate this—too often neglected —]point clearly (ibid.). 

My own research on labour relations in Calcutta's jute industry leads 
me to a conclusion regarding labour recruitment which differs from that of 
these authors, and suggests the need to rethink some of the general issues. 
To illustrate this, the present paper focuses on the way the badli system 
in the jute industry has evolved during this century. A large proportion 
of casual labourers has been an important feature of this industry since 
the beginning of this century, when labour turnover was high. During the 
1950s, as a result of rationalisation rather than crisis, large numbers of 
workers especially women, were dismissed. After that, the total number 
of workers has remained relatively stable, despite economic crises, and 
the position of labourers, including badlis, has become more secure. But 
the industry has been marked by an extreme form of casualisation: regular 
lock-outs and closure of factories, as well as, often after long periods of 
closure, mill level agreements with workers which ignore industrial and 
state level regulations. This reaction is, in a sense, an alternative to the 
‘normal’ strategies of casualisation, and follows decades of gradually 
evolving labour relations and rules of labour recruitment. 

No doubt, the system of badli labour—among other strategies—has 
been used by companies to adjust to production fluctuations, or to dis- 
cipline its workforce by, for example, penalising unpunctuality among 
permanent workers (as noted by Pinney in this volume). But the system 
needs to be seen in its historical context, and an understanding of its 
history leads to the conclusion that it was not—in this particular indus- 
try at least—the simple management strategy that some historians have 
suggested, but rather the result of a complex interaction of economic, 
political and social forces. To establish this conclusion, four main points 
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will be made. First, the system of badli labour existed before it became 
formalised and noted in labour reports; it existed, in a way, before the cre- 
ation of the category ‘permanent’. Second, there has been little or no sign 
of a conscious employers' strategy to introduce or implement the system 
(which is not to say that they didn't use it); overall, they had, I believe, lit- 
tle knowledge of how recruitment at the shop-floor level occurred. Third, 
in this industry, there is no strong social segmentation between permanent 
and casual labour (as Ramaswamy reports for Coimbatore); neither are 
they paid less, as Pinney records. My final argument relates to the reasons 
for the particular form of migration, and to the role of women. The system 
of badli labour, in this particular form, and the predominance of single 
male migration are related, but this has not been the result of managers' 
strategies. Though they could have changed the form of migration by, for 
example, providing better housing—as many of the new government-run 
industries after Independence have done—the absence of this was not 
intended to create a certain type of migration. 

Findings from this study of one industry cannot directly be generalised 
to others. It is clear that even during the colonial period there were large 
differences between the organisation of the cotton and the jute industries. 
It seems that reforms in labour organisation were introduced earlier in 
Bombay than in Bengal. Also after Independence, the routes taken by 
the old industries have diverged, and in West Bengal they obviously have 
been given a specific form by the political circumstances. But this diver- 
sity does not detract from the main argument of this paper, which is to 
place the process of casualisation in its historical context. I will argue that 
it is exactly these specific circumstances—the strong positions of trade 
unions in Bengal, and the way state governments have contributed to the 
changes in the industry—that have determined the nature of the *organ- 
ised industry', which in turn have set the stage for the casualisation or 
informalisation of the labour force. 


I 
Labour in the jute industry: Why do 
workers retain their rural ties? 


An account of the changes in labour relations in the jute industry has to 
start from some of the central aspects of its labour force. First, labour was 
of a generally unskilled nature, although some occupations—weaving and 
spinning—required practical training (up to one year by one account, 


Sw 
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see Chakrabarty 1989: 91). For a long time, training was provided by 
the workers themselves who took friends or relatives into the factories 
to obtain experience. Thus, the cost of training fell on the workers. 
Recruitment was largely informal, and fathers had the opportunity to 
hand over jobs to their sons (especially the more skilled jobs which were 
usually occupied by men). 

Second, as has been stressed by Dipesh Chakrabarty (1989), the 
industry, including its management of labour, was characterised by its 
chaotic organisation. For a long time, until the 1940s, and partly because 
of the complex system of multiple and overlapping shifts, a formal system 
of labour registration was almost absent.* The Government of Bengal's 
Annual Report on Factories Act of 1926, for example, noted that an 
employment register would have little value if the multiple shift system 
was in operation.) It is possible that the high figure for dismissals in 
1931, when about 60,000 workers are said to have lost their jobs fol- 
lowing the crisis, is inflated because of the existence of ‘ghost workers’ 
on the registers—people for whom wages were paid, but who did not 
actually work there. Although I disagree with much of Chakrabarty's 
characterisation of the jute industry's ‘mercantile spirit, I concur 
with his observation that the industry was in this respect hardly organ- 
ised. It has shown very few attempts to register, control or discipline its 
work force. 

Related to this were the methods of labour recruitment and shop-floor 
organisation. Much has been written on the personalistic character of 
these relations. British jute mill managers were dependent on both the 
babus, the predominantly Bengali clerks, and the sardars, the ‘traditional’ 


4 West Bengal State Archive (hereafter WBSA), Commerce Department, Commerce 
Branch, April 1930; Royal Commission on Labour in India (RCLI), 1931, Vol 5, pt 1, 
p 92, Labour Investigation Committee (LIC), 1946 

5 The complexity of the system should not be underestimated The Sub-Divisional 
Officer of Barrackpore wrote that ‘managers were never able to shut the gates of their mills. 
During times of strikes and agitation in the mills agitators could enter the mill compounds 
and pass unnoticed in the general movements inwards and outwards of the shifts. . .', and 
"in some mills at 22 different times of the day workers were coming in or going out of the 
mull’ (WBSA, Comm., Comm., 1933, 1A-21, Progs. A 5-37, italics added). And another 
report noted that the overlapping shifts were ‘responsible for a tremendous amount of over- 
employment and other abuses’. This lasted until the trade depression of 1930 when mills 
adopted shorter hours and changed to the single-shift system (Annual Report Factones Act, 
1934). 

6 See de Haan (1994a: ch. 7); my view of the industry 1s closer to that of Goswami's, who 
described the jute industry as a *primitive, inherently unstable, export-oriented, capitalist 
industry ..” (Goswami 1991. 237-39). 
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leaders of groups of workers. I will not discuss these mechanisms of 
control," but it is important for my argument about the evolution of labour 
relations that, from the start of the industry, and arguably to some extent 
up to the present, these relations have been dominated by intermediaries, 
operating on a personalistic basis. Clearly, as with training, this reduced 
management costs; but it also provided space in which these intermedi- 
aries could operate, and make pecuniary gains. 

Most workers have been, and continue to be migrants, mainly from 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. When the industry started, local Bengali work- 
ers formed a significant part of the labour force but, with its rapid growth, 
these were ‘replaced’ by migrants. As I have argued elsewhere (de Haan 
1994a), this replacement was merely a statistical one, not a conscious 
strategy of employers.® For the argument here it is crucial that the migrants 
have, to a large extent, remained migrants who continue to maintain links 
with their home villages. Labour migration from Bihar and UP was gener- 
ally by single men—which distinguishes it significantly from the migra- 
tion to tea plantations and coal mines, or from more gender-balanced 
patterns of migration and labour force participation of South India. The 
families usually remained at home, and workers regularly go back to their 
villages, particularly for marriages or other family occasions. I gave my 
report on fieldwork in Titagarh the title ‘unsettled settlers’, in order to 
indicate that even after a century of migration to the industrial area in 
Calcutta, the workers’ maintained a ‘dual’ existence. This phenomenon 
is not perhaps so unusual, though its interpretation remains a matter of 
dispute. Whereas, to put it schematically, much of labour historiography 
has suggested that it was due to management strategies to keep the work- 
force unstable, and to their neglect of living conditions in the villages, I 
attribute much more importance to the migrants’ own Strategies, and to 
their desire to maintain these links. 

One major reason for emphasising migrants’ strategies is the way they 

. would speak about returning to the village. It was simply self-evident 


7 Labour histonography, including Chakrabarty, has in my opinion over-emphasised the 
power of the sardar, with too little attention to the importance of personal networks. 

8 In 1906, 1n one of the most elaborate reports on labour recruitment, Foley noted that no 
systematic recruitment was involved in attracting ‘up-country labour’, and reports before 
and after that generally agree Moreover, opinions—like that represented in the 1908 
Indian Factory Labour Commission (IFLC)—differed about which category of labour was 
preferable. Hence, the replacement did not create the surplus, casual labour force Neither 
did it create a labour anstocracy of migrant labour, with unskilled contract labour being 
dominated by local labour (as Parry, ın this volume, reports for Bhilai), as Bengalis found 
other employment in the then booming economy (Morriss 1983 657). 
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and did not need explanation. ‘What to do? My house is there!’ Many 
said that they go when there is a ‘need’ (dorkar, zarurat) or ‘work’ (kam), 
which could include a variety of things: marriage, an emergency, taking 
care of the land, education of the children. Visiting the family wasquoted 
as a reason for going to the village for one or two months per year, and 
quite often longer—longer than the allowed period of leave. But this was 
not considered a problem, or risky. In the workers' view, the mills would 
allow this, and sometimes they would produce a medical certificate which 
can easily be obtained (bought) from doctors. 

The important point, for the argument about the badli system, is that this 
link with the village has not been fostered by mill managers or by govern- 
ment. The migrants’ strategies may simply have suited their purpose—if 
it had not, actions to make the labourers settle would probably have been 
taken. ButIbelieve the system of labour organisation (including the badli 
system) was an adaptation to the migratory pattern of the workers, rather 
than the other way around. As will be described below, the employers' 
concern with substitute labour was mainly during the summer period, 
the months from April to June. Their concern with the workers leaving 
for the marriage of their children was well illustrated on one occasion in 
1930: 


Labour, generally, has been somewhat unsteady throughout the year. 
During the earlier months this was principally due to the rush to get 
children married before the Sarda Bill came into force. ... With the 
passing of the Sarda Bill, raising the marriageable age of children, 
there was a rush to get underage children married before the Act came 
into force on the Ist April. This meant that a great number of workers 
left for their homes in the early part of the year.? 


On one day in February 1931, almost 60,000 jute mill workers—about 
one-fifth of the total—were dismissed as a result of the trade depression. 
The method of dismissal was well devised: whereas wages normally 
were paid one week in arrears, on the day of dismissal the same week's 
wages were paid. Employers also counted on the fact that March—April 
was the period in which the workers normally took leave. Even given 
these circumstances, what happened after the dismissals was remarkable. 
According to Gilchrist, for some days after the dismissals, the railway sta- 
tions *were crowded with workers seeking accommodation in up-country 


9? Thomas Duff and Co., Victoria Jute Company, Managers’ Reports to Directors 1930, 
Memo by visiting director Mr Naim 
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trains’. A few strikes broke out, but these arose mainly from the change 
from double to single shift working. Although the jute mills did not 
have a scheme for dismissals, 'they "got away" with it. Their dismissed 
employees melted like snow in summer. Neither the mill owners nor the 
civil authorities had any trouble’.!° Other evidence confirms that little 
*trouble' was experienced, ! ! and my fieldwork showed that this crisis had 
almost totally disappeared from the workers' collective memory. 

Gilchrist did argue that industrial policy should prevent the growth of 
a permanent labour force, but—like the factory managers—he did not 
think that specific measures were required to achieve this. "The figures 
we have clearly show that the average factory worker in this country does 
not desire, and does not require, life-long service in factories. He prefers 
to retire early to his home and to send younger members out to earn wages 
in the factory areas.'!? From the historical material I have seen, I conclude 
that such policy has never been seriously debated, let alone implemented. 
The common perception—in the 1930s as well as at present!?—is that 
the workers would be interested in factory work only for a limited period 
of time. In the view of employers and the government, workers had the 
opportunity to go back to their villages. Certainly since the 1930s there 
has been no shortage of labour, and therefore the pattern of circulatory 
migration was not problematic for the employers. 

During this century there have been significant changes in labour rela- 
tions, but these have done little to alter the pattern of migration. In the 


10 Gilchrist, Labour Commissioner for the Government of Bengal (1932, pp. 23-24); he 
comments upon his own ideas 1n the official correspondence, WBSA, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Commerce Branch, July 1923, 3C-1, Progs. B 322. 

11 See the confidential files in WBSA, Pol. Dpt, Pol. Br., 150/31, the correspondence 
between the District Magistrate, the LIMA, police officers, and others. Most trouble was 
expenenced ın the mills south of Calcutta, where relatively more local Bengali workers 
were employed. 

12 Gilchrist, Comm Dpt, Comm Br, July 1932, 3C-1, Progs B 322. Until that period, 
the government seemed to believe that there was no problem of unemployment in India- 
except for the middle classes (cf. Report of the Government of Bengal Unemployment 
Enquiry Committee, (925; and Comm. Dpt., Comm. Br. March 1922, 1Q-4, A 15-16). 
With respect to the settlement of labour, Benthall noted 1n 1928: ‘I agree it will take years 
to get a settled labour force but lines may do it; nothing else will Water is a more difficult 
question’ (Benthall Papers, 26-12-28, T.B. to Monty, answer to letter 4-12) 

15 Hazra (1987-88) noted that in 1985 workers who did not agree to the new labour agree- 
ments left for their villages; he believed that the people who did not accept the agreement 
were not the local workers. Gilchrist also suggested that the reaction (to the cnange from 
double to single shift) of the local Bengali workers was different from those of the migrant 
workers. See also Das (forthcoming) for differences in this respect 
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early parts of the century, when jobs in the industrial area were more 
easily available, it was possible for the workers to leave for extended 
periods of time. But, as described in more detail below, labour turnover 
was also high, employment was insecure and workers could be dismissed 
easily. This made the link with the land a necessary safety valve. Grad- 
ually, work has become more secure, and it has become more difficult to 
dismiss workers. Even so, permanent and casual workers have not begun 
to show different migration patterns. The permanent workers have not 
given up their rural links: security.of employment has provided them 
with the possibility of leaving for long periods, and extended periods of 
leave are still common and accepted by managers and labour officers. !4 
For the casual labourers and for the workers who have suffered from mill 
closures, the security function of the rural sector has remained essential. 

This pattern of migration and settlement in the city is the result of a 
complex set of factors, relating to both demand and supply of labour. 
One which is often emphasised relates to production cycles, the perma- 
nent, temporary and/or seasonal character of demand for labour. At the 
beginning of this century, with increasing demands for labour, one of 
the employer's main concerns was high labour turnover, and the workers 
‘fondness of change’. From my own research I conclude that in the jute 
mills labour turnover was indeed high. The Royal Commission of Labour 
in 1931 (vol. 11, pt. 2: 348-49) noted that 63 per cent of the workers, and 
72 per cent of female workers had been employed for less than five years, 
Estimates of the 1946 Labour Investigation Committee indicated that 58 
per cent had worked in the industry for five years or less. However—the 
deconstruction of the labour commitment thesis by Breman and others 
notwithstanding—this was not due to the short cycles or seasonality of 
production. Figures collected in Titagarh No. 2 Mill Labour Office show 
monthly labour complements and absenteeism between August 1969 
and July 1970 (de Haan 1994a: 275). The average number of work- 
ers per day—which I take to be a sign of total production—varied little 
throughout the year, from a low of 3,956 during August 1969 to a max- 
imum of 4,323 during March 1970. The permanent complement was 
just over 3,300. The number of days absent, and the number of days 
worked by badlis, however, does fluctuate significantly during the year, 
from a low of 7,552 during August to over 25,000 during May and June 


14 During one of my visits to a Labour Office, a worker came back to work after quite a` 
long period of leave. The labour officer did not immediately accept him, but it was quite 
evident that he would do so eventually, he also asked the worker whether he had brought 
any sweets from his village 
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(i.e., 24-26 per cent of the number of person days scheduled to work). 
There is no evidence that this was different at other times in this century; 
these months constitute the period when most of the workers return to their 
homes, and when the employers need to employ extra workers. There 
may be dispute about whether the jute mills ever faced serious shortages 
of labour, but it is clear from the evidence that during the summer months 
the shortage was a more serious problem. 

None of the workers I spoke to contradicted this, and many did indeed 
state that they often went during these months. Different reasons were 
given for this timing: marriage, religious and other family occasions, or 
just visiting the family, Agricultural work is not the main reason, and 
often workers return to the village after the harvest is over. My argument 
does not imply that production was stable. On the contrary, the industry's 
history has been marked by almost constant variation in the number of 
workers, because of closures, opening and reopening of sections of mills, 
and consequent lay-off of workers.!> But the point is that the timing of 
leave was not related to these variations. 

Other factors that have influenced the pattern of circular migration 
include, first, the well-developed state of transport and communication. 
Recruitment districts have generally been along the main railway lines, 
which has made migration relatively easy and cheap (compared to migra- 
tion from the same ‘up-country’ areas to the fertile fields of eastern Bengal 
during the 19th century). Second, the conditions of labour and living have 
never been conducive to the creation of a stable working class. Some 
stated that the hardness of work in the mill makes them return to the vil- 
lage to recuperate. The circulation of labour and conditions in the town 
reinforce each other: workers continue to go back to the village because 
of bad urban conditions, which they do not improve because they invest 
their savings in the village. Third, the development of rural society has 
influenced the pattern of circular migration. Rural society has been domi- 
nated by small land holdings, and many migrant workers possessed small 
pieces of land in their villages of origin. Possession of land has stimu- 
lated circular migration, because of the migrants’ desire to maintain their 


15 For example, in 1939 in Titagarh No 2 Mill, in a year when the manager complained 
about the supply being less than in earlier years, 150 workers were dismissed as well 
because of sealing of some looms (Thomas Duff and Co , Company Archive, Managers’ 
Reports, 1939, Titagarh No. 2 Mill) In evaluating the supply of and demand for labour, it is 
important to keep in mind that different departments required very different skills, and that 
the labour market in this sense was strongly segmented, with different (regional, religious) 
groups concentrating in different occupations. 
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plot of land. But migration also reinforced the structure of small land 
holdings and counteracted proletarianisation, by enabling the migrants to 
keep plots of land which might not be sufficient for family maintenance 
without income from other activities. !6 

Finally, perhaps the most important supply factor relates to female 
labour. As in many organised industries in India, men have dominated 
in the jute industry. As we have seen, authors like Sen have interpreted 
this as the result of managers’ strategies, in particular their desire for 
a casualised labour force. In my opinion, however, this underestimates 
the importance of social or cultural restrictions on female mobility that 
have long determined patterns of migration in northern India. In order 
to understand the reasons for single male migration, three things need to 
be kept in mind.!? First, the participation of women in the jute industry 
was larger at the beginning of this century than at present.!® Second, 
single male migration is not unique to the large-scale industries. During 
the I9th century migration from Bihar to seasonal occupations elsewhere 
was equally by single men.!? Also, it has been mainly men that go for 
informal occupations in the city, and the settlement pattern of workers 
in this sector has not been different from those in the jute industry.20 
Third, in the jute industry as elsewhere, there have been significant dif- 
ferences in the patterns of migration among communities from North 


16 This cannot be discussed in more detail here, but I believe that much more research is 
needed on the interaction between rural and urban areas, and on how people continue to 
move between the two, 1f we are to understand circular migration not as (just) a transitory 
phenomenon but as a persistent phenomenon in its own right. In recent research (de Haan 
1997) I have made a modest start with the history of one of the main ‘catchment’ areas 
for industnal labour in Calcutta—the western part of Bihar, in particular the district of 
Saran (formerly Chapra)—and with trying to explain how the characteristics of thissociety 
structure, and in tum are structured by, migration 

17 [n addition, the existence of joint families stimulated the circular pattern Usually, at 
least a part of the extended family has remained in the village Even if workers did not 
own land or had no other possessions in the village, many still had relatives there Larger 
families increase the necessity to earn extra income but at the same time make migration 
by single men more viable, since there are more family members present to take care of the 
children, house and land 

!8 As I described extensively elsewhere (de Haan 19942), female employment declined 
mainly from the 1950s onwards, as a result cf a complex of factors including rationalisation, 
female-specific legislation, and the Increasing surplus of labour. 

I? See the monograph by van Schendel and Faraizi (1984) and de Haan (1995a) on the 
broader patterns of migration in Eastern India dunng the 19th century 

20 This seemed to be true for the workers I interviewed in Titagarh, including rickshaw 
pullers. This was also noted in the report on nckshaw pullers by the 1946 Labour Investi- 
gation Committee. 
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and South India (Singh 1984). In my own field research this was clearly 
illustrated by differences in patterns (and views) of migration between 
migrants from Southern Orissa and Andhra Pradesh on the one hand, 
and those from Northern Orissa, UP and Bihar on the other. Women 
from South India, from South Orissa and Andhra Pradesh (‘Telugus’), 
had generally migrated, and had worked outside the home. Qbjections 
to this were much milder: ‘We came here to earn money, so why should 
women not work?', was one male worker's response to our question.?! 
Whereas men from North India associated female workers with degraded 
women, among people from the South working women were the norm. A 
70-year-old Telugu woman said that in the past, there had been many 
female workers, mostly from the South, and that her husband had not 
objected to her working in the mill; a Telugu woman running a tea stall 
said that many women from her village worked in jute milis, that women 
were willing to work in mills, and that her husband did not object to her 
running the tea stall; and a retired sardar from Ganjam said that they were 
glad to see Khandait (upper caste) women working. These arguments, 
and the absence of evidence of strong employers' preferences for (or 
against) single male migration, leads me to conclude that the pattern of 
migration has not been determined primarily by employers’ strategies, but 
are very much influenced by social and cultural values regarding female 
employment and migration. I cannot therefore agree with the argument 
that these migration patterns were part of a strategy to deliver a casual 
labour force. 

The pattern of circular migration has shown remarkable stability, and 
I find little evidence that this was the result of managers' actions. Jt 
might, of course, be ascribed to their failure to provide housing and bet- 
ter conditions for families in the industrial areas—which have elsewhere 
(particularly in the government enterprises) contributed to a more settled 
labour force. And of course, the pattern of migration had advantages for 
the employers, in the sense that it provided them with a kind of labour 
force that suited them fairly well: at times employers would point to 
the disadvantages of the system, but overall these negative aspects never 


21 According to Curjel in the early 1920s, "Telugu workers bring women with them, often 
in addition to their wives, all of whom work in the mills’ (Curjel 1923: 6). In the context 
of the legislation of child labour in the 1920s, the government Certifying Surgeon noted. 
‘Lam told [the shortage] is due to Hindustani labour refusing to allow their girls to work 1n 
mulls as half-trmers in the spinning departments. . The majority of the girls now working 
in jute mills in all districts belong to the Oriya and Madrasi class’ (Government of Bengal, 
Annual Report Factories Act 1925) 
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became important enough for them to try to alter the pattern. My argu- 
ment, however, is that to understand this industrial labour force one should 
not stop at the advantages this provided for employers, but also aim to 
understand the actions and motives of the workers within these condi- 
tions. Bringing agency into the story requires us to look at the motives 
of the migrants, as expressed by the migrants, (for example, to maintain 
links with the land), and at the values that have contributed to the strong 
gender division in migration and industrial labour. It is from this starting 
position that I propose to look at the system of labour recruitment and in 
particular at the phenomenon of badli labour. 


IH 
Badli labour: The origins 


Discussions with managers of jute mills—as with many people employing 
unskilled workers, typically from Bihar—even today almost invariably 
stress the fact that their workers are migrants, with family and possessions 
in the village. As noted above, this has a long history, and my study of 
the historical material suggests that it has been very influential in the 
way jute mill managers and labour officers have perceived their labour 
recruitment, and the need for 'substitute' labour. 

The chaotic and uncontrolled nature of mill organisation is central to 
understanding the origins of the badli system. For example, in 1933 a 
former magistrate in the jute mill areas, wrote: 


The provisions as regards limitation of hours for men and women and 
children are very often defeated by imperfect means of identification. 
The organisation of the jute mills is such that it is possible for men to 
work as ‘badlis’ without the knowledge of responsible authorities, and 
with the connivance of lower supervising ranks. It is well known that 
the possession of a ‘Number’ is the greatest desire of everyone in jute 
mill areas; but the constancy of the actual worker under this number is 
by no means fixed.” 


1 
He went on to suggest that the effective control of the supervisors would be 
enhanced by introducing identity tokens with a photograph of the worker. 
During the 1920s and 1930s, the ‘modernisation’ of labour relations— 
including measures like limiting the control of sardars, setting up of 


22 MM Stuart, in WBSA, Comm , Comm., Feb. '33, IA-21, Progs. A 5-37. Proposed 
Revision Indian Factories Act of 1911. 
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labour bureaux and welfare centres, the provision of maternity benefits— 
were repeatedly advocated, but with relatively little effect. 

A fairly detailed description of the mills of Thomas Duff and Co., 
the only jute company about which we have detailed information (at 
the University of Dundee), at the end of the 1930s also emphasises the 
*unorganised' nature of labour relations. The year 1937 was marked 
by large-scale labour unrest, and in some of the mills this unrest seems 
to have continued for a long time(de Haan 19952). Partly as a result 
of this, in 1939, an attempt was made—when the labour supply was 
characterised as sufficient for requirements but not ‘plentiful’ and the 
quality not up to previous years’ 'standard' —to introduce into the Duff 
mills a system of labour registration, with lists of permanent and badli 
workers, and cards with photographs of the permanent workers. Under 
the new system, badlis were required to report at the office twice a day. 
Attendance records were kept, and overseers were now obliged to send 
requisition forms with the number of badli workers needed.2?? 

It is obvious that at the time when attempts were made to introduce 
a formal system of badli labour the distinction between permanent and 
badli already existed. Or to be more precise, avoiding an anachronism 
that seems common in labour historiography, it was a distinction between 
those with, as the magistrate put it, a ‘number’ and the badlis. The distinc- 
tion is important because there is little to suggest that those with a number 
had anything like what later became known as ‘permanent’ employment. 
On the contrary, it is quite clear that workers with a ‘number’ were easily 
dismissed. 

Nevertheless, the badli system was a way in which management could 
cope with temporary shortages of labour, and the evidence suggests that 
this was especially important at times of the year when most migrants 
returned to their villages. The system that was put in place, in the case 
of the mill referred to above, was a formalisation of a system that existed 
before. It was merely an attempt—driven by the old complaint about 
the illegal practices by babus and sardars, and by the increasing ‘labour 
agitation’, and actually resisted by workers?^— to increase central con- 
trol over recruitment and shop-floor relations. An interesting description, 


75 Thomas Duff and Co, Company Archive, Managers’ Reports, 1939, Titagarh No. 2 
Mill. In thts year also, 150 workers were dismussed because of sealing of looms 

24 Ibid, Samnuggur North Mill; the workers were said to oppose mainly the taking of 
photographs, and the managers argued that labour organiser Zaman incited the workers to 
oppose this, telling them that the photos would be handed over to the police. 
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from the same year, of the dynamics of labour relations can be found in 
the Managers' Report of the Angus Mill: 


It was suggested early in the year that quite a lot of the labour who took 
long leave were being forced to do so by Sirdars, and to keep a check 
on this, every worker going on ordinary leave had to present himself 
before the Manager to have his leave pass signed, and be questioned 
as to reasons for going on leave. This has been done over the period, 
and in no case can it be said that a worker was not going of his own 
free will. 

It was noticed that a big percentage of weavers are in the habit of 
going at the same time each year, and as the usual leave was for 12 
weeks, this means that these men are only working 9 months in each 
year. The greatest exodus was during April, May and June, but there 
has never been a week since this check was started that workers from 
all departments have not gone on leave. 

The lower paid workers, excepting the locals, vary in their periods 
of work but take leave extending up to 12 weeks after working from 
one to two years. 

12 weeks is the maximum leave allowed and the ruling is now that a 
worker must work a full year before he is entitled to this. Tt is difficult 
to adhere to this ruling however, as in cases of illness, either of the 
worker himself or of some of his relatives at home, exceptions have to 
be made. ... 

The system of giving relieving workers passes when they are unem- 
ployed works fairly well, though it often keeps a good worker out 
of a job, should he have gone home without leave, or considerably 
overstayed his leave. . relieving workers with passes are entitled to 
priority. . . (emphasis added). 


This quote suggests that the system of ‘relieving workers'—which 
in this period is starting to become subject to formal registration and 
regulation—is linked to periods of long absence by the usual workers, 
particularly during April-June. It is interesting that the weavers are sin- 
gled out as the group most prone to this long leave. This had been 
signalled in earlier reports as well, and may have been due to at least two 
factors: the weavers had the highest wages within the mills. But it is also 
possible that it was because more weavers than other workers left their 
families behind in the villages. Many were North Indian Muslims. The 
quotation also suggests that the discussion about changes in the labour 
management system were at least partly driven by the desire to limit 

| 
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the control of the various intermediaries in the mills. The system of 
Sardari recruitment may have been convenient for the mill managers, but 
at times also presented problems. According to the Inspector of Factories 
in 1919, sardars and time-keepers, with a view to extort money before 
re-employment, were responsible for the continuous shifting of labour 
from one factory to another.” And in 1945 it was argued that ‘exces- 
sive turn-over among the badlis. . .is largely due to the fact that jobbers 
are pecuniarily interested in extending their circle of patronage so that 
badli workers can obtain only a few days' employment in a month in the 
factory' (Mukherjee 1945: 34). 

In the case of the Managers' Reports of the Thomas Duff company, 
badli becomes a regularly used category from the late 1930s onwards. 
Before 1939, there are very few references to badlis, though we know 
that the system of ‘relieving workers" was in operation. After 1939, 
more explicit references are found. For example, in 1940 the manager 
of Titagarh No. 1 Mill noted that after the Labour Bureau was opened 
on 3 August 1939, and a complete record of ail temporary and perma- 
nent workers began to be kept. '(O]ne noticeable feature this year has 
been the increased number of workers requesting leave, especially in the 
Spinning and Weaving Department during the hot season, which at times 
reduced the number of good “badlis” registered at the bureau to a mini- 
mum.’*6 During the war, managers also claimed problems with assuring 
an adequate supply of labour. Benthall noted in 1942 that 


[a] general shortage of all classes of workers is being experienced. 
The masses of spare labour which always has been available in the 
industrial areas is not now there. They either have gone away to what 
they consider places of safety ot they already have been absorbed to 
replace those permanent hands who have left us, but so far, mills have 
been able to carry on with practically a full complement.... With 
regard to those permanent workers who are overstaying leave, we are 
of opinion that many would have returned but for the scare talk of others 
who, in recent weeks, have run off to their up-country villages and are 


25 Witness [26 of the Indian industrial Commission (IIC), Minutes of Evidence, 
Parliamentary Papers 1919, House of Commons, Vol. 18(2), Cmd. 235 Also IFLC, Vol. 2, 
witness 191 

26 Tbid., 1940, Titagarh No I Mall. A Manager (Law) wrote to Benthall on 7th January 
1942, after the war with Japan had started, that: ‘Labour on the whole have behaved very 
well There 1s no denying that they are perturbed and a fair number have left on leave None 
of our group have felt the shortage though our budle: list are greatly depleted’ (Benthall 
Papers). . 
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giving out fictitious accounts of conditions here in order to justify their 
desertion of work in the eyes of the villagers. It is suggested that 
postcards might be sent from mills, signed by the manager, to those 
on leave assuring them that there is little to fear should they return 
to work and that all eventualities are being provided for, as far as 
possible. . .. We are now denuded of surplus labour. In many mills we 
have been obliged to employ workers who in normal times would not 
be considered sufficiently high skilled. . . 27 


Or.in 1944, when one of the mills in the Duff group was requisitioned 
for war purposes, the manager of the Samnuggur South Mills noted: 


With the requisitioning of No. 2 Mill, most of the permanent workers 
were absorbed in No. 1 Mill in place of the inexperienced badli labour. 
Little difficulty was experienced with the labour due to the discharge 
of the badli labour to make room for permanent workers and a distinct 
improvement was at once observed in the working of No. 1 Mill... 


These quotations indicate that the employers had a central interest 
in securing a more than adequate supply of labour. The problems of 
labour recruitment were exacerbated by the different skills required in 
the factories, by the strong segmentation which seems to have made 
mobility between departments rather low, and by the constant closure 
and reopening of looms. But the managers were never very active in 
recruitment, and it certainly does not seem that they created a separate 
‘reserve’ or ‘relieving’ army of workers. As with the recruitment of their 
‘permanent’ workers, for the substitute workers they relied on informal 
mechanisms of recruitment. This has not changed significantly over time. 
What did change, though, especially since the 1950s, are the regulations 
governing the various categories of workers. It is to this, and the simul- 
taneous development of a labour surplus, that I now turn. 


IV 
The badli system evolves 


Before Independence, both getting and losing a job in the large-scale 
industries was an uncomplicated affair. Over time, the road to employ- 
ment has become a long one. In 1972, according to data from Titagarh 
Jute Mill No. 2, the permanent workers had been temporary for t.4 years 


27 Benthall Papers, Box XVIII, 13 February 1942, G. to Tom, Extract from Labour Liarson 
Department Weekly Report for week ending 31st January 1942 
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on average; in 1991 this had become 5.6 years. In 1972, 53 per cent of the 
workers had become permanent in the same year as they joined; in 1991 
the figure was 14 per cent. To get one's name registered takes a long time 
and workers have to pay or perform other favours for the intermediaries, 
be they labour officers or trade union leaders. In the jute industry, after 
first registration a recruit becomes a casual worker, has to report regularly 
at the factory gate, often has to pay to get just fourteen days work, and 
again has to pay to get permanent employment. The following two cases, 
typical life stories of migrant labour, illustrate the current dimensions of 
the badli system. 


Singh, had been a worker in Titagarh No. 2 Mill for about 25 years. 
He was born in Saran, Bihar, and represents the third generation in his 
family to work in the mill. His wife and four children stay in Saran, 
and they own about 3 acres of land (which do not, he says, provide 
his family with a sufficient or secure income). In his opinion, it is 
not feasible to bring his family here, and his wife takes care of his 
parents. She occasionally comes for a month or so, and he returns 
to the village when necessary for periods of 15 days to two months. 
Unsurprisingly, he defines his village in Bihar as his ‘home’ (ghar). 
He is the eldest of four brothers. The second is a lorry driver living in 
Calcutta, and the third is a non-permanent worker in the same mill and 
alternately spends time in the city and the village where he works in 
agriculture. Singh himself worked as badli for ten years, but then got 
work every day. He was one of a whole group of workers who were 
made permanent in 1977. More generally, most workers reported that 
before the mid-1970s it had not been difficult to obtain work. 

Lainu and his son live in the ‘Bilaspuri Line’ of Titaghur No. 2. 
Lainu came to the mill area from Raipur in MP when he was 8 years 
old with his father (who also worked in the mill) and started work when 
he was about 25 (in 1957). There used to be more migrant workers from 
Chattisgarh, but their number has diminished because of the building of 
the Bhilai Steel Plant (see Parry in this volume). For Lainu it was easy 
to get work, and he was badli for only 1.5 years. For the son itis much 
more difficult, and he has remained badli since 1981. He has to report 
on Saturdays and work is allotted according to seniority, though it is 
possibleto influence the sardars and babus. Both go back to the village, 
though for the son it is easier because he doesn't get permanent work. 


These stories suggest that, by the late 1970s it had become difficult to be 
made permanent. There was a particular reason why Singh's group were 
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given this status in 1977 which we will come to shortly. His long period as 
badli worker was not related to the unavailability of regular work—though 
Lainu's son did indeed not get much work durin g his ten years as a badli. 
It was rather due to the increasing tendency of the mills to keep workers 
in a casual status. But both stories also clearly show that there was no 
social division between the permanent and casual workers. As used to be 
the case when work was more readily available, workers bring relatives or 
friends to the mills. Now there is less work available, and fewer workers 
come; but the sons of current workers often present themselves (though 
there are also many cases in which they migrate elsewhere). They form 
a reserve labour force, doing other jobs within the city and going back to 
the village when the prospects of obtaining employment look bleak. 

In the case of the jute industry, this then is the social scene that marks 
what Holmstróm (1984) has called the citadel of the labour market, which 
can beentered only with a lot of effort and with the help of various interme- 
diaries. I describe next how this situation arose, how labour relations and 
the different forms of status in this industry evolved after Independence. 
While the job security of the permanent workers increased, the position 
of badlis was also regulated and standardised. As it existed around 1990 
(as a result of various steps of legislation which are described next) the 
citadel can be represented as follows:28 

The ‘citadel’ of jute labour. 
permanent workers 
special badlis (220 days, Provident Fund) 
badlis (receive Employment Cards/Book) 
casual (no Employment Book, but registered) 
contract labour 
bhaga 


In the 1950s, apparently as a continuation of the measures that were 
taken in individual mills béfore Independence and in line with the mod- 
emisation drive that characterised the first decades after Independence, 
both the status of permanent and 6f badli workers were defined. With 
respect! to dismissals, the Bengal Industrial Disputes Rules, 1947, as 
amended in 1954, prescribed that cases of lay-off should be notified 
to the Labour Commissioner, that the employer should give notice of 
retrenchment to the Labour Commissioner, and that vacancies should be 


28 This is taken from de Haan 1994a Contract labour and a putting-out system have been 
virtually absent in the jute industry 
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advertised on the Notice Board with a list of the retrenched workers eli- 
gible for them.2? Both in the case of retrenchment (‘last come, first go’) 
and re-employment, the seniority principle became determining. 

A ‘badli’ was defined, by the First Tribunal in 1948, as ‘a workman 
who is appointed in the post of a permanent workman or a probationer 
who is temporarily absent.’ °° The Labour Bureau (Labour in West Bengal 
1965: 18) noted that the units maintained registers of badli labour, who 
were listed in order of merit and service experience; and that attempts 
were made to offer equal opportunity to each registered badli worker. In 
the late 1950s, the Labour Directorate (1956-61) concluded that the use 
of casual labour was increasing and that the Government had to intervene. 
The Industrial Committee on Jute in 1958 decided that the mills should 
prepare a list of badli workers, that this list should be ‘frozen’, and that no 
fresh recruitment should be made until the badlis were absorbed (JMA 
1985). Subsequently, the division between permanent workers, registered 
substitutes and unregistered workers was gradually refined and stricter 
rules applied. One of the changes was the creation of a category of special 
badlis, workers who were not permanent but had to be given employment 
for 220 days per year, and who had the same rights of holidays and 
Provident Fund as permanent workers. 

This was the start of an improvement in the situation of the casual 
labourers. It also brought about a radical change in the structure of the 
labour market. Most crucial perhaps, the proportion of permanent to badli 
workers became subject to regulation (expressed as a percentage of the 
working ‘complement’, i.e., the total number of work places, rather than 
actual workers). In 1963, the Central Wage Board for the Jute Industry 
recommended that the total complement should be fixed at the number 
of workers employed in 1963. It further prescribed that 80 per cent of 
this ‘complement’ should be made permanent (this percentage was later 
increased to 85). The remaining 20 per cent of the complement were to 
become special badlis. Given the rules regarding special badlis, 100 per 
cent of the complement was to be made up of workers who had a right 
to employment for at least 220 days per year. On top of this, another 
10 per cent had to be registered as leave vacancy badlis, who were to be 
provided with work in ‘strict rotation’. The rest of the workers had to 
be treated as casual workers, for whom an employment register had to be 


29 Thomas Duff and Co., Company Archive, Managers’ Reports, Titagarh No 1, 1954, 
pp 76-77. 
30 Central Wage Board, 1963, quoted in JIMA, 1985. 
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maintained. Later Tripartite Settlements further amended these percent- 
ages. In 1972, 90 per cent of the mill's complement had to be made per- 
manent, and 15 per cent were made special badli. In 1979 it was decided 
that 90 per cent should become permanent and 20 per cent special badli. 
Clearly, the trend of regulation was to create overstaffing: according to 
the Settlements, mills had to give work to a number of workers which 
could—depending on how many workers were absent—go beyond their 
requirements. 

Other developments took place simultaneously with these changes in 
labour organisation. First, working conditions improved and there was 
a significant increase in real wages, particularly after the mid-1960s. 
Compared to those working in the 'informal sector', jute workers came 
to form a ‘labour elite’, enjoying considerably higher pay and greater 
job security (cf. Mathur 1994: 96)?! However, with the crisis of the 
industry since the 1980s, disparities within this sector have emerged, and 
at present only some of the labourers have secure jobs and income. I 
return to this in the next section. 

Second, it would be wrong to conclude that the *modernisation' of 
labour relations has led to the disappearance of the old ‘informal’ mecha- 
nisms of labour control. Though recruitment has been formally regulated, 
in practice various informal mechanisms continue to play a role. The posi- 
tion of the sardar has weakened since the 1920s, but his place has been 
taken by other intermediaries. Trade unions have come to play a more 
important role, and I was told that when new appointments are made 
management and trade unions divide the jobs between them.?? Most 
workers—and other studies confirm this—report that they got employ- 
ment through personal relations. It seems that the approval of the labour 
office is merely a formality, and that this office is just another part in 
the chain through which one obtains employment, and one more table at 
which a bribe must be paid. Moreover, there are workers in the mills who 
are completely unregistered. They are called bhagavalas who take the 
place of absent workers, in a form of job-sharing or sub-hiring, without 


3! Rickshaw pullers and other ‘informal sector’ workers reported that in the past their 
income exceeded income from mill work, but decreasingly so 

32 Workers stress that nobody can get a job without contacts, and trade union and political 
leaders appear to be the most important channels. Since the 1960s, trade unions have 
been very powerful in the industrial area, and partly denve their strength from their role in 
recruitment and from the existence of a quasi closed-shop system The unions have done 
little to close the gap between insiders and outsiders (Deshpande and Rodgers 1994) and 
have done Irttle to combat favouritism 
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the knowledge of higher ranks of management.>? Thus, the formalisa- 
tion of the badli system has not been able to prevent the creation of a 
new group of vulnerable workers, in which women are likely to be over- 
represented. The bhagavalas have no choice but to take these jobs for a 
fraction of the regular wage. 

Third, since Independence the jute labour force has shrunk. This was 
perhaps more a reaction to increasing wages in the 1950s than to increas- 
ing job security. During the 1950s, production was rationalised, labour 
productivity increased, and many workers were dismissed. As discussed 
extensively elsewhere (de Haan 1994a; see also Fernandes 1997), women 
disproportionally lost out in this process, making the labour force 98 
per cent male. The increasingly complex regulation, together with the 
development of a labour shortage and the continuation of personalistic 
practices of labour recruitment, had the effect of securing the rights of an 
increasingly small and overwhelmingly male part of the labour force. 

Thus, the period since the 1950s has seen a sharpening division between 
different categories of workers at the same time as an increasing labour 
surplus was developing in the area. It is, however, important to emphasise 
that though the old system of relieving workers was advantageous to the 

mills, the way the system evolved during the 1970s clearly was not. Their 
response to these changes is described in the next section. But here the 
pointto be made is that while the changes introduced a sharp segmentation 
between those with the status of permanent or special badli, and those 
without, this was not accompanied by a social segmentation. As before, 
the casual workers were relatives or friends of permanent workers looking 
for job opportunities. 


V 
Casualisation of labour: Old and new strategies 


I have argued that the introduction of badli registration during the 1930s 
and 1940s was an attempt to get control over labour recruitment. But 
with the further development of the system, increasingly limiting their 
freedom to hire and fire, the companies reacted to the labour legislation. 
In the 1950s employers succeeded in reducing the permanent part of the 
labour force, but after that their capacity to do so decreased, and they 
resorted to other measures. 


33 See also Sen (in this volume). Women ind cae convenienti because it:protecis 
them against famıly emergencies. 
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During the 1950s, as the job security of the permanent workers increa- 
sed, employers tried as far as possible to limit their numbers. Data from 
Thomas Duff mills show that they succeeded. The number of newly 
recruited workers who worked less than one month per year increased 
significantly from the late 1930s onwards. For example, in 1955 there 
were 11,733 registered workers who worked less than one month in the 
mill. This number of newly employed was almost twice the number 
indicated in the working complement,*4 indicating a very high labour 
turnover. The ease with which this was achieved can be deduced from 
the 1955 Manager’s Report on Titagarh No. 1 Mill, which reported on 
the reduction of the complement of permanent workers in the sewing and 
batching departments: ‘as there is no fixed cadre of permanent work- 
ers, casual coolies are obtained as and when necessary from the Labour 
Bureau’. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, however, employers’ attempts at casualisa- 
tion were unsuccessful. The number of newly employed in Duff’s mill 
declined significantly, from almost double the working complement in 
1955 to just over 50 per cent in 1969, the last year for which figures are 
available. Figures of Titagarh No. 2 Mill Permanent Workers’ Register 
show that an increasing part of the labour force was made permanent, and 
it became increasingly difficult to dismiss workers and adjust the daily 
complement. The strength of the unions helped to enforce many of the 
regulations. For example, in 1980, when workers of Titagarh No. 2 Mill 
requested that more workers should be made permanent, management 
replied that ‘the Mill was already burdened with excess Permanent com- 
plement to the tune of 107.3 per cent in other words excess of 17.3 per cent 
as compared to the figure of 90 per cent envisaged in the Industry wide 
tripartite settlement dated 22.2.79" In order to maintain ‘harmonious 
industrial relations’, however, the management agreed to make a certain 
number permanent. 35 The way in which Singh—whose story was cited 
above—became permanent in 1977 was probably similar. When one mill 
in the Duff group was closed and the workers transferred to another mill, 
the badlis were given permanent status. 


34 The working complement was 6,432. As described above, the working complement 
does not indicate the actual number of workers, but the number of work places. Thus, the 
number of people that work in the mill at any point of time during the year can, and usually 
does exceed the working complement. I take the extent to which it does as a sign of the 
extent of labour turnover 

35 Since these reports were used for internal purposes only, it is unlikely that these figures 
were deliberately inflated 
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‘Usual’ strategies to casualise the labour force were unsuccessful, and 
this can be safely attributed to the strength of unions. The industry never 
resorted to systems of sub-contracting or putting-out, probably because 
of economies of scale. But there were other ‘solutions’. I have already 
referred to the institution of bhagavalas, helpers of registered workers, 
who are not employed by the mill, do not get any benefits, and for whom 
the mill does not have any responsibility. I do not, however, believe 
that this is predominantly a mill managers' strategy. It is certainly also 
the case that better-off workers profit from the exploitation of the more 
vulnerable, for example widows. Moreover, bhagavalas do not appear to 
solve management's problem of ‘being burdened with excess Permanent 
complement’. 

In my view, the main reaction of the employers to the increasing dif- 
ficulty in varying their labour force is quite simply to close their mills. 
Many mill owners nowadays resort to regular and total closure, during 
which the workforce remains unpaid and without the benefits and facili- 
ties to which they are legally entitled. In West Bengal lock-outs accounted 
for 99.6 per cent of the person-days lost in the jute industry in 1990, and 
strikes for only 0.4 per cent (Government of West Bengal, cited in Mathur 
1994: 94). As Mathur rightly notes, the notion of employment security in 
jute and cotton industries has changed its meaning radically. Permanent 
status has only limited significance, and only a part of the workforce gets 
what it is formally entitled to. 

This brief overview of the evolution of the badli system does not lead 
to the liberal economists’ conclusion that labour market ‘rigidities’ are 
undesirable. The available evidence does not allow for a conclusion that 
these rigidities have directly contributed to declining employment oppor- 
tunities. Levels of employment are determined by a complex of factors. 
But I believe that my description does indicate that the regulation of the 
badli system, in the context of a decline in production and the demand 
for labour, has had unintended consequences. Workers’ rights have been 
secured, but for a small proportion of India's total labour force, and—in 
the case of the jute industry—a proportion which has even been decreas- 
ing. Moreover, it is important to note that companies have found ways 
around the system of regulation by simply closing down factories. My 
argument is not intended as a defence of the way in which the compa- 
nies have operated, but it does indicate the limited effect—and perhaps 
even the negative consequences (similar to the negative unintended con- 
sequences of female-specific labour legislation in the same industry )—of 
such forms of regulation. 
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VI 
Conclusion 


My general proposition is that labour historiography needs to rethink the 
patterns of labour organisation, migration and settlement. In both mod- 
ernisation and Marxist theories there is—though obviously with different 
emphases—the assumption of a linear transformation from a peasant, 
rural society, to an urban, industrial and proletarian one. In both, histori- 
cal changes tend to be interpreted as deviations from this pattern, requiring 
the invention of terms like ‘semi-modern’, ‘pseudo-proletarian’, or ‘dual 
existence’. These terms may help to identify problems which need to be 
addressed, but they have arguably become an obstacle for their proper 
explanation. Within the particular context of this industry, the patterns of 
migration and settlement that are often identified as ‘pre-modern’ have 
been too common to be seen as deviations. Moreover, the pattern of set- 
tlement also has to be seen as part of the strategies of migrants. I do not 
argue that their situation is satisfactory or justified, but I do argue that 
within the given economic, social and cultural conditions the pattern of 
circulatory migration is their preferred and chosen option. 

Analysis of the badli system, being an essential element of the organ- 
isation of labour in the colonial industry, may help in this rethinking 
of migration and recruitment. Explanations of the badli system should 
go beyond conceptualising this as a strategy in the absence of a settled 
labour force. The system has existed since the start of the industry, but 
has evolved under the influence of various economic and political devel- 
opments that have shaped and altered its meaning radically. Crucially, 
the organised sector continued to be only a very small part of the total 
labour force, and there was always a ‘labour surplus’. This can hardly be 
attributed to employers’ strategies. The badli system has been used by 
companies to adjust to production fluctuations. But the system needs to 
be placed in its historical context, and the understanding of it should not 
start from assumptions about what a modern form of organisation should 
be, but from the specific historical circumstances. 

My analysis of how the system of badli labour has evolved leads me to 
conclude that employers’ strategies played only a small part in its devel- 
opment. First, it is anachronistic to read the current divisions between 
badli and permanent labour into the pre-1930 situation—which is what 
tends to happen when badli labour is described as a management strat- 
egy. At the beginning of this century, permanent status had no meaning 
beyond what a particular manager decided to give it. Badli labour existed 
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before it had legal meaning, but it was something radically different from 
what it now is. The present system of badli labour has obtained its mean- 
ing because of the way in which permanent work has been defined since 
1950s, in the small segment of the labour force working in what became 
known as the formal or organised sector. 

Second, there certainly has been little or no sign of a conscious employ- 
ers’ strategy to introduce a system of badli labour. This is not to say that 
they did not make use of the availability of surplus labour, and the oppor- 
tunity it provided to circumvent labour legislation. But this is different 
from it being a creation of the employers. Moreover, the system—as it 
was defined after the 1950s and implemented in the specific conditions 
of West Bengal during the 1970s—worked against the employers’ inter- 
est (and, if there is some truth in the theory that security of employment 
inhibits employers from hiring, also against the interest of those outside 
the ‘citadel’). 

Third, the changes I have described have brought about a strong labour 
market segmentation, providing further scope for intermediaries to profit 
from the barriers to entry. But this segmentation is not accompanied by 
social segmentation between permanent and casual labourers. As before, 
permanent workers bring their sons, friends or other relatives to the jute 
mill area in search for employment. Unlike before, they now have to wait 
for long periods to obtain even casual work, let alone become permanent. 

Finally, gender is crucial to an understanding of the formation of the 
labour force, though it has played little direct role i the way the badli 
system evolved. Recent historiography has emphasised the crucial role 
of gender in influencing patterns of recruitment and settlement, and these 
in their turn influence the way the badli system developed. This article 
has tried to redress what I see as an undue emphasis on the strategies 
of employers (and the colonial state) in creating a certain type of casual 
labour force which has the badli system as its central marker. In order to 
understand the patterns of settlement and migration, I believe, we need to 
pay more attention to the importance which migrants attach to their ties 
with their villages of origins, and to the social and cultural values that 
inform decisions about female migration and mobility. 
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Artisan labour in the Agra footwear 
industry: Continued informality 
and changing threats 
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Informal artisanal employment conditions effectively pass on overall instability in the 
Agra footwear industry to the Jatav community Although in recent decades both mar- 
ket channels and the producnon structure have become more complex, Jatav artisans 
are incorporated in basically two ways. Since the 1980s, artisans either run or work 
in home-based units that manufacture cheap footwear for local upper-caste merchants, 
or they work as hired labourers in larger workshops and small-scale factories. Arti- 
sanal employment in the 1990s is decreasing because of the increased availability of 
plastic footwear, the collapse of some export markets and the caste-based antagonism 
between the dominant Punjabi trader-entrepreneurs and Jatav artisans This has resulted 
in an increasingly overcrowded home-based sector of last resort, and more precarious 
employment conditions. Only a small group of artisans, who are employed in small-scale 
export-oriented factories run by non-Agra entrepreneurs, enjoy relati vely better employment 
conditions. 
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I 
Introduction 


Agra's footwear industry, like many craft-based industrial activities in 
South Asia, is characterised by a caste-based chasm between an artisanal 
community that produces a good and a traders' community that sells it 
(Kashyap 1992; Nadvi 1994). In Agra, footwear workers are predomi- 
nantly Jatavs, a subgroup of the Chamars, and only those born as Chamars 
*can occupy the status of shoe maker without breaking caste rules' (Lynch 
1969: 15). Chamars are found close to the bottom of the caste hierar- 
chy because they work with leather, which is considered highly polluting 
in orthodox Hinduism (Khare 1984; Sharma 1986). For Agra Jatavs, 
footwear is not just a line of work, but *. . .more than a caste occupation; 
it is a family affair and a way of life’ (Lynch 1969: 47). Many Jatavs take 
pride in their hereditary skills, but also lament their subordinate sociocul- 
tural position. The social ostracism of Jatavs, which is still widespread, 
severely limits their social and economic options. The Jatav community 
does not form a homogeneous, poor, illiterate mass. However, while a 
few Jatav leaders wield substantial political and economic power, not 
least because the Jatav vote can decide elections in Agra, most Jatavs 
struggle for a bare subsistence. 

Section 2 of this paper tries to reconstruct a brief history of the Agra 
footwear industry, focusing on changes in relations between Jatav artisans 
and traders. Section 3 presents an overview of the Agra footwear industry 
in the 1990s and the later sections are based on primary data collected in 
1990—91, 1992-93, and 1996. The overview shows a substantial and diver- 
se artisanal employment, characterised by informality and instability In 
the following two sections we analyse in more detail the two matn modes 
of incorporation for artisans. Section 4 deals with artisans who operate 
as owners of home-based units, while Section 5 focuses on artisans who 
are hired help. The discussion in Section 6 advances the argument that, 
for the bulk of Jatav artisans, employment in Agra's footwear industry 
will only become more precarious, though a small group of artisans may 
be able to secure relatively favourable employment conditions in some 
of the export units run by entrepreneurs originating from outside Agra. 


0 
A brief history: From legends to cluster formation 


Under Emperor Babur, after the battle of Panipat in 1526, Agra became the 
capital of the Moghul empire in India. The fine tastes and absolute powers 
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Demand for these relatively cheap and basic English types of footwear 
grew steadily, and shoe merchants from most towns in Northern India 
started to come to Agra to place orders. They placed these orders with 
local wholesalers, known as factors, or directly with master artisans. It 
was only at the beginning of the 20th century, when the industry really 
began to expand, that the first central shoe market in Hing ki Mandi 
was constructed. From now on local wholesalers sat next door to each 
other, so that both outside shoe merchants and local manufacturers could 
go to a central location to do business. This greatly facilitated ease of 
access and established the reputation of the Agra footwear cluster in the 
outside world, with its specialisation in cheap hand-made leather English- 
style men's shoes. The Agra footwear industry significantly expanded 
between and during World Wars I and II, and by the end of World War 
II Agra wholesalers sold shoes to clients throughout India, as well as 
exporting them to Iraq, Iran, and the East Indies (Sharma 1958: 59, cited 
in Lynch 1969: 33). Agra lost most of these export markets a few years 
later, with Partition, when the Muslims who dominated the wholesale 
of footwear and especially exports to Muslim-dominated countries, fled 
to Pakistan. Their places were taken by forward-caste Hindu traders 
from the Punjab, who fled in turn from what is now Pakistan. The new 
dominant position of these Punjabis, as they are popularly known, has 
had substantial consequences for the position of Jatav artisans. 

According to Lynch: ‘Until the time of Partition, relations in the shoe 
market between the Jatavs, as producers, and the Muslims, as distributors, 
seem to have gone quite smoothly' (Lynch 1969: 36). Each group kept 
to its own specialisation, or, in the words of Lynch: "The status-set of 
Muslim and factor (wholesaler) was mutually exclusive of the status-set 
of Jatav and factory owner' (ibid.: 37). Moreover, the Muslim traders 
were known to give cash for their purchases and to provide loans at more 
favourable conditions than are available today. In this period a minority 
of Jatavs became ‘big men’ (bare admi), relatively wealthy community 
leaders who, as workshop owners, also negotiated directly with Muslim 
traders. The vast majority of Jatavs were craftsmen (karigars) or poor 
workers. 

All this changed after Partition. The Punjabi traders are considered 
to be much harsher in their approach towards Jatav artisans, and more 
antagonistic relations have developed (as will be shown in detail later). 
In structural terms, the most significant change has been that Punjabi 
traders slowly but surely have become workshop and factory owners, 
squeezing out the Jatav ‘big men’ This has been the main source of 
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conflict between Jatavs and Punjabis for at least three reasons. First, the 
status of workshop or factory owner is economically attractive, and a 
source of power to Jatav 'big men'. Second, when Punjabis monopolise 
the status of workshop and factory owner, all Jatavs will be reduced to 
the status of craftsmen, becorning dependent on workshop and factory 
owners who are no longer from their own caste. Third, Jatavs have not 
been able to recoup the loss of their workshop-owner status by enter- 
ing the status of wholesaler (Lynch 1969). None of the Jatav 'big men' 
have been able to maintain their positions as merchants in the longer 
run. According to Lynch: ‘The Punjabis’ greater capital and control of 
the market system, including the retailers, make it easier to freeze out a 
lower caste competitor by making salient the Jatavs’ Untouchable status 
within the market network’ (ibid.: 39). It seems that this is exactly what 
happened, made possible by the fact that local traders were not selling 
directly to a large variety of consumers, of which at least some might not 
have minded the untouchability of the seller. Instead, Agra's footwear 
traders sell to a very limited set of intermediaries, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers. Therefore, even if outside traders themselves were not bothered by 
the ‘big men’s’ untouchable status, they would be seriously disadvan- 
taged if boycotted by the dominant Punjabi Agra traders. This frightening 
prospect had been enough to make sure that outside intermediaries and 
wholesalers did not go against the wishes of the dominant Punjabi Agra 
traders. 

Up to the 1960s, production used to take place almost exclusively 
in home-based units, whose Jatav heads of households would sell the 
produced pairs to local traders who in turn sold to outside merchants. 
Basically two systems existed, and still exist today, firstly, producing 
ready-made shoes and trying to sell them to local wholesalers (‘direct 
sales’), and secondly, producing on order for local wholesalers. Both 
systems are detailed in Section 4. 

At the turn of the century some attempts were made by successful 
Muslim wholesalers to set up factories with a more mechanised mode of 
production. For example, the brothers Khadam Ali Khan and Faiyaz Ali 
Khan set up a factory in Agra in order to directly supply their own retail 
store with the high quality shoes they had previously bought in Delhi and 
Bombay. 

One brother entered into correspondence with British firms of repute 

and obtained from them the latest books and pamphlets on footwear 

manufacture and trade. From England he got patterns for different qual- 
ities of footwear, iron and wooden lasts for all sizes, from a machinery 
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company in England illustrated catalogues for shoe machines and 
ultimately purchased machines. He installed and used these machines 
in his own factory and thus demonstrated to the satisfaction of other 
dealers that Agra could hold its own in the manufacture of high quality 
footwear. This factory earned not only a great name during the First 
World war, but also brought lots of profits (Misra 1980: 16—17). 


By the 1960s most of the more organised factories did not sell to local 
wholesalers in Hing ki Mandi, but produced on order for family-owned 
retail stores in Delhi, or for one of the larger Indian footwear concerns, 
such as Bata India. After 1955, export orders from the Communist bloc 
became very important to Agra. ‘In early 1963, a knowledgeable infor- 
mant estimated that about 13 per cent of the present shoe trade in Agra 
was with Russia and its satellite countries’ (Lynch 1969: 33). 

Notwithstanding these early attempts at a more organised mode of pro- 
duction, unti] the end of the 1960s most footwear was still produced in the 
home-based sector. It is only since the 1970s that more workshops and 
small-scale factories have been set up on a substantial scale, employing 
Jatav artisans. In the 1990s practically all larger workshops and all facto- 
ries were owned by non-Jatavs. Thus Jatavs were excluded from owning 
the more attractive units of production. Today Jatavs only own home- 
based production units that predominantly operate in the direct sales 
channel. Apart from the status-set conflict, the Punjabis also wanted to 
control the quality and progress of production more directly (cf. Marglin 
1974; Misra 1980). Consequently, the caste-based identity clash, which 
used to exist mainly between Punjabi traders and Jatav (*big men') master 
artisans, has in many cases shifted to relations within workshops and 
small-scale factories, between Punjabi entrepreneurs and master artisans 
who operate as gang leaders, recruiting and supervising workers. Even 
today, in the late 1990s, both wholesalers and entrepreneurs are predom- 
inantly forward-caste Hindus born in Punjab or Sindh, Sikhs and some 
well-to-do Muslims. 


HI 
Continued informality and increased 
differentiation: The 1990s. 


Instability has been the main characteristic of Agra's footwear industry for 
decades. In her thesis on the living and working conditions of labourers 
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in the Agra leather and shoe industry, Shubhalaxmi Misra (1980) writes 
in her preface: 


The leather industry, at present, is facing a crisis of the highest mag- 
nitude. Several shoe factories have closed down and the remaining 
ones too are running in a poor condition. ... The crisis facéd by this 
industry has rendered a large number of workers jobless during the last 
ien years. 


We shall also argue that in the 1990s a large number of workers became 
more underemployed, ànd that unemployment looms as an even greater 
threat'to artisans. First, however, we shall show in more detail the sources 
of instability, before presenting an overview of Agra's footwear industry. 
Instability stems from the demand side as well as from a range of local 
factors. Demand for footwear is not only segmented but also volatile, 
because of changes in fashion and the seasonal nature of demand. In 
India, demand picks up in September, to peak in October and November, 
due to the oncoming cold when more people wear closed shoes, and due 
to the coming together of some major festivals and the main marriage 
season. At these celebrations people are supposed to wear new clothes 
and new footwear. Moreover, October is a particularly busy month, since 
it is then that export samples for the following year's summer collection 
have to be prepared. Subsequently, bulk export summer orders must be 
shipped by March or April. In February, Holi leads to a surge in domestic 
demand. 

On the supply side, we distinguish three main reasons for interruptions 
in production. First, there is a wide variety of festivals, ranging from 
the intimate local festivals of a specific community to ones which are 
generally celebrated. Especially during the more commonly celebrated 
festivals, production comes to a virtual standstill, which may last for up 
to a fortnight because people return home to celebrate such festivals on 
their ‘native soil’. 

Second, a slowdown of production regularly occurs due to seasonal cli- 
matic changes, whose impact is expected but cannot be properly assessed 
in advance, as the duration and intensity of the hot and wet seasons vary 
from year to year. Asa rule, the heat in Agra starts building up from April 
onwards, to be followed by the rainy season that tapers off by September. 
The wet season obstructs transport, due to impassable roads. Moreover, 
as most manufacturers possess no heaters and lack working space, glued 
and newly lasted shoes are usually put in neat rows outside, to dry in the 
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sun. But during the rainy season the glue dries much more slowly due 
to higher humidity. Moreover, to prevent damage to these intermediate 
products, they have to be quickly brought inside before every shower. As 
a rule climatic problems are least in the period from October to March. 
However, festivals and other interruptions tend to disrupt this climatically 
most favourable period. 

Third, a rag-bag of recurring but uncontrollable small disturbances 
occur. Taken separately, most of these small disturbances would be 
insignificant, such as a forced interruption of a few hours or a delay 
in receiving raw materials of one or two days. Such disturbances range 
from a wildcat strike by taxi drivers who oppose the introduction of fare 
meters and block some main roads for a few hours, or a political rally that 
dominates attention for half a day, to a full-scale communal riot resulting 
in acurfew that paralyses all activity in the affected areas for several days. 
While almost any interruption causes merely temporary inconvenience, 
the crucial fact is that instability is the normal situation. The sum total of 
all these interruptions leaves roughly 150 effective working days.! Apart 
from the substantial loss in the total number of working days, insecurity 
is further increased, since it is not precisely known in advance which days 
will be lost. Together with the ups and downs in orders from season to 
season, and also from week to week, this means that improvisation is the 
name of the game 

Due to this instability, it is hazardous to estimate Agra’s overall employ- 
ment or total production. Therefore, in our attempt to show the scale of 
footwear manufacturing and the basic proportions of various segments, 
all hypothetical averages and estimated totals must be treated only as 
indications. When going around Agra and visiting various types of man- 
ufacturing units, the very first segmentation one cannot fail to notice is 
the geographical segregation. 

In Agra, footwear production is concentrated in about thirty-five Jatav 
localities. At the time of our 199] survey, 72 per cent of manufactur- 
ing units were still situated in Jatav-dominated localities. In the central 


l A normal working week consists of five days, as both on Sunday and Monday the 
footwear industry lies idle That leaves 365 — 104 = 261 potential working days With 
24 recognised holidays, 10 to 20 other festival days, 25 to 35 days lost due to climatic 
problems, and around 40 days due to erratic disturbances, a total number of 142 to 162 
effective working days a year 1s a realistic estimate A more precise calculation for the 
cluster as a whole 1s not possible, since not all festivals nor all erratic interruptions influence 
work to the same extent ın all units. Remarkably, results are very similar for the two main 
fieldwork years 1991 and 1993 One finds similar indication of lost working days in other 
sources on Agra’s footwear industry also (Lynch 1969, Misra 1980) 
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parts of Agra, these localities usually dated from medieval times, and 
they had preserved their poverty-stricken appearance. Moreover, shoe- 
making Jatavs do not mix with chappal-producing Jatavs whose locali- 
ties have an even more destitute appearance. Footwear localities on the 
fringes of Agra have a more rural appearance. Most of them were small 
villages which became part of Agra in the past twenty years or so. Even 
today, Jatav-run home-based units are still found mainly within these 
often ‘walled off’ localities. 

Most workshops are on the edges of Jatav localities, located on the main 
roads, so that entrepreneurs combine nearby labour with good transport 
access. Another newer trend is the location of workshops in new resi- 
dential areas, where the owner sets apart one or two rooms in his own 
house. Most small-scale factories are located on the new outskirts of 
Agra, especially on the main road to Delhi, and on a centrally located 
industrial complex dating from the British period. 

Although Agra is perhaps best known for its main landmark, the world 
famous Taj Mahal, it is not tourism but footwear that is its main source of 
livelihood. Yet a casual visitor will most likely not see a single footwear 
unit. Still, on an uninterrupted working day in the 1990s, some 50,000 to 
60,000 production workers, employed in around 4,000 to 5,000 mostly 
informal small-scale manufacturing units would produce approximately 
300,000 pairs of shoes (Knorringa 1996). Apart from an unknown number 
of women who assist as unpaid family labourers in home-based units, 
6,000 to 10,000 women do piece-rate work at home and some 2,000 to 
3,000 women work in registered small-scale factories. On that same day, 
12,000 male workers would also be working in registered small-scale 
factories. 

But the bulk of the labour force, some 35,000 males, works in more 
informal units. Of them, some 20,000 production workers find employ- 
ment in workshops: 1,250 small workshops employ around eight to ten 
male workers each, while some 500 larger workshops employ around 
fifteen to twenty-five male workers each. Last but not least, out of the 
overall Agra total of around 5,000 small-scale manufacturing units, 60 per 
cent are home-based units with normally five male workers, employing 
around 15,000 persons altogether. 

The subcaste specificity of occupations provides us with another means 
of roughly estimating the total number of footwear workers in Agra. For 
national parliamentary elections held in 1991, 155,000 Jatav voters of 18 
years and above registered themselves in Agra. Assuming 50 per cent of 
them to be women, and that only 75 per cent of the men actually work 
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wholesalers with ready-made, cheap and standard footwear. Agra's 
wholesalers, concentrated in Hing ki Mandi market in central Agra, dis- 
tribute these shoes all over India, with regional adjustments in designs. 

All other entrepreneurs, most of them with a white-collar background, 
work to order. While most entrepreneurs of smaller workshops get orders 
for cheap shoes from local wholesalers, a few of them are able to get 
orders for more trendy and expensive shoes from traders in Bombay and 
Delhi. Entrepreneurs with larger workshops and small-scale factories 
usually get orders from the purchasing officers of either large trading 
houses focusing on cheap exports or one of the large Indian footwear 
concerns which increasingly subcontract the production of their hand- 
made varieties. A few entrepreneurs deal directly with foreign buyers 
from European or North American warehouses or retail chains, produc- 
ing the best quality shoes that Agra has to offer. The remaining small- 
scale factories operate as departments of the larger enterprise groups, 
whose central managements deal directly with large foreign and domestic 
buyers. 

In the following sections we first analyse the situation for artisans who 
operate as owners of home-based units or work in such units as family 
labourers (Section 4), after which we focus on workshops and small-scale 
factories where artisans are hired as workers. 


IV 


Artisans as owners of home-based units 


For the most standardised range of footwear for low and lower-middle 
income consumers, traders buy directly from more than 2,000 artisan 
home-based units. In our 1991 survey, of the artisans who rely on direct 
sales, 75 per cent transact exclusively with Hing ki Mandi traders, and an 
even larger total of 86 per cent predominantly conduct their transactions 
on Hing ki Mandi. A closer look at the regional aspect reveals that a 
particular design is in demand mostly in a particular period, and bought 
by a rather limited subset of traders, perhaps twenty to thirty instead 
of the full 200. At the same time, every artisan knows these regional 
variations in design and timing, and many try their luck with respective 
traders. So, while the number of traders who actually buy a specific 
product is substantially less than the total number of traders, the number 
of suppliers remains very large indeed. Another characteristic of direct 
sales is that they are carried out without sample-making. Instead, without 
any preamble, manufacturers just show up with their finished pairs. As 
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traders cling to firmly established product specifications, this is not really 
that much of a gamble. However, it does weaken the artisans' bargaining 
position because it means they incur the entire risk, and this vulnerability 
limits interaction to fierce price haggling. Because plenty of anonymous 
artisans must bargain with a limited number of identifiable traders and 
because the small quantities (typically twenty-four to forty-eight pairs) 
allow for easy, quick, and accurate inspection, the margins for artisans 
are pushed down. 

Moreover, with all their working capital tied up in one production 
cycle, artisans in a direct sales channel cannot postpone selling. Even 
though artisans need not secure an order before initiating production, 
they do need to sell a load before they can start a new round. So, arti- 
sans cannot postpone selling for too long, while traders can wait for their 
counterparts’ margins to crumble. On top of that, Punjabi traders and 
Jatav artisans approach each other with deeply felt caste-based antago- 
nism. This antagonistic atmosphere is clear from the first stylised field 
note: 


In the dusk of evening, business in the narrow Hing ki Mandi lanes 
comes alive. The immediate eye-catcher are artisans that move around 
with large baskets on their heads, baskets that contain the shoes pre- 
pared ın the last two to three days. Traders and their assistants sit in 
their shops, with one eye on the swarming in the lane. Now and then an 
artisan addresses a trader and takes the basket from his head. Traders 
reserve a special disdainful look for artisans while they bargain, not as 
part of a buyer-seller game, but a reflection of caste-superiority feel- 
ings. Moreover, as one artisan put it: ‘No matter how perfect are the 
shoes you offer them, they will still find a hundred faults and always 
try to squeeze a few more rupees out of us, so that we do not have any 
margin left. They know we have no choice but to sell, and they enjoy 
it? At the same time, any trader on Hing ki Mandi can (and will) tell 
you that: ‘Jatavs are an unreliable lot, they cheat, drink, gamble, and 
eat meat' (Source: Field notes, 10 December 1990, Agra). 


Artisans, as heads of their households, seldom make a clear-cut distinction 
between household and enterprise expenses. Although family workers 
need not be paid in full, they must at least be fed. Whether work is avail- 
able or not, family workers cannot be laid off. Employment relations 
are thus an inseparable part of household relations. Entrepreneur and 
workers, or, more appropriately in this setting, the head of household and 
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other male and female members of the household or extended family, 
do not have a clear-cut conflict of interest between them with regard to 
wage levels and fringe benefits. Without assuming harmonious family 
relations or equal sharing of benefits and losses, in most cases the house- 
hold as a whole suffers when the head of household suffers a setback 
in his activities as entrepreneur, and the household as a whole benefits 
when the head succeeds in establishing more beneficial relations with 
traders. . 

In recent years women's labour has increased tremendously due to a 
shift in demand from dress shoes to casuals. As a result, upper-making 
has become much more labour-intensive. Some 6,000 to 10,000 women 
carry out these labour-intensive upper operations at home. In the case of 
small workshops, this *labour-subcontracting' work is brought home by 
upper artisans and carried out by their female relatives as unpaid family 
workers, as in the case of home-based units. Larger workshops and 
small-scale factories put out specific labour-intensive operations through 
middlemen, who distribute the work to specific localities. Piece-rates 
depend on design, amount of work, quality desired and the middlemen 
involved. In general, piece-rates are low and employment conditions very 
unstable (cf. Rao and Husain 1987). 

To run a home-based unit entirely with family labour requires the pres- 
ence of all five main skills among family members. Not surprisingly a 
majority of home-based units therefore need to hire paid labourers for at 
least one specific skill. According to our 1991 survey data, 61 per cent 
of home-based units hire paid labourers for specific activities—in most 
cases for cutting, the most sensitive and risky activity, for only a few hours 
a week, but also for other more permanently needed skills. Some local- 
ities possess their ‘own’ cutter, but in most cases they make use of one 
of the few extended families in Agra who specialise almost exclusively 
in cutting. They supply cutters to larger and smaller workshops, as well 
as to home-based units across Agra. In contrast, the larger export units 
usually employ cutters directly and on a more permanent basis. However, 
in all other cases cutting is a lucrative skill, hired. on piece-rate by most 
units in Agra. To a lesser extent one also finds master artisans who con- 
trol groups of workers from their extended family and/or locality which 
supply workers for one of the other main activities. This applies mainly 
to lasting, the most laborious operation. 

As direct sales offer the least regular workflow, the average income for 
Jatav artisans is actually much lower than a straightforward extrapolation 
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of meagre margins would predict.* Therefore, even though master artisans 
who run home-based units are relatively well off within their poverty- 
stricken community, most of them lack the financial buffers to be able to 
work to order. So, even if they are able to secure an order, few of them 
can afford to tie up their meagre working capital for a longer period. 
Instead, their working capital must rotate quickly, to be able to regu- 
larly extract running expenses for the unit as well as for maintaining the 
household. Moreover, Hing ki Mandi Punjabi traders perceive the poten- 
tial gains from starting a professional collaboration with Jatav artisans as 
being less important than its perceived social undesirability, which fur- 
ther estranges relations. All in all, these factors create a vicious circle of 
stagnant production methods, low quality products, and sweated artisanal 
labour. 

To escape this vicious circle, Jatav artisans first of all need sufficient 
working capital. Second, they need the opportunity to earn some trust 
with a particular trader which mellows the existing distrust. Only a few 
master artisans succeed in following this tough road, which requires some 
softening of the disheartening caste discrimination (‘he is a Jatav, but he is 
o.k’). But even the few artisans who have acquired access to the cheaper 
domestic order channels face irregular and low incomes.’ Margins may 
be slightly higher and transaction sizes a bit bigger, but regularity of work 
remains low. Moreover, artisans supplying on order usually face higher 
costs, since they cannot fully rely on family labour and are often paid with 


^ For a Jatav artisan running a household unit in 1991 in a direct sales channel, gross 
margins, not counting labour costs, are no more than Rs 2 to Rs 3 a pair of shoes. AS 
household units can produce 12 pairs of standard shoes a day, this means, Rs 24 to Rs 36a 
day, and in an effective four-day working week Rs 96 to Rs 144 But, this Rs 144 a week 
1s a maximum based on regular sales. In, for example, 1990/1991 the number of effective 
working days was 150, resulting in a ycarly gross margin of (150 x Rs 24 to Rs 36 =) 
Rs 3,600 to Rs 5,400, and a hypothetical weekly average gross margin of Rs 69 to Rs 104 

5 For a Jatav artisan running a home-based unit in 1991 and supplying cheap’ orders to 
domestic traders, gross margins, not counting labour costs, may go up to Rs 5a pair. A 
typical small order would be for 168 pairs (3 crates of 56 pairs) With a production capacity 
of 12 parrs a day, this order takes the equivalent of 14 working days to finish, fetching a 
gross margin of (5 x 168 =) Rs 840. They would be extremely lucky if they could get 10 
such orders in a year, which means that they would have full time work for 140 out of the 
150 possible effective working days With 10 such orders, the yearly gross margin comes to 
Rs 8,400, and a hypothetical weekly average of Rs 162. From the gross margin, the artisan 
needs to pay a cutter and in some cases also other paid labourers, if not all functions can 
be executed by family members. Moreover, from this gross margin he would need to pay 
financial costs, as he does not get cash but usually only a three months’ credit slip, with a 
3 per cent deduction a month if he wants to cash it straight away. 
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credit slips instead of in cash. Still, limited as their options may be, they 
compare favourably with those struggling with direct sales. The few Jatav 
artisans working on order who, moreover, succeed in preventing their 
working capital from being eaten up by consumption expenditure, may 
build up enough of a financial buffer to afford a somewhat longer-term 
strategy. Still, one setback, a rejected load of shoes or a family member 
who needs expensive medical treatment, can sweep them straight back 
into direct sales. 

On the whole, relations between artisans and traders tend to be short- 
lived. Artisans do sometimes prepare samples, but just to show their 
ability to supply the required quality and not as part of a process of 
establishing product specifications. The caste-based identity clash still 
harbours enough ascribed distrust to ruin the bargaining atmosphere, as 
is clear form the following field note: 


The Jatav master artisan looks up when a motorcycle draws to a halt in 
front of his dwelling. The driver, son of a Hing ki Mandi trader, enters 
without even the decency to knock. At a glance he sees what the men 
inside are working on, and he explodes: "What is this, you promise 
my father to have his order ready by tonight and you are working on 
something else? Is this the way to treat my father, who gave you 
a chance to work on order, is this your way of thanking him? You 
unreliable. . ., you are just like the rest!’ In a subdued voice, the master 
artisan replies: ‘There is no problem; your father's shoes are ready. I 
will send them in the evening and I am also planning to come myself 
to settle the account.’ Without piping down, the young man who has 
already mastered his father's disdainful way of dealing with Jatavs, 
looks at the much older master artisan and says: “You just make sure 
the shoes arrive at our godown this evening before seven. And, oh, 
there is no need for you to come to Hing ki Mandi tonight, because 
my father is away. You will get your parcha when he comes back.’ 
Without another word, the young man turns around and mounts his 
motorcycle. This leaves the artisan in a no-win situation: to complain 
means definitely no follow-up orders and probably no sooner delivery 
of his money or credit slip. Not to complain means he has to wait for 
the trader to give him the slip when it suits him, and that may take 
weeks. And that while he needs the money now, otherwise he cannot 
startup a new production cycle, nor can he pay running expenses for the 
household, not to mention his more impoverished brother-in-law who 
has requested an advance that he really cannot refuse. He decides to 
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pay a visitto Hing ki Mandi anyway. Perhaps the traders' assistant will 
divulge some information about when the trader will be back, so that 
the artisan at least knows the minimum delay he has to face. Besides, 
on the way he can also visit that other trader with whom he left some 
samples last week, and see if any of the leather traders might give him 
some materials on credit. Again he wonders whether working on order 
is really that much better, as the extra benefits disappear with all the 
hassle over getting your payment. Direct sales at least are on a cash 
basis. ..well, used to be anyway (Source: Field notes, 12 February 
1993, Agra). 


Most artisans who work on order must pay for raw materials in cash, 
while most footwear traders pay them with a credit slip, locally known 
as parcha. A standard parcha states that the entrepreneur can collect his 
cash payment in three months' time. Traders' legend has it that this is 
just, as around three months elapse between the moment of the supply 
of shoes to the Hing ki Mandi trader, and the moment that payments by 
retailers start to come in. Remarkably enough, at the same time traders 
justify their substantial margins by referring to their role as the financiers 
of artisans. By contrast, Jatav legend has it that the whole parcha system 
and the subsequent rise of the trade of financier, was set up by a few 
leading traders in need of jobs for their sons: the eldest son would take 
over the footwear business, son number two would establish himself as 
a leather dealer, while son number three would establish himself as a 
financier. Therefore, footwear traders, leather dealers and financiers were 
thereafter always hand in glove, driving the Jatavs from pillar to post, 
wresting a few rupees out of theit pockets at each stop. Both legends 
clearly have some truth, but no general validity. Anyway, few artisans 
possess sufficient working capital to tide them over three months, and 
most of them encash the parcha straight away. A rule of thumb of 3 per 
cent a month is deducted by financiers or raw-material dealers who accept 
a particular parcha. Whether they accept a parcha at all and, if so, against 
what deduction depends on how they rate the particular footwear trader 
who issued that parcha. 

Onthe whole, artisans as owners either depend on direct sales, or supply 
small orders for cheap shoes. According to our 1991 survey data, only 
6 per cent of Jatav artisan-owners manufacture slightly more expensive 
shoes for domestic traders, while not a single Jatav artisan is involved in 
exports as the owner of a workshop. Everyone in Agra knows one or two 
exceptional cases of entrepreneurs with a Jatav background who have 
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succeeded in entering export channels or who run a number of larger 
workshops. Nevertheless, the rule is crystal clear: Jatavs run home- 
based units, work in home-based units, or work as hired labour in (larger) 
workshops or small-scale factories run by white-collar entrepreneurs. In 
the next section we focus on the artisans who work as hired labour. 


V 
Artisans as hired labour 


To ensure maximum flexibility, white-collar entrepreneurs hire produc- 
tion workers almost exclusively on piece-rates, except for a few more 
mechanised units with conveyor-belts where women are employed on 
monthly wages. In all other units, labour is organised around the five 
basic operations to manufacture full shoes. In small workshops, the 
entrepreneur distributes work to each of the artisans in his workshop 
who bring and pay their own apprentices and adult workers. In larger 
workshops, entrepreneurs deal with one or a few master artisans for each 
of the five activities. These master artisans take up responsibility for a 
full load, execute part of the work themselves (with ‘their’ workers) and 
distribute the rest to other artisans against a fee. In small-scale factories, 
one more link can be found: entrepreneurs often hire a supervisor for 
each of the five main operations, and this man in turn distributes work 
to master artisans who distribute part of the work to other artisans. This 
process of distribution at two or more removes usually takes place along 
kin or neighbourhood lines. In many cases these local ‘big men’ have 
access to à pool of artisans within a particular specialisation, but can also 
access artisans with complementary skills if necessary, either directly, or 
through another *big man'. 

In most larger workshops and small-scale factories, only the supervi- 
sors and sometimes a few master artisans, as well as quality checkers, a 
store in-charge and one or two administrators are officially employed and 
paid monthly salaries. This is not a new practice; as already in the 1960s 


. . the official employees on company books are really contractors who 
are assisted in whatever process they supervise by one or more ‘invis- 
ible' workers. This is a way to conceal, at least on paper, the actual 
number of employees and the use of child labour, both of which are 
subject to labour laws (Lynch 1969: 45). 


In general, entrepreneurs give at least two reasons for staying as informal 
and smali-scale as possible. First, that a maze of regulations resulting 


i 
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from labour legislation is suffocating entrepreneurial activities. Agra's 
footwear entrepreneurs are so terrified by labour legislation and envis- 
aged labour-union rigidities, that they go to extreme lengths to remain 
out of the grasp of Factory Act regulations, to remain as informal as 
possible and to subcontract as many labour-intensive activities as pos- 
sible to even more informal production units which can produce even 
more flexibly and cheaply. In this way they avoid ‘hassle’ with union 
representatives, any legal obligations to employees concerning minimum 
wages and fringe benefits, and also remain invisible to most government 
tax departments. So, while various degrees of (in)formality exist, the 
point is that entrepreneurs try to remain as informal and as low-profile as 
possible. 

Second, until recently, being small could yield substantial benefits. A 
wide range of subsidies existed to stimulate small-scale manufacturing. 
This is the other important reason for larger enterprise groups to be offi- 
cially split up into many independent small-scale production units. More- 
over, production of footwear in India is still officially reserved for the 
small-scale sector (apart from firms that export at least 75 per cent of 
their turnover) (K.S. Rao 1993). 

Labour contracting is very informal but not anonymous. As soon as 
an entrepreneur has secured an order and received materials, he gives the 
word to a few master artisans who then mobilise a labour gang of appro- 
priate size and mixture. Yet, even though labour conditions are extremely 
casual at first sight, many artisans do work on an on-and-off basis for a 
limited number of workshop owners for very long periods. An owner 
must offer advances to get artisans to complete an order; an artisan wants 
to have some but not too much debt to an owner to keep the relation- 
ship going. Apart from straight advances, which are really interest-free 
loans, most workshop owners also provide traditional festival gifts, and 
provide loans for marriages or medical expenses. So, although no for- 
mal ties exist between artisans and workshop owners, artisans are not an 
anonymous mass who find piece-rate jobs at random in undifferentiated 
workshops. Instead, intricate relations of obligation, debt and patron- 
age exist. Relatively successful owners and artisans master this delicate 
game of give-and-take better. Thus it appears as if the ascribed distrust 
between artisans and workshop owners does in some cases mellow a bit 
due to some cautious build-up of earned trust. 

Entrepreneurs with smaller workshops who rely on orders from domes- 
tic traders offer only piece-rate jobs for as long as a specific order lasts. 
Orders from domestic traders rarely involve even one full week of work, 
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except for orders forsomewhat more expensive shoes. As most workshops 
are closed on Sunday and Monday, the working week starts on Tuesday. 
On Tuesday morning Jatav gang leaders, as well as a range of independent 
skilled workers, swarm out to see the order position in various workshops, 
try to get a work order and negotiate piece-rates. Logically, the cutters 
are the first to initiate some work. But after one or two hours, after cut- 
ting say twenty pairs out of an order of ninety-six pairs, they disappear. 
Other workers, too, can now only initiate work up to twenty pairs, due to 
the chain system of production. After finishing, they also disappear. On 
Wednesday morning they come again and ask for an advance, after which 
they agree to finish the rest of the order in accordance with the deadline 
that the entrepreneur has to keep: usually Friday, sometimes Saturday. 
For the remaining days, too, it is uncertain when workers will actually be 
present. In most cases the order will be finished more or less on time. On 
Saturday they settle the account: piece-rates for that week's order minus 
the advance. 

The entrepreneurs’ main complaint against workers is that they can- 
not be relied upon to come to the workshop when an order is available. 
Clearly, this puts the entrepreneur in a tight spot, as in many cases once 
he finally gets the order it must be finished in a short time. So it is under- 
standable that they are keen to have workers on call. However, most 
entrepreneurs see only their own problem, and are oblivious to the fact 
that workers frequently come to their unit to ask for work in vain, when an 
order has not yet come or has already been distributed to other workers. 
Moreover, why do workers disappear on Tuesday morning, as soon as 
they have really started working? They go to other workshops to see the 
order position and try to acquire more assignments to make up a full-time 
workload. But the workers are numerous and often a number of them do 
not get assignments at all. Very few entrepreneurs seem to wonder why 
workers come so irregularly, even when they have been given an assign- 
ment. But workers have their own livelihood strategy, serving more than 
one entrepreneur at a time if they can, keeping entrepreneurs just satisfied 
enough to continue with them when they bave another order. 

Besides the supposed unreliability of workers, entrepreneurs have 
another favourite tale; that workers would be earning large sums of money 
and would be rich if they knew how to handle their incomes. This myth is 
based on the assumption of regular work: if you multiply the piece-rate 
for specific activities by the number of pairs a skilled worker can do in 
a week, the resulting wage is indeed relatively high. But the crux of the 
matter is that workers do not have a continuous stream of assignments. 
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On the contrary, they face two kinds of instability: first, entrepreneurs 
pass on their instability in getting orders to workers and, second, workers 
face a labour surplus most of the time. 

The labour-surplus context has another side to it: in the peak weeks of 
the year, entrepreneurs almost fight over artisans. The more successful 
artisans in particular, those who serve more than one entrepreneur, must 
sometimes make difficult choices in these peak weeks. Logically, artisans 
choose to work first for the entrepreneur considered most likely to give 
them future work, or to whom they are most indebted. As a consequence, 
in any peak period some entrepreneurs miss deadlines because workers 
first servea competitor. Moreover, in these peak periods, when bargaining 
power crucially though briefly shifts from entrepreneurs to workers, arti- 
sans often try to extract bigger advances and higher piece-rates. Strikes 
in Agra's footwear history have usually been short and have taken place 
in these peak periods when artisans can set their terms. À wide variety 
of small workers’ unions exists, often built around a particular Jatav ‘big 
man' of high standing within their own neighbourhood and in nearby 
factories. Still, the influence of such patrons is predominantly limited 
to settling local work-related disputes and also negotiating piece-rates, 
advances, and festival bonuses with a few directly affected entrepreneurs. 
Although these local leaders do sometimes temporarily join forces to fight 
a particular issue, as a rule they operate in isolation. Throughout the years, 
almost all attempts to organise a general footwear workers’ strike in Agra 
have been nipped in the bud by the very rapid increase in the number of 
*scabs', a logical consequence of the hand-to-mouth existence of many 
Jatav workers. Moreover, although entrepreneurs must often give in, in 
order to avoid missing deadlines, as soon as the demand-rush is over they 
go back on whatever deal they made. Entrepreneurs can get away with 
this, because bargaining power has again shifted back to them, until the 
next peak. 

By local standards, indirect export workshops get extremely large 
orders in one single stroke. Nevertheless, employment is even more 
uneven in this market channel, as these orders are often fulfilled at the 
very last moment by large gangs of artisans appearing out of the blue. For 
the rest of the time, employment conditions are basically as informal and 
insecure as in domestic order channels. Sometimes they are even worse, 
since the entrepreneurs involved in indirect exports are often fast-buck 
newcomers to the industry who are less inclined to build debt-bondage 
relations with master artisans. These young newcomers, not bothered by 
any footwear knowhow, can be characterised as financier-entrepreneurs 
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who do not aspire to a career in the Agra footwear industry. They have no 
scruples about wrecking their reputation, nor do they have the continuity 
or growth of a particular enterprise at heart. 

By contrast, professional outsiders who run most direct export units, 
continue, since the beginning of the 1990s, to offer better employment 
conditions, especially a higher degree of regularity. Professional out- 
siders predominantly strive for a successful career in footwear by run- 
ning a flourishing and modernising firm in which they reinvest most of 
their profits. Although transaction sizes may be rather modest, margins 
are extremely large by local standards, and those entrepreneurs who suc- 
ceed in establishing close links with three or four foreign buyers can 
achieve substantial gross margins, notwithstanding their relatively high 
costs which arise from their need to operate on an international busi- 
ness level. Most of them appear to be successful in further expand- 
ing and modernising their production facilities and knowhow, as well as 
extending their contacts and investing in deepening collaboration with 
market agents. 

Direct exporters, and suppliers of domestic premium shoes, often enjoy 
an overloaded order portfolio, so that they can offer more regularity 
to workers. Moreover, they also actually do offer better conditions, as 
entrepreneurs in this segment consciously aim to utilise the surplus value 
of cheaply available artisanal skills. Although Jatav skills are widely 
recognised, they seldom really come to the fore, as impoverished Jatavs 
usually have to work with third-grade leathers, cheap components and 
rusty nails. Yeta visit to any of the premium artisanal suppliers employing 
Jatav artisans shows that Jatavs can deliver very high quality output when 
given high quality inputs. Even more surprising to the well-established 
trader communities, here Jatav artisans tend to work more conscientiously 
and come more regulari y. 

Still, outside professional entrepreneurs and Jatav artisans are not 
friends. They just collaborate professionally, enabling entrepreneurs to 
cash in on the higher quality that Jatavs provide. At the same time, 
Jatav artisans also benefit, as entrepreneurs offer higher-road employ- 
ment conditions. Nevertheless, by world standards, even in an industry 
known for its low wages (ILO 1992), wages in Agra are really dismally 
low. Still, the entrepreneurs in this privileged segment offer reason- 
ably high employment regularity and pay good wages by Agra standards. 
Moreover, these outside professionals are less inclined to treat Jatav arti- 
sans with the throttling hostility so characteristic of the well-established 
trader. communities, particularly the Punjabis. Therefore, it seems as if 
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employment in these factories offers the best chance of employment with 
at least some dignity. Nevertheless, we should not get carried away by 
these small improvements. The most successful and more quality con- 
scious entrepreneurs do not necessarily wish to pay higher wages. It is 
rather that entrepreneurial success is the sine qua non of improvements 
in employment conditions and that, in order to survive in the volatile, 
quality-competitive but highly rewarding premium-artisanal segment, it 
is in the self-interest of entrepreneurs to offer better conditions and wages. 

However, in the 1990s, second-generation Punjabi traders are increas- 
ingly forcing the professional outsiders out of the fast-growing direct 
export segment. These second-generation Punjabis do not offer Jatavs 
more promising employment conditions. Instead, they are often so ‘fed 
up' with Jatav artisans that they strive towards minimising the artisanal 
involvement in their products. This constitutes one of the threats facing 
artisanal employment in Agra that is discussed below. 


VI 
Discussion and conclusion 


Artisanal employment in the Agra footwear industry in the 1990s decrea- 
sed due to at least three factors. First, Agra, with its specialisation in 
cheap hand-made leather shoes, faced increasing competition from cheap 
factory-made rubber or plastic shoes. Therefore, the amount of work in 
Agra’s mainstay business—basic leather shoes manufactured in home- 
based units and small workshops—decreased slowly but surely. 

Second, the employment in indirect exports plummeted in the 1990s 
because buyers of cheap leather footwear from Western Europe became 
very hesitant to buy from Agra, due to its bad reputation. The collapse 
of the Soviet Union in 1991 was another factor. Agra's bad reputa- 
tion in Europe was well-earned because in the 1990s many of the more 
unscrupulous rent-seekers in indirect exports had continued to take orders 
at impossible prices and had then had to compromise on the quality of 
inputs. Even if one takes into account that for $5 one cannot expect much 
of a pair of shoes, they have tended to use inferior materials. Buyers have 
refused to accept many of the shipments for very cheap footwear and very 
few of them still place orders in Agra. 

The Soviet bloc had been the main export market for Agra for decades, 
and especially since the early 1980s Agra had secured huge orders through 
high government channels. The sudden collapse of this seemingly iron- 
clad order portfolio has led to another sharp decrease in employment in 
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indirect exports. Still, even the dramatic impact of the collapse of the 
Soviet market is possibly not solely bad news in the longer run. For a 
period of at least ten years these Soviet-type orders, without any product- 
related quality control, had perpetuated entrepreneurial rent-seeking, as 
well as allowed artisans and helpers to become chronically slack on qual- 
ity. The collapse of this market has suddenly created the need to become 
quality conscious again. While many rent-seekers have left the busi- 
ness, the affected artisans, without alternative employment opportunities 
outside the footwear industry, have further overcrowded the home-based 
sector of last resort. Still, in the longer run, the collapse of the Soviet 
market may turn out to be a blessing in disguise as it forces Agra to 
‘shape up’ at last. However, shaping up does not automatically lead to 
more artisanal employment with better employment conditions. 

Third, and related to the issues of ‘shaping up’, is the fact that most 
entrepreneurs in the higher quality segments already feel an urgent need 
to upgrade technologically. One strand of the debate on technological 
upgrading is about the pros and cons of a continuation of artisanal labour 
in a ‘semi’-mechanised set-up, versus a ‘full’ mechanisation in which 
the labour force would consist predominantly of persons with some for- 
mal technical training and women workers. Already since the 1980s, 
the tightly knit group of wealthy Punjabi families who form Agra’s well- 
established footwear elite have started to set up conveyor-belt factories. 
They have access to the type of orders that are most efficiently executed 
in such factories, but even more importantly, they claim to have become 
‘fed up’ with the presumed unreliability and shirking of Jatav workers. 
In these new factories mainly women are hired for the labour-intensive, 
‘nimble-fingers’ jobs in upper-making. Such jobs are more regular, as 
these women get monthly wages, assuring them of lower but more reg- 
ular incomes as compared to artisanal labour. These women are either 
young unmarried women or older women who have fallen on hard times. 
Relatively few of them are Jatavs. According to a sample of women 
workers in small-scale factories in Agra, 18 per cent of women workers 
were Jatavs, while 55 per cent originated from forward-caste communi- 
ties (Sundaram and Rao 1993). Even though for them a job in ‘leather’ 
would appear to be utterly demeaning, at least it can be portrayed to the 
outside world as a regular job in a modem factory. 

In many but notall cases the Punjabis are in favour of full mechanisation 
while the professional outsiders feel that Agra’s comparative advantage is 
better exploited by a selective semi-mechanisation, combined with local 
artisanal skills. Unfortunately, the whole debate is dominated more by 
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strong instinctive reactions than by a businesslike weighing of the relative 
chances of success of entrepreneurs in the different market segments in 
which they will end up after making their choice. In any case it seems 
safe to assume that only some of the direct exporters will eventually 
choose a selective semi-mechanisation combined with relatively more 
attractive employment conditions in which workers are viewed not only 
as a cost but also as an asset. Perhaps paradoxically, employment in these 
factories, run by professional outsiders, may be the best option for Jatavs 
who aspire towards more dignity. To become a valued worker in one of 
these factories artisans need to be adaptable and multi-skilled. But the 
present apprenticeship system works against producing artisans who are 
multi-skilled. Moreover, many Jatavs feel that self-employment is better 
than being employed, even though it is clear that in Agra artisans who 
run their own home-based units are worse off than those who work in the 
export units. 

Put together, the three developments discussed above increase the 
labour surplus in the domestic sector, which is the sector of last resort. 
Employment conditions in Agra effectively pass on overall instability to 
the Jatav community. Within Jatav families, a highly flexible household 
labour allocation system is employed to adjust to the instability of the 
footwear sector. In the overcrowded direct sales segment of last resort, 
returns to labour are pushed to subsistence level, especially in periods 
when employment in workshops falls. When work is abundant extra 
hands are almost always easy to find, while in lean times the limited 
work has to be divided among many. In effect, without romanticising 
solidarity, poverty has to be shared (see also Leest 1984; Lynch 1969; 
Waardenburg 1993). Of necessity, extended family members share 1n 
each others’ windfall gains, which act as a safety net, but this sharing also 
inhibits the formation of financial buffers. Many Jatavs are continuously 
in debt, mostly to local money lenders. This is not a new phenomenon 
(see Lynch 1969: 51; Misra 1980: 111). 

However, even in lean periods hardly any Jatav artisans even try to 
move to other industries. In recent years some Jatavs appear to have been 
moving to the production of ready-made garments on piece-rates, for 
which upper-makers in particular can use their sewing skills. But Jatavs 
only reluctantly take up unskilled jobs in other sectors, proud as they are 
of their hereditary skills (Waardenburg 1993: 170). At the same time, 
because of their ‘polluted’ caste background, they are mostly banned from 
jobs in, for example, the hotel and catering industry (important in Agra, 
as tourism is the second main source of livelihood). Most Jatavs see two 
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alternative routes to improving the position of their sons. The first option, 
outside the footwear industry, is to try and get them into white-collar jobs, 
preferably in government service. Alternatively, they try to manoeuvre 
them into a better position within the artisanal hierarchy, for example by 
getting them accepted as apprentices by ‘big men’ master craftsmen, or 
at least by gurus who also work in the direct export segment. 

Nevertheless, each year a steadily growing majority of the footwear 
artisans in Agra has to fall back on relying on direct sales for more weeks 
every year. In short, their greatest problem, already noted in the early 
1960s— namely getting year-round regular work (Lynch 1969)—has only 
become more aggravated over time. 
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Gender ideologies and the formation 
of rural industrial classes 
in South India today 


Karin Kapadia 


—————— ÉL 
Major structural changes are under way today in employment in rural India. There has 
been a great increase in non-agricultural employment This case study considers one 
form of non-agricultural employment, namely rural manufacturing industry in South India. 
The synthetic gem-cutting industry has been established in central Tamilnadu for decades 
However, in the 1990s this rural industry has gone through extremely rapid and significant 
change. It is argued that this industrial transition is both impacting on, and has in turn 
been influenced by, rural caste and kinship relations. These transforming relations connect 
closely with the process of class differentiation that is under way within the various rural 
socíal groups who are associated with the industry. Within this context it is argued that 
two general hypotheses can be made. First, it is argued that the ‘working class’ is not 
undifferentiated, but deeply fractured along caste and gender lines. Second, it is claimed 
that class relations do not always stand as the primary mediator of labour relations: it is 
shown that for a significant part of the industrial workforce, it is in fact gender ideologies, 
discourses and practices that mediate labour relations 


! 
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I 
Background: Non-agricultural employment and the 
synthetic gem-cutting industry in Tamilnadu 


This discussion uses a case study from rural industry in the so-called 
‘informal’ or unorganised sector in South India to make three general argu- 
ments. The first argument is that ‘the working class’ is not, as in traditional 
usage, an undifferentiated concept; on the contrary, ‘the working class’ 
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needs to be seen as being both differentiated and fractured by varying, 
and even conflicting, gender, caste and other interests (cf. Chandavarkar, 
this volume). The second argument is that labour relations are not neces- 
sarily, always and everywhere, primarily mediated by class. Though also 
mediated by class, they may be primarily mediated by caste or gender 
(among other social differences). In short, the contingency of the analyt- 
ical primacy of class, gender or caste is argued for. It is gender relations 
that emerge as the central mediator of labour relations for the groups of 
female workers who are the focus of this particular discussion (cf. Sen, 
this volume). The third argument is derived from the first, namely that - 
the category *women' has to be questioned. It is not a homogenised, 
undifferentiated concept. Women workers do not have the same relations 
to production. On the contrary, different segments of the female work- 
force are shown to have contrasting interests and sometimes conflicting 
relations with each other. 

With regard to the first thesis, it is argued that the interests of women 
workers may be divergent from those of men workers. Female workers’ 
position is shown to be radically dissimilar to that of male workers in 
relation to assets, autonomy and relations with employers. Therefore, it 
is argued, Soliya Vellalar (SV) women workers emerge as a different kind 
of working class from SV men workers. The main focus of the discus- 
sion here is on this contention. Through an analysis of current changes in 
the structure of one rural industry, namely the synthetic (artificial) gem- 
cutting industry, in Tamilnadu, South India, I argue that the assumptions 
that ‘the working class’ and ‘women’ are unitary, homogenised analyti- 
cal categories need to be interrogated. This discussion attempts such an 
extended interrogation. 

Recent research has pointed out the enormous importance of non- 
agricultural employment (NAE) for rural development. Non-agricultural 
employment, in this paper, is an umbrella term, designating all non- 
agricultural work in rural areas: it thus includes all forms of rural industry, 
from the smallest household-based units to large formal-sector industries. 
However, the vast majority of workers who are employed in NAE are 
employed in the informal, unprotected sector. The gem-cutting indus- 
try is one such informal-sector industry. Until economic liberalisation 
began, public-sector spending in rural areas, both through development 
programmes and through a spread effect from spending by employees in 
the rural public sector, resulted in the massive growth of a wide range of 
NAE in the 1970s and the 1980s (Bhalla 1997; Sen 1997). 
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Economic liberalisation in 1991 resulted in a significant cutback in rural 
public-sector spending and, according to Sen (1997), this has had a disas- 
trous impact on NAE: he estimates that many jobs have been lost in NAE. 
Chadha (1997) points out that the worst affected have been low-income 
rural women, many of whom have been pushed back into low-paid casual 
agricultural work. Non-agricultural employmentis low paid too, but tends, 
increasingly, to be significantly better paid than agricultural employment. 
Recent research tends to agree that the increase in NAE has had a very 
significant impact on labour relations in rural India today, because it gives 
labourers more options. The massive expansion of NAE, together with 
migration, is believed to have had an important effect on the conscious- 
ness of rural labour, making it more capable of resisting exploitation and 
of demanding higher wages (see the contributions to Kapadia et al. n.d.). 

The synthetic gem-cutting industry in Tamilnadu, which produces arti- 
ficial gems for the jewellery market both in India and abroad, has done 
particularly well since the early 1990s. Profits are soaring and produc- 
tion is increasing—the larger entrepreneurs in this industry appear to have 
benefited from liberalisation. This is because easier import of raw mate- 
rials has allowed increased import of the crystal from which 'American 
Diamonds', or zircons, are made. Liberalisation has also created a climate 
in which state governments—such as that of Tamilnadu—are avid to 
encourage export industries. The great change that has occurred in the 
1990s is that the synthetic gem industry is increasingly becoming an 
export industry. This transformation of the industry is having a very 
substantial impact on its labour force. 

The zircon or 'American Diamond' (as it is locally known), with 
its extraordinary brilliance and beauty, commands an enormous global 
market—it is the main gem used in the world (synthetic) jewellery trade 
today. But it is only since the early 1990s that it has been produced on a 
large scale in Tamilnadu. Prior to that, for at least sixty years, the gem 
industry produced a different, duller gem called the Rangoon Diamond 
or, locally, ‘Hard Gem’. This was widely used in jewellery throughout 
Tamilnadu and also sent elsewhere in India. It was exported to a limited 
degree. However, unlike the American Diamond, the Rangoon Diamond 
was largely produced, first, for the regional market and, second, for the 
gem market within India. The technology for the production of this gem 
came from Burma. It was brought to central Tamilnadu in the late 1920s 
by wealthy Tamil merchants of Chettiar caste who had been settled in 
Burma for decades. 
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The Rangoon Diamond industry was originally started by these Chettiar 
merchants in Trichy town (the district headquarters of Trichy District) but 
quickly spread into the rural areas. It was especially in the more arid rural 
parts of Trichy District and Pudukottai District that the industry took hold. 
Vilvanoor in Pudukottai District and Tannirpalli (a pseudonym) in Trichy 
District became the centres of the industry in their respective regions. 
The discussion here chiefly concerns Tannirpalli (TP) and the villages 
around it: gem-cutting as well as the earlier stages of production (gem- 
shaping and gem-coning) have been the main industries in these areas for 
more than seventy years, employing many thousands of rural women and 
men. In this region, which includes about a dozen villages specialising 
in gem production, TP is not only the centre of the industry but also the 
local administrative centre for the villages comprising Tannirpalli Pan- 
chayat. It is also a local religious centre, with a remarkably fine, ancient 
Shiva temple. 

The industrial transition in the gem industry is one part of a constel- 
lation of changes that are occurring, along with major changes in power 
relations. These in turn connect with the decreasing salience of the village 
for the dominant entrepreneurial classes, who are increasingly oriented 
towards urban centres and urban lifestyles. In comparison with the other 
Indian states, Tamilnadu is highly urbanised. This is partly due to the 
state's excellent transport system which links almost every village Ly road 
and all urban centres by train. Its bus transport system is Tamilnadu’s 
pride: it is a transport system that is relatively cheap, enabling villagers 
to travel easily to nearby urban conglomerations. 

Tamilnadu is unique in India for the extremely close connection that 
has existed between state politics and the cinema industry. For some 
thirty years now the state’s political leaders have either been its leading 
cinema stars or the film industry's leading script writers. This is closely 
connected with the fact that cinema has been the most powerful form of 
media in the state. Cinema is enormously popular throughout the state— 
almost every village has access to a nearby cinema house. Cinema is 
particularly powerful as a political instrument in a state where the rural 
population is still largely illiterate. Television is also becoming more 
widely available—it is a major status symbol. All wealthier rural house- 
holds tend to own TVs today. Thus, through the media and through good 
transport connections the rural areas of Tamilnadu are becoming increas- 
ingly articulated with urban norms and values. Rural Tamilnadu is no 
longer separate from urban centres to the degree that it was half a century 
ago. So rural workers today live in a context where they hear government 
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rhetoric about improving workers' conditions and where they are—to 
some degree—aware that legislation exists that is supposed to assist the 
Scheduled (‘untouchable’) and Backward Castes. In short the discourses 
that are available to rural workers are varied: among them discourses on 
workers' rights are increasingly available to workers in the gem industry. 

The following discussion primarily centres on the sector of the gem 
industry that produces Rangoon Diamonds (hereafter RDs). The produc- 
tion of RDs started in the late 1920s and, though increasingly marginalised 
by the new American Diamond (AD) sector, continues even today. It was 
on workers in this *old' sector that my research was largely focused. 
However I have revisited the research area briefly three times (December 
1996, April 1997 and August 1997) and therefore have some information 
on recent changes in the industry. Where relevant these are discussed as 
well. The discussion focuses on gem workers in Tannirpalli village, the 
busy centre of the gem industry in Trichy District. 


II 
The constitution of the ‘working classes’ 
and of ‘bonded’ labour 


J 


A distinguishing characteristic of virtually all labour in the RD gem indus- 
try is that it is skilled labour, much of it highly skilled. This is particularly 
true'of gem-cutting and gem-polishing (in ordinary usage the term ‘gem- 
cutting’ includes both these final stages of work). This appears to be a 
central reason why employers have tried to hold on to their workers by 
using a system of tied labour throughout the industry both in Pudukottai 
and in Trichy Districts. Prior to the 1920s the villages in Trichy District 
relied primarily on agriculture. Landholdings were relatively small, as 
they usually tend to be in arid areas, which implies that there was no 
tied labour in agriculture in this region, unlike the fertile, ‘wet’, channel 
irrigated areas bordering the Kaveri River. Thus tied labour appears to 
have entered the area together with gem production in the late 1920s. 
Most of the villages in this region are largely single-caste villages. 
Tannirpalli is strongly dominated by a middle-ranking caste with upward 
pretensions, the Soliya Vellalar caste. However, all the surrounding 
villages are very largely populated by a slightly lower-ranking caste, the 
Muthurajahs. Ranking derives from presumed antecedents: the SVs, by 
using ‘Vellalar’, are laying claim to fairly high-ranking ‘landholder/free- 
peasant’ status. The antecedents of the Muthurajahs are more in doubt: 
this caste name appears to be used by various low-ranking castes who 
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used to be landless. The fact that the SVs live, as it were, in an enclave, 
surrounded by a sea of Muthurajah villages, has had a considerable impact 
on the public image they cultivate, and, thereby, on the politics of gender 
and caste in TP. While some gem-cutting is carried on in all the industrial 
villages, it is TP that has emerged as the leader in this area. Today TP 
is solely focused on gem-cutting. The surrounding villages, on the other 
hand, have tended to specialise in gem-shaping or gem-coning, which are 
largely male tasks. I argue that there are deeply gendered reasons for this 
pattern of specialisation, which constitute a division of labour among the 
gem-cutting villages in the region. 

Tannirpalli has a population of some seven thousand inhabitants. While 
they are largely SV by caste, there are also a few Scheduled Castes (SCs) 
in the village. The male Sakkiliyar SCs of the previous generation seem 
to have stayed with cobbling, but the younger generation, aged 7 to 27, 
has begun to enter the RD workshops recently. Apart from the very few 
SCs and a few Muthurajahs the rest of the workforce is SV. This means 
that employers and the great majority of workers are of the same caste, 
of the same village and are quite often related, at least distantly. This 
constitutes an extremely interesting context in which to examine relations 
of so-called ‘bonded’ labour. 

‘Bonded labour’ is how Soliya Vellalar workers—especially male 
workers—defined their tied labour. Soliya Vellalar workers routinely 
stated in TP that their work was ‘bonded labour’ or 'kothadimai' , which 
literally means *bonded slavery'. Employers challenged this definition, 
claiming that they did not coerce workers into entering this relationship— 
it was merely a debt relationship, they argued, where they were doing 
workers an enormous favour by providing them with loans (‘advances’ 
or ‘baki’) whenever they needed them. Thus workers and employers 
sharply disputed the nature of their work relationship. Workers called 
their employers their ‘owners’—the English word was used, and was 
assumed by workers to bea translation of ‘modalali’, which means ‘boss’. 
Workers portrayed their tied work relationship as one which left them 
defenceless and utterly vulnerable. Owners, on the contrary, held a the- 
ory of free agency where workers were concerned. They gave loans—they 
did not enslave anybody. 

Recognising that it was difficult for SV workers to dispute that they 
shared the same caste as their employers, the latter constantly drew on 
these shared caste and kinship identities, trying to imply that workers 
ought to be disciplined and obedient due to these shared loyalties, Pub- 
licly, and in the presence of owners, workers did not challenge these 
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representations. However, outside earshot of employers, workers vigor- 
ously queried this construction of mutual solidarity. Both women and 
men workers pointed out to us that though, in theory, everyone in the 
village was 'related', ‘the rich’ had no compassion and no pity for ‘the 
poor’. They noted the ‘arrogance’ of the rich, who had forgotten all 
about caste reciprocity. Instead of treating them as kin—which is how 
fellow caste members should ideally be treated—they were treated as 
‘mere servants’ or as if they were ‘mere casual workers’. 

In discourses within the workshops employers attempted to represent 
their caste relationship to their workers as one of kinship, by invoking a 
kinship vocabulary when they addressed SV workers—though not work- 
ers of other castes. Soliya Vellalar workers participated in this creation of 
‘happy families’ by, in turn, using kinship terms to address their employ- 
ers and their families. However, in discourses outside the workshops—or 
even within the workshop when the owner was away—workers repre- 
sented their relationship as one of class relations. They stressed the gulf 
that separated their employers and themselves, that divided the ‘rich’ 
entrepreneurs from their ‘poor’ workers. 

It is extremely interesting that this discursive representation of employ- 
ers and workers as belonging to two very different, antagonistic classes 
was the means by which workers rejected the powerful discourse of caste 
solidarity imposed on them by their ‘owners’. It is particularly inter- 
esting that this subaltern analytical discourse implicitly took a person’s 
relation to the means of production as central: even small entrepreneurs 
were unhesitatingly categorised as part of the ‘rich’ class, the class that 
exploited them. Thus workers implied that in the ‘real world’ of the work- 
shops it was class identity, not caste identity that mattered. When asked 
whether kinship was regarded as important in labour relations, workers 
poured scorn on the notion, stating: ‘Kinship counts for nothing. Only 
money talks.’ TREE: 

But this is not the whole story. 

In her analysis of interlocking transactions Hart (1986) points out that 
one of the ways in which employers are able to ensure the stability of 
tied ‘labour relations is by making workers feel that they are somehow 
privileged. This insight is very relevant to the context of bonded labour 
in the gem-cutting industry. First, employment in gem work is of higher 
status than casual agricultural employment. This is partly because agri- 
cultural wages are lower—that'is, they are lower for women, though they 
are higher for men. Even more important is the fact that paid agricultural 
work is considered demeaning because it is hard manual labour. The fact 
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that gem work can be done sitting in the shade in a workshop, protected 
from the sun, is often cited by women as a reason for preferring it to farm 
labour. Women, like men, emphasise the arduousness of agricultural 
labour, but it is to paid 'coolie' —casual agricultural work—that they 
refer. To work on one's own land, on the contrary, is both honourable 
and envied. The majority of tied gem-cutters are either landless or have 
small plats that are uncultivable unless there are good rains. 

Second, until recently gem-cutting in TP was a ‘closed’ occupation—it 
was largely limited to local SVs. Other castes—Muthurajahs and SCs— 
were largely not able to enter it. Caste discrimination kept out the SCs— 
until recently—and most Muthurajahs seem to have preferred to work 
with other Muthurajahs in the surrounding villages. But there is an impor- 
tant reason why employers might have preferred to keep their workforce 
almost solely of their own caste. This is because they were able to control 
such a workforce much better. And control over workers has been seen 
as essential, by employers, in an occupation where the workers are for- 
bidden from taking up employment outside the village. While this rule 
is defined by employers as relating to their fear that workers (who have 
taken loans) might 'run away', it clearly also helps the caste to restrict 
knowledge of gem production and to thus make it like a caste occupation. 
To spread the skills of gem-cutting in other villages would only increase 
the number of their competitors. 

Though most workers will not readily admit it, many of them do con- 
sider themselves fortunate to be able to receive advances (‘baki’) and 
credit from their employers. These loans, which add to their total debt 
(also referred to as ‘baki’) are actually given at a very high rate of interest. 
But itis clear that tied labour does not exist for the collection of usury. This 
is not how employers profit from ‘bonding’ workers; on the contrary, the 
profitability of *bonded'—or tied—labour accrues from the cheapening of 
wages, the immobilisation of a skilled workforce and the—attempted— 
silencing of worker resistance (Kapadia 1995b). A local schooltéacher 
once asked a rhetorical question: ‘Why do you suppose none of these 
workers ever open their mouths to make any demands? Why are they 
silent?’ She then answered her own question: ‘Because of baki [debt]. 
That's why none of them dares to say anything.' But matters are not that 
simple. Lerche's research on tied agricultural labour in Uttar Pradesh 
shows that these workers do sometimes go on strike—despite the fact 
that they are tied by debt. Significantly, in this UP context, labourers 
are Scheduled Castes while employers are dominant, high-ranking ‘caste 
Hindus' (Lerche forthcoming). Thus baki—though an important factor in 
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TP's political economy—cannot in itself explain why there is remarkably 
little overt resistance on the part of gem-cutters. 

It is very likely that common kinship and caste identities are powerful 
explanatory factors here (cf. Knorringa, this volume, for another caste- 
based industry). Even though workers vehemently denied that caste had 
anything to do with labour relations, it appears that workers themselves 
often draw on a notion of caste solidarity, just as they do on the fiction 
of ‘kinship relations’ within the workshop. They do this when they want 
their employers to intervene on their behalf with others—and they implic- 
itly do this when they ask for advances. Thus, like employers, workers 
appeal to contradictory discourses. In fact, employers can suddenly forget 
all about their carefully cultivated ‘kinship relations’ with their workers 
when it suits them. This is indicated by what is happening in TP in the 
process of the transition to AD production. 


III 
Do women constitute a different kind 
of working class from men? 


Women workers tend to have a very different relation to work than 
men, especially if they are married women working together with their 
husbands. This category of women constituted the main female work- 
force in 1992 when we started research in TP. 

Men entered gem-cutting work by immediately asking for an advance. 
Thus their work relation was, from the outset, a tied work relation. Ini- 
tially a male worker could receive an advance of five hundred rupees 
or even a thousand rupees—the latter was the equivalent of two months’ 
earnings. In return this committed the worker to produce a certain number 
of gems per week. Until his financial debt was ‘repaid’ the worker was 
prohibited from taking up work (of any kind) outside the village. Within 
the village, however, a worker could transfer—along with his debt—from 
workshop to workshop, as long as he found employers who were willing 
to repay his existing debt (to his previous employer) in order to take him 
on (cf. De Neve, this volume). The notion of ‘repayment’ of the baki 
debt.was purely hypothetical—no employer actually desired repayment, 
because the debt was merely the ploy by which skilled workers were tied 
and thus immobilised. Workers were perfectly aware of this. 

Men had been producing Rangoon Diamonds since the late 1920s. 
Women, however, only entered. the workshops in significant numbers 
after 1976. This was a watershed year in labour relations in TP, being 
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the year in which the central government abolished bonded labour. The 
abolition was part of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's ‘Remove Poverty’ 
(‘Garibi Hatao’) campaign. This was part of an urgent attempt to win 
grassroots popularity for her government: she had dismissed parliament 
and assumed dictatorial powers in 1975 but had decided to face national 
elections. This may be why follow-up action did occur: government 
officers actually came to TP and announced that all bonded labourers 
were free of their debts and could walk out of the workshops if they so 
chose. The majority of workers did so—but those who were working for 
close kin did not. The walk-out resulted in the bankruptcy of some of the 
largest employers of the time. However, given that workers did not have 
any alternative employment to turn to, they had to return to gem-cutting, 
and to debt, to survive. Within a couple of years most workers were back 
in the workshops and back in debt. 

Yet a change had occurred in SV workers’ consciousness. Until 1976 
the domination of owners had been unquestioned: they regularly beat 
workers to maintain discipline and verbally-abused them. But 1976 was 
a warning to owners that, in the unlikely event of government intervention, 
they could receive a nasty shock. Generally their interests and those of 
local government officials were synchronised—owners paid off officials 
to keep away. This continued after 1976, when bonded Jabour continued 
and no officials ventured to interfere again in TP. Yet workers now felt that 
they had-rights of some kind—their sense of their exploitation had been 
legitimised by the government action—they were indeed wronged and 
deserved better treatment. This appears to be why after 1976 male workers 
began to challenge the authority of employers, while women workers 
slowly entered the workshops. Men could not challenge their owners 
openly—they would merely be asked to repay their debts and leave. 
Instead their challenge was indirect and covert—it took the form of evad- 
ing workshop discipline by shirking work and by taking frequent breaks 
during the day. It also took the form of regular absenteeism: many men 
went on binges every payday and then stayed away from work for at least 
one extra working day, in addition to the weekly holiday. This practice 
has remarkable similarities to the 'Saint Monday! phenomenon described 
by historians of Europe's early industrialisation (cf Roberts 1992). 

The result of widespread male absenteeism was that production suf- 
fered It appears to be at this point that employers insisted that men bring 
their wives to work as well. This had always been an implicit part of 
bonded labour relations in agriculture. There the landholder had the right 
to call on the family ofthe bonded labourer as well. On the same principle, 
workshop owners, who apparently had not made this claim before, now 
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insisted that the wives and female children of male workers should work 
too. Male children had worked in gem-cutting since the early 1930s— 
they were apprenticed at an early age because it took many years to learn 
the craft. It is interesting to consider why women were not brought into 
the workshops earlier. Some women already did gem-cutting work at 
home, on machines owned by their husbands' employers. But the SV 
caste had strong norms against women working outside the home. This 
connected with the caste’s image of itself as a ‘superior’ caste. 

By requiring—or allowing— women to enter the workshops employers 
were doing several things. Firstly, they were indicating that they regarded 
gendered caste norms to be flexible especially where the wives of their 
workers were concerned. Thus they were implicitly making a class dis- 
tinction between how SV women, such as their own wives, ought to 
behave and how their workers' wives should behave. Secondly, by mak- 
ing this class distinction within gender norms they were also affecting the 
gender of their male workers, who now were men whose wives only par- 
tially observed the seclusion norm of the caste. This was legitimised by 
a pragmatic discourse which argued that since men did not earn enough 
to feed their families, women had to step in to do so. Yet this change in 
gendered behaviour was held firmly within the conservative view that SV 
women's primary roles were as mothers and wives. It was therefore as 
an extension of their maternal role—in order to feed their children—that 
SV women worked. This perspective is worth noting because it is very 
different from that which informs the work of Pallar Scheduled Caste 
women in agricultural labour, whom I have discussed in detail elsewhere 
(Kapadia 1995a). 

Though the domestic authority of male workers was subtly challenged 
by their wives’ entry into the workshops, it was simultaneously buttressed 
by the manner in which married women were inserted into the work- 
force. Married women were never paid directly for their work; instead 
their husbands received the joint wages. Further these women could not 
receive advances from employers—only their husbands had the right to 
do so. If a woman wanted to receive payment in hand or to ask for 
an advance, her husband had to be present to give his permission. Thus 
SV married women's work relationship was entirely mediated by their 
husbands. This was emphasised in the social perception of these women 
gem-cutters. They were regarded as merely their husbands’ ‘helpers’, 
not ‘real’ workers at all. This social construction was given spatial —and 
visual.—support by the seating arrangements at work. Men sat on the main 
stools facing the machines, while their wives sat by their sides, in the seats 
that the *helpers'—who were often children—occupied. This seating 
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arrangement had historical precedent. Until the 1980s the gem-cutting ~ 
machines had to be worked by foot—pedal-power drove the machines 
and set the lathes (the ‘laps’) spinning. This was extremely arduous 
physical labour, requiring hard effort all day long. Thus men pedalied 
the machines while they and their wives worked. But women were per- 
fectly capable of pedalling the machines too and did so whenever their 
husbands took a break. Single women sat in the main seats and pedalled 
all day. But if a man was present he was expected to sit in the main seat— 
it woyld be regarded as rather odd if he allowed his wife to pedal while 
he sat by her side. He would be considered to lose dignity if he did so. 
Thus these spatial arrangements were not primarily functional, nor were 
they primarily connected with physical strength. They were essentially 
a reflection of gendered hierarchy. 

Given that SV married women's relationship to their gem-cutting work 
was (usually) strongly mediated by their husbands, it seems reasonable to 
view their husbands as their proxy employers. This is emphasised by the 
fact that married women did not need to have any direct dealings with their 
employers—in fact they were not supposed to. It was male workers who 
were supposed to negotiate both work required and payment due—and 
to receive this payment. So married women worked for their husbands, 
rather than for their workshop owners. This situation helps to explain 
why women's resentment tended to be largely articulated against their 
husbands, not their employers. This also suggests that while these SV 
women workers are clearly a part of ‘the working class’, they are a rather 
different kind of working class from SV men. In the specific context 
of bonded labour in gem-cutting, this suggests that while men were the 
acknowledged bonded labourers, women workers were the unacknowl- 
edged bonded workers of men. Indeed they were even more ‘bonded’ 
thàn their husbands, because while male workers could, at least, transfer 
from workshop to workshop, these women could not transfer away from 
their husbands. 

Divorce is still virtually impossible in the SV caste—marking its 
*higher-caste' aspirations. This implicitly emphasises the importance of 
the control of female sexuality to power relations both within the SV caste 
and in inter-caste relations. The control of women's sexuality by men is 
essential to the control of women's labour by men. In castes where women 
control their own sexuality—such as the Pallar caste (Kapadia 1995a)— 
women also tend to control their own incomes. Control of their own 
sexuality is the norm for low-caste, low-income women in South India. 
These women have to be mobile and must have great personal autonomy 
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because they have to seek out work on their own, taking the initiative 
to find this work and to negotiate its terms. They have no husbands in 
tow. The higher castes denigrate and cast aspersions on this mode of 
female behaviour, with its frightening independence for women, which 
goes entirely against the grain of their own mores. Within the SV caste 
male control of female sexuality remains tight—as instanced in the virtual 
impossibility of divorce for women. 

Soliya Vellalar employers clearly viewed SV women workers as quite 
a different proposition from men workers. While men were described 
as indisciplined, recalcitrant and unreliable, employers—almost without 
exception—sang the praises of women workers. Soliya Vellalar women 
were everything they wanted a worker to be: docile, conscientious and 
hard-working. Due to the *materiality of culture' women were, indeed, a 
different kind of worker. While male workers have increasingly become a 
largely absentee workforce, women have continued to give their employ- 
ers the respect and obedience that all SV men expect from women of 
their caste. Employers have therefore drawn on gendered constructions 
of female behaviour within the SV caste, appealing to SV women workers 
to have ‘sympathy’ for them as their ‘kinsmen’. When employer MN was 
unable to pay his women workers on time, they took this patiently. Male 
workers would not have been so polite. Another reason why employ- 
ers today are keen to employ women is because they assume that SV 
women will not be drawn into trade union membership. This concern 
has recently become more important, with the emergence of an urban- 
based gem workers' trade union. This union had recently started trying 
to persuade workers in TP to join it. 


IV 
Social control and the dynamics of industrial change 


With economic liberalisation the synthetic gem industry has been able 
to grow exponentially. The new export opportunities are encouraging 
entrepreneurs to marginalise production of Rangoon Diamonds and to 
move into the manufacture of American Diamonds. This has had a dra- 
matic impact on the industrial labour force in TP and its surrounding 
villages. The lead has been given by the biggest producers who have vir- 
tually ‘set free’ their RD bonded labourers. These wealthy entrepreneurs 
have lost interest in RD production altogether—their interest is now solely 
focused on American Diamonds. Most small producers cannot afford to 
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follow suit immediately, and are attempting to slowly run down RD manu- 
facture, while they gradually start producing ADs on one or two machines. 

The most dramatic change has been in the constitution of the new AD 
labour force. It is utterly unlike the bonded labour workforce of RD 
work: it is different in age, in sex ratios, in education, in residence, in 
marital status, in economic class. The bonded labour workforce had an 
age range from 6 to 60, the new workers are between 15 and 23. Bonded 
workers were, in 1992, fairly evenly divided between men and women, 
with a slight preponderance of men. The new AD workers are almost 
entirely women. Bonded workers were almost uniformly illiterate— 
the new female workers have a secondary education. Bonded workers 
were very largely from TP village itself—the new workers are (mainly) 
not from TP or any village at all; they are largely from nearby towns. 
Adult bonded workers were largely married; the young women workers 
are unmarried. Bonded workers were trapped in bondage because of 
poverty—the new women workers are largely from lower-middle-class 
families. Thus in TP today one meets the extraordinary situation of a 
very highly skilled workforce in the process of being dumped on the 
scrapheap, while novices who know nothing at all about gem-cutting are 
being hired to make ADs. 

Significantly, it is not only within TP but also in the surrounding vil- 
lages that entrepreneurs who are entering on the manufacture of ADs are 
doing like TP: they are rejecting their existing workforce in favour of an 
entirely new kind of labour. No loans are given to the new workers: there 
is no *bondage'. When asked why they don't extend loans owners give 
a variety of reasons: the most common response is that AD workers are 
paid ‘so well’ that they do not need loans and so no loans are given. This 
response is of a piece with their reply as to why they gave baki (tied 
advances). It implies that it is purely the financial need of the worker that 
is the reason for loans. This is far from the truth in the RD sector. It is 
equally distant from the truth in the new sector. 

There are several reasons why employers do not wish to tie labour in 
the new dispensation. Firstly, and crucially, there is the matter of skill. 
Tied labour in RD production consisted of a highly skilled workforce, 
where the older generation had spent up to six years as apprentices, while 
the younger generation (working on motorised machines) had spent one 
to two years. Such skilled labour was hard to come by—and employers 
therefore sought to hold on to it, in a highly competitive business envi- 
ronment. But making ADs today on the new semi-automatic machines 
requires very little skill. Thus a central reason why labour is no longer 
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tied is because skill and experience are no longer necessary. Gem-cutting 
of ADs needs much lower levels of skill and no experience at all—three 
weeks of training are enough (cf. Engelshoven, this volume). 

Secondly, AD production is a completely different ball game from 
RD manufacture. The production of ADs requires much higher levels 
of capitalisation—levels so high that even the biggest producers in TP 
would be hard put to find the money to keep production rolling. But 
like a deus ex machina urban gem merchants based in Trichy town have 
stepped in to finance the new industry. They provide the capital and thus 
tie production. Thus an elaborate subcontracting system has evolved in a 
very short space of time. The speed with which this transition has taken 
place testifies to the strength of the long-term business relations that lie 
behind it. These urban gem merchants have been the major purchasers of 
Rangoon Diamonds for many decades— they thus have close knowledge 
of the creditworthiness of the gem producers in TP and elsewhere. Tied 
RD production was largely based on the capital of the local producer 
himself. This producer then sold his RDs to the highest bidder. Today, 
however, AD manufacturers cannot really be said to sell their gems at 
all, because they run their production on credit. This allows the urban 
merchants to set their own prices. These gem traders—who are Rajasthani 
and Gujarati merchants from Western India—send their entire supply of 
ADs to Bombay and Jaipur from where the gems are exported worldwide. 
Part of the financial risk is borne by the merchants, who sometimes have to 
wait for payment and are therefore not able to extend the next instalment 
of credit to TP producers in time. On such occasions AD workers have 
to go without wages for some days. Thus the new AD workers have 
to share the business risk and therefore have to have financial resources 
themselves. They cannot, like the tied RD workforce, depend on their 
earnings for their daily bread. This helps to explain why employers prefer 
somewhat better-off workers in AD production. 

Thirdly, part of the business risk is also borne by the local producer. His 
position has changed significantly. Previously he produced for a market 
that he knew well, which went through a regular annual slump but was 
otherwise quite predictable. In the new AD world he has no knowledge 
of the global marketsin which his gems sell and absolutely no control. In 
this insecure scenario the last thing that local AD producers want is a tied 
workforce, least of all do they want tied workers to whom they have the 
added obligations of caste and kinship reciprocity. They need workers 
whom they can hire and fire at will: none better fit the bill than the flexible 
female workforce they have located. With regard to their bonded workers 
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their concern—certainly for the biggest entrepreneurs—has been to rid 
themselves of these workers. Thus in the current context—ironically—it 
is employers who are trying to free themselves of their bonded workers 
rather than the other way around. 

A very central factor in this transition to AD production has been the 
introduction of new technology. This semi-automatic technology means 
that relatively little skill is now needed to make high quality gems. When 
the skill level of the average new female worker is compared to the skill 
level of the RD workforce it is clear that an enormous deskilling of the 
workforce has taken place. As noted earlier, RD work used to require, on 
average, a six to eight years' apprenticeship, when it was unmotorised. 
After motorisation, proficiency was reckoned to take one to two years, 
depending on the ability of the worker. Today AD workers can produce 
adequate gems on their new semi-automatic machines after only three 
weeks' training. The RD workers were appalled when they first heard 
that gems were being produced by novices with so little experience. They 
could not believe that these gems could be any good. As I have noted, 
this means that employers no longer need to hold on to skilled labour, 
given that they can create ‘skilled’ workers in three weeks. 

Ihave also noted that, most crucially, local producers have now effec- 
tively lost control over production. For RD, they decided everything: the 
amount of production, the size and type of gem produced, gem prices at 
sale. Today, though apparently their control over production is as strong 
as ever, this is a mirage. It is the Trichy gem merchants who tell them 
how much to produce, when, of what quality and type—and what price 
they will get for it. Though they are still the gem producers they have 
lost their autonomy: they have effectively been reduced to the rank of 
middlemen between urban merchants and rural labour. 

The implications of this change are enormous: the rural entrepreneurial 
elite in TP and its surrounding villages no longer have the power to 
organise production as they choose. They are wealthier than ever, but 
far less autonomous. Further, they need no longer invest in production 
themselves—they can pare down their own production and content them- 
selves with being middlemen between the urban merchants and the mass 
of smaller AD producers. This is a major reason why they no longer need 
to control the local labour force directly—this can be left to the smaller 
producers. But a further reason lies in the fact that the ideal worker today 
is a young educated unmarried woman. Young women with a secondary 
education hardly exist in these rural areas and so employers are turning 
to urban areas to find them: this means that the local workforce is largely 
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irrelevant to their purposes. This, in turn, means that social control of 
the village workforce no longer gives the biggest AD producers any eco- 
nomic benefit. Consequently the richest of them are actually leaving 
the village and building new homes in the nearest town. Tannirpalli's 
biggest producer has two AD factories, one in TP and the other in the 
nearest town, where most of his young female workforce comes from. 
He is moving from TP to settle in this town. 

In this orientation towards an urban lifestyle and an urban identity he 
is typical of the village elite. The village has lost its salience for them. 
Their ambitions—and their business networks—are increasingly urban. 
This connects with the fact that in Tamilnadu it is urban mores that are 
considered the pinnacle of sophistication and *modernity'. This attitude 
is summed up in the word ‘nagarikam’. Literally translated as ‘urban 
behaviour', the word actually connotes civilised behaviour, refinement 
and a desirable sophistication. ‘Nagarikam’ has enormous attraction— 
and is being used to legitimate behaviours that some rural people still 
consider wrong, such as the new demand for dowry. 

Though seen as ‘modern’, nagarikam takes its cue from the urban 
upper classes, among whom gender norms are essentially conservative 
and male-biased. This means that the urban poorer classes—particularly 
the lower middle class—take a rather self-contradictory line on gender 
norms. On the one hand they give their daughters a secondary education 
and encourage them to work until they are married off. But on the other 
hand, they continue to try to control the sexuality of their daughters. They 
also, in parallel, control the earnings of their daughters. All the young 
women who did AD work stated that they gave their entire earnings to 
their parents. Only in a minonty of cases did these earnings go towards 
building up the young woman’s dowry: in most cases her income was 
spent on daily household expenditure. 

Thus bonded labour has no rationale in the new dispensation. Instead 
of tied labour this new world requires ‘doubly free’ disposable workers. 
Bonded labourers at least had a guaranteed job, despite the humiliation 
of their tied status. The ‘modern’ young AD women workers, on the 
contrary, are vulnerable to dismissal at any time. This factor is a useful 
instrument with which to discipline workers. But the most subtle dis- 
ciplinary strategy that employers have hit upon is their decision to hire 
these specific young women for work in their factories and workshops. 
Employers have recognised that it is the ‘materiality of gender’ that is 
most apt for their purposes. And gender discourses are indeed material, 
for they render up fat profits to those who know how to put them to use. 
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V 
The uses of gender and the politics of difference 


Varying configurations of gender, class and caste (and age, for child 
workers) constitute each of the distinct ‘working classes’ in TP. This 
discussion has focused on three of them: on SV women workers in RD 
work, on SV male workers who are leaving RD work and on the young 
urban women who commute in to do AD work. But there are other dis- 
tinct working-class segments, such as child workers and Scheduled Caste 
workers. Each has different social characteristics and operates according 
to different norms. But in all cases it is because of their specific identities 
that these workers have been drawn into gem work by employers. 

This is very clear in the case of the AD workers. It is significant that 
though most of them are rather better off than the S V bonded labourers, the 
young urban women who come to TP to work in the AD workshops and 
the two factories, are approximately of the same middle-caste rank. This 
means that as far as their caste identity goes, they are precisely the kind 
of workers employers waht. Unlike most middle-caste girls in TP they 
have completed a secondary education. But unlike low-caste or Scheduled 
Caste young women, they are not bold and independent, but shy, docile 
and submissive. Unlike girls from more conservative urban families these 
young women are allowed to work before marriage. As they are unmar- 
ried, employers can count on them to stop work at marriage. Being mem- 
bers of the lower middle class, they are largely secondary earners in their 
families, not the main breadwinners. Thus they can be fired more easily 
than men who are assumed to always be the main breadwinners. Their 
particular combination of class, caste and gender attributes makes them 
the perfect flexible workers. 

My arguments regarding the uses of gendering by employers are very 
specific: I do not claim that gem producers find women, as a sexual cat- 
egory, to be ideal workers. This would not be true. If they employed 
Pallar Scheduled Caste women in AD work, employers would face resis- 
tance and strike action for higher wages within days. This is because 
the consciousness and interests of different categories of women are very 
varied: consequently it is only a particular subset of women who com- 
bine those traits which constitute suitably flexible workers. This caveat 
also applies to my earlier discussion, characterising SV women as a spe- 
cific kind of working class that is distinct from the SV male working 
class. I do not claim that all women workers, in all contexts, are a clearly 
different kind of working class from men. This will vary: among Pallar 
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agricultural labourers, on the contrary, women and men stand in a more 
similar relation to the means of production and both are equally landless. 
This makes Pallar women more the ‘same kind’ of working class as Pallar 
men, yet not exactly the same. A difference remains. 

A politics of difference is always present in the workshops. Even 
though TP is largely an SV village there is always the unseen presence of 
the Muthurajah caste villages which surround it. Muthurajah gendering 
is rather different from SV gendering: gender relations are more equal. 
Perhaps because they are of lower caste rank and, historically, were a poor 
caste, Muthurajah women, are not circumscribed by the semi-seclusion 
ideal for women that the SV caste aspires to. Muthurajah women can 
therefore go for ‘contract’ piece-rate agricultural work in more distant 
areas, earning far more than they could in local daily-rate agricultural 
work—and rather more than SV women do in bonded gem-cutting. The 
gendering of women is a prime marker of caste status: it is therefore also 
a powerful factor in caste politics. The Muthurajahs today are at least as 
well—or poorly—off as the SVs: what distinguishes them from SVs is 
their lower caste rank. For this reason the SVs appear to be even more 
anxious to *mark' their women as semi-secluded, in order to maintain a 
claim to precedence that is growing weaker by the day. This is partly 
because local panchayat politics is entirely in Muthurajah hands today, 
because political leadership goes to the caste with the largest number of 
votes—and, except TP, all the panchayat villages are Muthurajah. This 
signals the democratic demotion of caste precedence. 

This means that caste status has been a sensitive issue—and for this 
reason SV women have not been able to enter employment that was con- 
sidered to demean their ‘high’ caste status. So well-paid contract agri- 
cultural work was ruled out for them, because such highly mobile work 
implies that the women workers who engage in it have sexualities that 
are ‘uncontrolled’. They are viewed as ‘uncontrolled’, both in the sense 
of not being supervised and ruled by men, and in the derogatory sense of 
having loose morals. Soliya Vellalar women are thus sharply constrained 
by caste discourses of morality and appropriateness that limit them to 
gem work in TP. Gem-cutting automatically emerges as the ideal job for 
these women, because it is within the village, because they remain within 
view of their caste neighbours, allowing their behaviour to be under con- 
stant surveillance and because they are, in the workshops, always under 
the ‘protection’ of their own caste men—particularly their employers. 
Here control and surveillance become synonymous with protection, so 
that it is implied that SV women are, in fact, fortunate to have gem work 
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available to them. This construction fluently glosses over the fact that 
as bonded workers women earn very little. Thus gender and caste dis- 
courses combine to trap SV women in gem-cutting work, though they 
could be earning double their wages if they went outside the village, for 
either agricultural contract work or for non-agricultural labour, such as 
construction work. 

Single SV women—this means women who are separated from their 
husbands, since there are virtually no unmarried adult women—are the 
most vulnerable of all adult workers. (I specify ‘adult’ because child work- 
ers are arguably even more put upon than women workers.) Because of 
gender norms their social position is considered highly abnormal. In 
most cases these women have separated from their husbands: this makes 
them 'dangerous' and *uncontrolled' women. Such women have to 'nor- 
malise' their positions: they need a male patron or protector because they 
are vulnerable to continuous sexual harassment from local SV men. If 
such women have local male kin, they are safe. If they don't, one way 
in which women deal with this is by invoking their employers as their 
patrons. This means that the employer steps in to assist the woman with 
negotiations with the estranged husband, if need be—and his official 
*patronage' keeps the woman free from harassment from other men too. 
It is important to note that the notion of sexual harassment is particu- 
larly threatening for women within a relatively conservative caste, like 
the SVs, because such a caste always holds the woman responsible for 
any sexual ‘mishap’. This is very different from the Pallar caste where 
one never hears of men being able to intimidate single women sexually. 
Yet this is a great worry for single SV women—who consequently may 
end up very beholden to their employer, exactly like his own kin. This 
means that—like actual kin—such women are never able to make any 
demands for higher wages. In this context employers effectively become 
proxy husbands—though the relationship has no sexual content. Thus 
norms of gendered sexuality play a very central role in determining the 
labour options open to women. 

The rapidly changing contexts of this rural industrial transition drama- 
tise the instability and mutability of social identities. In this transition 
several simultaneous processes show how both workers and employers 
seek to define each other and themselves in new ways, in accordance 
with their changing interests. The impetus for change has come from the 
powerful gem producer class, especially from the biggest entrepreneurs. 
As noted, they have lost interest in the village labour force which they 
view as not suitable for AD production.: This means that whereas, until 
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recently, employers spent much time in propagating the ideology that 
their workforce and they were one big family, one solidary ‘kin group’, 
they—especially the biggest entrepreneurs—have now dropped this dis- 
course and instead speak of ‘development’ and of the global market to 
which their gems now go. They emphasise that they are ‘creating jobs’ 
for young people—ignoring the fact that they are discarding hundreds of 
older workers. And they explain, in persuasive manner, how the bonded 
workforce is entirely unsuited to new work requirements, which ‘force’ 
them to seek a new workforce elsewhere. 

Between 1992 and 1997 the most remarkable change to occur in the 
gem workshops has been the gradual withdrawal of SV men from bonded 
labour work. These men have either entered much higher-paid, casual, 
non-agricultural work outside the village (especially construction work) 
or, claiming ill health (especially fading eyesight), they have become 
dependent on their wives. When we visited TP from 1992 to 1994 we 
heard a lot about the difficulties that employers were having with their 
‘alcohol-addicted’ and ‘irresponsible’ male workers. When we returned 
at the end of 1996 we found a new situation—there were very few men 
left in the workshops and employers had ceased complaining about them. 
Instead they told us about their plans to invest in AD. The production 
of RDs was much decreased. Rangoon Diamonds were even losing part 
of their market to competition from ADs, which were proving increas- 
ingly popular with the Tamilnadu public. Employers of RD workers 
were no longer able to bring absent or shirking male workers back to the 
workshops—nor did they seem interested in doing so. Having given up 
on male workers, they now put all their trust in their women workers, 
their sole remaining workforce. Several-employers told us in heartfelt 
tones that there would have been no RD production left in TP if it had 
not been for the loyalty of SV women workers. 

This was a remarkable change from 1994 when we had been told that 
married women could never be paid directly—and that women could 
never receive baki (advances). Now both these practices were the every- 
day norm—so common that no one commented on them. In 1994 there 
were dire warnings from some women and from many men, that if women 
were paid directly by employers, this would have a disastrous influence 
on their sexual morals. The implication was that women would have a 
strong incentive to have affairs with their employers or, at the very least, 
to cease respecting the authority of their husbands. Men certainly seemed 
to fear this. Unfortunately at this point I do not have data on this interest- 
ing issue, but it is very likely that there has been some change in gender 
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relations among working couples, as a result of these changes in the work- 
shops. My recent brief visits did not suggest that TP had suddenly turned 
into Gomorrah; however, the fear regarding decreased respect for male 
authority is likely to prove to be better founded. What is perhaps most 
noteworthy here is the ease with which both male employers and female 
workers have been able to move smoothly to a work situation that is quite 
different from the old one. This smooth transition is surely partly because 
the change is in the interests of both parties. But it is also likely that the 
fact that both employers and working class belong to the same caste and 
village has something to do with the ease of change. The change is rep- 
resented as a pragmatic response to a difficult situation: male workers 
had, in fact, been absent so often that the new situation already existed 
de facto in 1994 even though women were still not being paid directly 
then. What is remarkable is that while, on the one hand, employers are— 
at least in their rhetoric— grateful to their women workers for keeping 
their RD workshops alive, they still seem to feel no compunction at all 
about discarding these same women workers as they increasingly turn to 
AD production. 

The transformation of bonded women workers from unpaid ‘helpers’ 
to paid main workers signals a significant change in the gendering of SV 
women in TP. Equally significant is the fact that employers have arranged 
this change. Employers constitute the dominant upper class in TP and this 
may help to explain why such a remarkable change in gendering has hap- 
pened within the SV caste with so little apparent resistance from anyone. 

On the other hand bonded women workers have not been able to per- 
suade employers to act on their behalf, by employing them in their new 
AD production This is likely to be because employers, who hold the 
upper hand, finally act in their own interests. They see these interests 
as best served by a flexible, younger labour force. They also see their 
own entrepreneurial identity as being increasingly articulated with urban 
power structures. They can thus more easily—and with less guilt—divest 
themselves of the caste and kinship obligations that would otherwise 
require them to continue to employ their SV women workers. 

In short, the social identities of employers are changing, along with 
their economic interests, in a manner which makes it particularly difficult 
for bonded workers to influence them. Here the motivating categories 
of change are caste and kinship. These identities are being reformu- 
lated and resignified so that neither means the same as it did even two 
decades ago. This is because of the manner in which class differentiation 
within caste is changing the social landscape. Employers want a better 
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life for themselves and their children—and this life is to be found in the 
nearby urban areas with their schools and other ‘modern’ facilities. This 
is part of the dynamic of differentiation. Another important part of this 
dynamic concerns the way in which, during the last two decades, tradi- 
tional cross-kin marriage in these rural areas has been neglected increas- 
ingly by better-off families, who, instead of marrying with their traditional 
'preferred' kin, who are less well off, nowadays marry with wealthier, 
urban 'strangers' instead. These 'strangers' are of the same caste but are 
not kin or from the same village. The cross-kin marriage tradition has 
been one of the central bulwarks of Tamil kinship (see Kapadia 1993) 
and its current demise is an extremely important signal of social change. 
Caste identity, therefore, no longer implies the narrow identity of the 
village-based kin group. Instead it is broadening to acquire a wider social 
connotation. This means that it is precisely the poorer sections within kin 
groups who suffer. In earlier days they could have hoped to marry with 
their better-off kin. Today that hope is dashed and the gulf of economic 
class disparity continues to widen within rural castes. 

Thus the ability of SV employers to turn away from the caste and kin- 
ship mutualities that they owe their SV workers—mutualities that they 
still try to draw on when it suits them—is closely connected with the 
transformation of caste and kinship relations that has been ongoing for at 
least twenty years in these rural areas. This macro-level social transfor- 
mation legitimises the wealthiest gem employers in their wrenching away 
from their local social roots and their self-transformation into an urban- 
based capitalist class. It also legitimises the apparently cynical attitude of 
smaller employers who rely on bonded women workers for the survival 
of their RD production, yet apparently have no intention whatsoever of 
employing these women in their new AD manufacture. 

With this we reach the end of this discussion of ‘difference’ within 
‘the working class’. Two central arguments have been made here: firstly, 
that ‘the working class’ is segmented and sharply differentiated by var- 
ious axes of social identity; secondly, that it is not possible to state at 
the outset that labour relations are always primarily mediated through 
class identity. On the contrary, labour relations may be mediated through 
gender norms and ideologies. This thesis is suggested by the case of 
SV women gem-cutters who, though clearly a part of the rural working 
classes, equally clearly stand in a different relation to production than SV 
men. Differences between workers mirror the process of differentiation 
that is being played out on a massive scale across this rural landscape, 
where rural elites are turning townwards, and, in the process, turning 
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their backs on the forms of sociality and the structures of labour control 
that have characterised village life hitherto. In these rural contexts every- 
thing speaks of institutions in flux at every level. The tendency of these 
changes appears to support a theory of the polarisation of wealth, because 
while a new middle class of AD entrepreneurs is slowly emerging in TP 
and elsewhere, there simultaneously appears to be immiserisation of dis- 
carded tied labour, especially women workers. As yet these tendencies 
are only suggested and more research is needed to ascertain whether the 
*globalisation' of the gem industry in Tamilnadu has indeed increased the 
marginalisation of the rural poor in the gem-cutting regions. 
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Diamonds and Patels: A report on the 
diamond industry of Surat 


Miranda Engelshoven 





In Surat, the second largest city of Gujarat and one of its main industrial centres, approx- 
imately 150,000 workers are earning a living in the diamond industry Especially in the 
1960s and 1970s, when the industry grew tremendously, the working and living conditions 
of diamond cutters were bad. Workshop owners used extreme violence, torture and even 
murder to discipline workers. After the mid- 1980s the situation improved, but even today 
for many diamond cutters life in Surat's diamond workshops is hard. Despite these condi- 
tions there have never been any strikes or organised forms of mass protest in the history of 
the duamond industry of Surat. In this article a number of, possible reasons for this absence 
are discussed, One of these is recent developments within the caste to which both diamond 
cutters and workshop owners belong. 





Surat, a major city in the state of Gujarat and one of the fastest growing 
industrial centres of India, is the world’s main centre for the cutting and 
polishing of ‘small’ diamonds (anything below 5 ‘cents’!). This is done 
in thousands of workshops concentrated in one area of the city: Varachha 
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Road.? Today, in Surat alone, there are approximately 150,000 diamond 
cutters earning a living in this industry. The vast majority of diamond 
cutters are from one particular caste called the Saurashtra Patels. So are 
the people who own the workshops. And so are a growing number of 
diamond traders who operate in the local market and, through Bombay, 
Hong Kong, New York, London and Antwerp, also in the international 
diamond market. , 

Between March 1996 and March 1997 I was in Surat to study the chang- 
ing role of caste in an urban environment. For this purpose I selected the 
Saurashtra Patels, an upwardly mobile migrant caste. I soon discovered 
that I could not study the significance of caste for the Saurashtra Patels 
of Surat without studying the significance of diamonds for them. It was 
crystal clear to me from the start that while the Saurashtra Patels were 
shaping the diamonds, the diamonds were shaping their lives. 

This article has two parts. The first part provides an impression of 
the diamond industry of Surat. Here I focus on the way the industry 
is organised and on the working and living conditions of the diamond 
cutters. In the second part I diseuss one specific aspect of the diamond 
industry: namely, the absence of strikes and other forms of mass protest. 
A number of possible reasons for this absence are discussed. One of these 
is the influence of recent developments within the Saurashtra Patel caste. 


I 


Before I went to India I knew little about its diamond industry. From 
the literature I found, I learned that it is a hard industry to work in. For 
instance, many hira karigars (diamond cutters) spend nearly 24 hours a 
day in the workshops, working there during the day and sleeping there at 
night. The workshops are often hot, stuffy, gloomy places where workers 
have to sit on the floor, working on the ghantis (polishing wheels). There 
is no ventilation, and there are either no toilet and washing facilities or, 
at best, poor ones. Many of the workers are young, unmarried men, who 
have come to Surat alone through a contact—an uncle, cousin or elder 
brother. I learned about the ruthlessness and cruelty of the workshop 
owners from Irfan Engineer’s article on migrant workers in Surat: 


2 In 1982 there were 9,502 workshops 1n Surat city and its suburbs according to a study 
by H.N Pathak (1984). For 1996 it 18 estimated (by Surat Diamond Association) that there 
are around 11,000 It is difficult to get exact figures because many small workshops are not 
registered. 
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The normal working day is long: 12 to 16 hours. Average monthly 
earnings range from Rs 1,500 to Rs 2,000. Often workers are accused 
of stealing diamonds. ‘Blind faith’ is used to detect the thief; the 
suspected worker is tied, beaten up and tortured. Recently, in a press 
release, workers alleged that in some units the owner kept a special 
room to torture workers; the worker js tied to iron rings attached to the 
ceiling of the room and beaten up (Engineer 1994: 1357). 


Engineer also described the Saurashtra Patels as conservative and reli- 
gious. They lived together in an area of Surat that was called ‘Mini 
Saurashtra’, where they stuck firmly to their Saurashtrian customs. They 
had a strong sense of solidarity and identity, and the Kathiawadis? were 
‘known as militant fighters when provoked’ (Engineer 1994: 1360). He 
gave several examples of occasions when Saurashtra Patels (both workers 
and workshop owners) staged massive protest meetings to fight injustices 
allegedly perpetrated against the Saurashtra Patel community as a whole 
(ibid.: 1360). 


, H 


Since Independence Surat’s population has been growing spectacularly. 
Between 1971 and 1981 it reached three quarters of a million and accord- 
ing to the Census of 1991 there were over one-and-a-half million inhabi- 
tants.* This spectacular growth rate is largely the resült of its two main 
industries, the textile industry and the diamond industry, which attract 
migrants from many other parts of India. In 1993 Shah noted that about 
18 per cent of Surat’s population are Gujarati migrants and 24 per cent 
are non-Gujaratis (Shah 1993: 36). It is estimated that, at present, more 
than half of the population are non-Surtis. 

The city’s Varachha Road area is the almost exclusive domain of the 
Saurashtra Patels and the heart of Surat’s diamond industry. The vast 
majority of people occupying the housing societies, apartment blocks and 
tenements on Varachha Road are Saurashtra Patels. Most of the diamond 
workshops are concentrated in the area around Sardar Chowk, the main 
square of Varachha. During the first phase of my fieldwork, apart from 
establishing contact with Saurashtra Patel caste organisations, going to 
meetings and talking to caste leaders, I wandered around the little streets 


3 Kathiawad 18 the traditional name of Saurashtra. 
4 The exact figures for Surat are: 1,505,872 in 1991 (818,499 male and 687,373 female): 
Census of India 1991, District Census Handbook, Series-7: Gujarat, Part XII-A & B. 
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where the diamond workshops are located. They were small rooms with- 
out air-conditioning or ventilation, stuffed with machinery, with workers 
sitting on the floor, their clothes and other belongings hanging on the 
walls around them. Later I also saw larger workshops that were almost 
factories, which were much more spacious and where a number of hira 
karigars were sitting on workbenches instead of on the floor. My first 
contacts in this world were with workshop owners. They were the ones 
to whom I was taken as soon as I entered a workshop. Whether I visited 
small workshops or larger, more modern, diamond factories, it proved 
impossible to talk freely to workers in the workplace. In the smaller 
workshops this was partly due to a practical problem: there was simply 
no space. But the main reason was that the owner or one of his assistants 
continuously followed me around the workshop, checking my questions 
and speaking for the workers. To avoid this, I made appointments with a 
few hira karigars to visit them in their homes. 

But before I describe life on Varachha Road, I will provide some back- 
ground information on the way the diamond industry works and on the 
way it developed in Surat. 


. 


ut 


The world of diamonds is dominated by De Beers.? This South African 
company owns most of the important diamond mines in the world. It 
determines the price of diamonds in the international market. It deter- 
mines who buys what, where and when. And although there are clear 
signs that the De Beers empire is slowly crumbling, it still largely rules 
the industry. 

Ten times a year about 150 to 200 diamond traders from all over the 
world, the so-called ‘sightholders’, come together in London, at the office 
of the Diamond Trading Company (DTC)—a company controlled by 
De Beers. They are there by invitation. They are given the privilege 
of buying a 'sight'—a parcel of diamonds sorted by DTC containing 
diamonds of various colours and shapes and varying quality—it is a mix- 
ture of good and bad quality diamonds. The price of the parcel is set by 
DTC. The sightholder cannot pick out the good diamonds and leave the 
bad ones—he has to buy the whole parcel. If he refuses to buy the parcel 
offered to him by DTC, he loses his ‘sightholdership’ 

Obtaining a sightholdership is not easy. Only big traders qualify. The 
traders who apply for sightholdership are carefully screened by.DTC on 
the basis of paying capacity, manufacturing capacity, purity and clarity 


5 For more on the De Beers monopoly, see Epstein (1982). 
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of their products and regular payments. Once a person has been declared 
a ‘sightholder’ by DTC, he knows he can rely on a steady supply of 
first quality diamonds. Apart from selling the finished products, this 
is the biggest problem faced by the majority of other, less fortunate, souls 
in the diamond business: how to secure a steady supply of good quality 
roughs. They have to make do with what is available in the Antwerp 
market. They can also buy ‘illegal’ diamonds—that is, diamonds sold 
outside the control of DTC, roughs from Russia, Australia and certain 
parts of Africa. Or they can buy the unwanted material of the sight- 
holders. The good quality roughs the sightholders keep for themselves. 
They have them cut and polished in diamond factories. This is done 
mostly in their own factories, but frequently they also give orders to 
diamond workshops to cut and polish for them. Once the diamonds are 
‘truly’ diamonds they are sold in New York, Hong Kong, Japan and the 
Middle East. 

India, at present, has about thirty to forty sightholders. Most of them are 
Palanpur Banias and—increasingly—Saurashtra Patels. They all oper- 
ate through Bombay where they have their main offices. They also have 
offices in Antwerp, Hong Kong and New York. The diamond workshops 
and factories are in Surat, Ahmedabad, Baroda and in Saurashtra. Among 
my informants were two Saurashtra Patel sightholders, both based in 
Surat. Their families were in Surat, they had their main factories there 
and both had started their diamond careers as hira karigars in Surat 
in the early 1960s. But they were hard to reach because they were 
always somewhere else in the world, and whenever I did meet them 
they were more than willing to talk to me about caste, but not about 
diamonds. 

Many of the larger diamond workshops and factories on Varachha Road 
get their diamonds from sightholders. A number of workshop owners 
who are relatively successful and credit-worthy go directly to Antwerp 
and sometimes to Israel to buy diamonds. But the majority of owners of 
small workshops do not buy diamonds at all. They only cut and polish 
diamonds and then return them to the sightholder or his commission agent. 
The ones that do buy, buy and also usually sell through the local market. 
There are two diamond markets in Surat: the biggest and oldest is in 
Mahidharpura, part of the old city, the other on Varachha Road. Most of 
the diamonds sold and bought in these.diamond markets find their way 
to Surat through Antwerp. 

The important thing to realise is that the international diamond trade is 
still largely controlled by De Beers through the DTC. If De Beers wishes 
to increase the price of diamonds, it has the power to do so. Similarly 
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it can cut, or reduce, the supply of diamonds to its sightholders for a 
period of time and exclude certain traders from buying diamonds. There 
are plenty of examples to show that De Beers does not hesitate to use 
its power. Any action from DTC has a profound impact on the whole 
chain of sightholders, traders, commission agents, workshop owners and 
karigars. And every one, from sightholder to karigar, knows this. 


IV 


In the following paragraphs I briefly sketch the way the diamond indus- 
try developed in Surat. The connection between India and diamonds 
is not unexpected. For centuries, the world depended on Indian mines 
for its supply of rough diamonds.—K is no coincidence that the most 
famous diamond in the world, the Koh-i-Noor, is an Indian diamond. But 
when mines were discovered elsewhere in the world and India's dried up, 
India's role in the diamond business faded. However, in the late 1950s, 
its connection with diamonds was re-established. This time its role was 
not that of supplier of rough stones, but as supplier of cheap labour to 
cut and polish the rough diamonds dug up in South America and Africa. 
According to Subadhra Patwa there are several reasons for the revival of 
the Indian diamond industry: 


According to some diamantaires the genesis of the present diamond 
industry of India is to be found in the jewelleries unloaded in the Indian 
market by Princes like Nizam of Hyderabad, Maharaja of Baroda, 
Prince of Jamnagar and ruler of Durbhanga, to mention a few. It was 
against the export of these jewelleries, [that] rough diamonds were 
allowed to.be imported in the fifties. The other main reason for the 
revival of the Indian diamond industry was recession in Western Europe 
and USA, closure of Suez Canal which directly increased the compet- 
itive strength of Indian export, as Western countries could not reach 
the Middle East market (Patwa 1997: 4). 


In Gujarat, the diamond trade was in the hands of Palanpur Banias, 
who were Jains from the district of Banaskantha. The first diamond 
workshops in Gujarat appeared in Navsari and Surat in the late 1950s. In 
the beginning it was still a fairly insignificant industry and growth was 
slow. Ten years later the situation had changed dramatically. In the second 
half of the 1950s De Beers had started an aggressive advertising campaign 
to persuade every American male to buy diamonds for his sweetheart(s). 
Even Marilyn Monroe joined in this campaign (‘diamonds are a girl's 
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best friend"). This campaign, which was later extended to Europe, proved 
immensely successful—in fact it is one of the most successful advertising 
campaigns ever. The demand for small, good quality diamonds sky- 
rocketed. European diamond workshops could not keep up with the 
demand and besides, to get a good profit from the sale of small diamonds, 
European labour was too expensive. India had diamond workshops and 
labour was cheap. So, from the early 1970s to the mid-1980s (with only 
a brief recession in 1979) Surat's diamond industry grew tremendously. 
Many hira karigars who started a diamond workshop in the 1970s or 
early 1980s became rich overnight. It was the ‘Golden Decade’ of Surat's 
diamond history—for the owners. 

One of the main problems of workshop owners in the ‘Golden Decade’ 
was the shortage of labour. The demand for diamonds was so high that 
there were simply not enough skilled hira karigars to do the work. This is 
where the Saurashtra Patels came in. The first Saurashtra Patels came to 
Surat in 1962. They were small farmers from villages around Gariyadhar, 
in the district of Bhavnagar, and from villages in Amreli. Saurashtra 
is a region that suffers frequent droughts and famines. Farmers who 
live in Amreli and Bhavnagar, which are more arid than other parts of 
Saurashtra, are always hit the hardest. The first Patel migrants from 
Saurashtra came to Surat to escape drought and famine. They became 
hira karigars in the diamond workshops of Saiyedpura and Mahidharpura 
and in other areas in the old city centre. These diamond workshops were 
owned by Surtis and most of the karigars were 'locals', coming from 
the city and from villages around Surat. One informant who came to 
Surat in 1963 described what it was like for Saurashtra Patels in the 


beginning: - 


The attitude of Surtis was not very friendly. The manners of Saurashtra 
Patels were poor, we were pure villagers coming from rural areas. We 
were badly clothed. Proper Surtis teased us: ‘That Kathiawad. .., 
that hiraghasu. When we passed on the street they threw little stones. 
Because we were strangers in urban areas. Varachha Road did not exist 
then. We were staying in Rampura, Saiyedpura and Mahidharpura— 
mostly with Muslims; they helped us. Surtis did not give us rooms. 
We started working hard. It was in our blood because of working on 
the farms. Many single men were here in the beginning, without their 
families. In the beginning, if there was one family here, then 25 single 
men would eat at that place. The wife would cook for all of them. 
Gradually, as they earned more, more families came. 
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Learning the basic skills of cutting and polishing diamonds is not 
difficult. It does not require any education and it can be mastered in 
two to three months. When in the early 1970s the industry began to grow 
in Surat, and Saurashtra suffered severe drought and famines in 1973 and 
1974, young Saurashtra Patel men from Amreli and Bhavnagar came in 
big numbers. They entered the workshops through an older brother or 
uncle or some person from their village. So many of them came that the 
local workers were quickly reduced to a small minority. The Saurashtra 
Patels themselves give, as an explanation for their successful ‘invasion’ 
of the industry, the fact that they were capable of working much harder 
than the Surtis. They were willing to work more than 18 hours a day; 
the Surtis were not. Although the Saurashtra Patels came in large num- 
bers, the orders for polished diamonds came in even greater numbers. 
The labour shortage problem of the workshop owners was not so easily 
solved. When during the second half of the 1970s more and more work- 
shops appeared, the competition for skilled workers increased. To attract 
and tie karigars to their workshops, owners began to pay them advance 
money: the notorious baki. At first the amounts were small: 400-500 
rupees for lodging, but as competition increased further, owners paid 
Rs 5,000 to 10,000 advance—big owners even went up to Rs 25,000. As 
far as the Saurashtra Patels are concerned, the baki system was the root 
of all evil—it was baki that caused most of the violence in the diamond 
industry between the late 1970s and late 1980s. Both workers and owners 
complained about the system. A diamond cutter commented on it thus: 


When cutters got advances they became slaves. They had to always 
work for that boss and do exactly what he said. Now, there is no 
pressure from the owner. Workers can refuse work if they want to. 
Earlier, when the cutters got an advance, if a cutter was ill for two or 
three months, the owner used to press him for his money and beat him. 


Another karigar said: 


Earlier, murder and torture existed in the diamond industry. It was 
because of the system of baki. If a karigar would ask for Rs 15,000 for 
marriage he would be exploited by the owner. The owner would give 
him bad quality rough diamonds so that he would earn Rs 50 instead of 
Rs 150. He could not leave the workshop. He could not repay. Then 
the owner sometimes killed the karigar. That sort of thing happened. 


Owners complained about the many karigars who cheated them. They 
disappeared without repaying the money. One of them claimed to have 
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gone bankrupt because of baki: he lost Rs 60,000 in 1984 to workers 
who left without returning their advance. The baki system continued 
to be used well into the second half of the 1980s and then it collapsed, 
probably because the baki amounts became too high and the violence too 
visible. I was told that there had been complaints to the DTC from the 
US, and that for some time the DTC refused to supply diamonds to Surat 
sightholders. Further, the international market was stagnating, and so the 
shortage of labour was less of a problem in the industry. 

Since 1990 the international diamond business has suffered from a 
recession. So Surat suffers too. Although most of the big workshops 
and factories have been doing relatively well despite the recession, many 
owners of small workshops have been forced to stop production. 


V 


Varachha Road is the domain of the Saurashtra Patels.Ó It is an area 
in the northeast of Surat, literally cut off from the rest of the city by 
the railway line. Most Surtis never come here, unless they have some 
business to attend to. When the first Saurashtra Patels came in the early 
1960s Varachha Road did not exist. There were two villages at that time, 
Karanj and Ashwini Kumar. Those who came to Surat in the 1960s could 
still find a place to live in the city, although with difficulty. But when the 
Saurashtra Patels came in such big numbers in the early 1970s, they were 
forced to look or accommodation in the surroundings of Surat. With the 
Saurashtra Patels followed the diamond workshops. Karanj and Ashwini 
Kumar became part of the city and changed into Varachha Road. Later, 
as Varachha grew, other villages (Fulpada and Kapodra) were swallowed 
up by it. 

The two main roads of Varachha are Varachha Road and Lambe 
Hanuman Road. The two roads run parallel from the back of Surat's 
railway station. Varachha Road is the longest and busiest. It is the main 
route to Kamrej and Highway No. 8 (to Baroda and Ahmedabad), so there 
is traffic day and night. On either side of Varachha Road there are shops, 
apartment blocks and housing societies. About halfway along Varachha 
Road, on the left, is the area where most of the diamond workshops are sit- 
uated. On the right is the ‘Mini Bazar’, the diamond market of Varachha 
Road. Some of the karigars live in the diamond workshops. Those who 


6 There are approximately three to four lakh Saurashtra Patels in Surat. The vast majority 
of them live on the Varachha Road. Since the mid-1980s there has been also a growing 
‘colony’, of Saurashtra Patels in Katargam, a suburban area in the north of the city 
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manage to get a room outside the workshops and those who live with their 
families are in crowded housing areas, like Ghanshyam Nagar, Kodiya 
Nagar, Mata Wadi and Trikam Nagar, with endless small streets and ugly 
housing blocks. The more wealthy Saurashtra Patels live in housing 
societies along Varachha Road, like Sadhna Society, Saurashtra Society, 
Hansa Society, Hirabaug and Gurunagar, or in the recently built modern 
apartment buildings on Lambe Hanuman Road. 

Every day, around twelve o'clock, the famous Varachha ‘Lunch Hour’ 
begins, except on Tuesdays, when all diamond workshops on Varachha 
are closed. Within ten minutes Varachha Road, and all the streets leading 
from the diamond workshops are flooded with thousands of Karigars. 
Most of them are on foot—only those who live far away are on bicycle. 
For about half an hour traffic is chaotic. It is an amazing sight. And 
one-and-a-half hours later the same procedure takes place in reverse. 

When karigars go for lunch at twelve o'clock most of them have already 
worked for at least four hours. They start again at two o'clock and, if the 
owner.has enough diamonds, they continue until 8 p.m. Workers who 
have their families in Surat usually go home after work and sit outside 
in the evening with their friends and neighbours. The ones who live in 
the workshops usually go to have dinner after which they sit with fellow 
karigars at the pan shop. Apart from the regular cinema theatres, video 
theatres are quite popular nowadays. Karigars go to watch dirty movies 
or cricket matches. By eleven p.m. the doors of the factory close, so 
they have to be back by then. It is estimated that, at present, about 40 per 
cent of the karigars live in Surat with their families (that number is still 
growing). The rest are ‘alone’, either living in the workshops or in rented 
rooms together with three or four other workers. One karigar explained 
to me why many of them live in the workshops: 


If a person is single he cannot easily get a room. If he gets a room, 
it is not a good room, it is too dark—where a family does not like to 
stay. Saving money is also a reason. If a single karigar has a room, 
he shares it with four or five other karigars. But it is a big problem 
for karigars to get housing. Many people will not give them a room 
because they think: ‘If four or five men have to take turns cleaning the 
toilet, they won't keep it clean.' Saurashtrians are narrow-minded, if 
there are mature young girls in the neighbourhood they will not give 
room to karigars. They don't trust the boys. . .or the girls. 


Another karigar who has been living in workshops ever since he arrived 
in Surat six years ago has a similar story: 
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I always live in the factories where I work. I would prefer to rent a 
room, but it is a problem. If a person has no family they do not give 
youaroom easily. In some areas they do so, in workshop-area they do. 
But then I can just as well stay in the factory, ... And in the factory 
there is no charge. What I do not like about living in the factory is that 
we have to come back at a particular time. At eleven o'clock they lock 
it up, so if you are late you have to quarrel and explain why you are 
late. And if some guest comes with you, they are not allowed inside 
the factory. 


Small diamond workshops have, at the most, twenty to twenty-five 
workers. They may operate four or five ghantis (four karigars usually sit 
on the floor around one ghanti). Some of the big diamond ‘factories’ in 
Surat have 300 or 400 karigars operating eighty to 100 ghantis. A ghanti, 
the machine on which the diamonds are polished, is a large wheel made 
of steel. Diamond powder in the form of a paste is applied to this wheel, 
which is driven by a motor. Karigars press the small diamonds (which 
they have put into wooden holders) onto the turning wheel for a few sec- 
onds, they then check what they have done with a magnifying glass and 
press the diamond onto the wheel again and again, until they have pol- 
ished all the fifty-eight facets necessary to create a ‘brilliant cut’ diamond. 
Apart from the regular ghanti, which costs about Rs 1,500, many work- 
shops now use the saran, or semi-ghanti. This is a much more expensive 
machine (Rs 50,000 to Rs 60,000). It looks like a regular ghanti, but here 
the diamond powder is impregnated into the wheel so there is no need to 
apply diamond powder all the time. Another difference with the regular 
ghanti is that the saran is built into a workbench so karigars do not sit on 
the floor while operating it. With the saran it is possible to work much 
more efficiently, so karigars can cut more stones per day. But the saran is 
not suitable for all the stages of the polishing process. It can only be used 
for round diamonds, so a lot of regular ghantis are-still used. In the small 
workshops, apart from a few ghantis and/or semi-ghantis they usually 
have one or two machines for ‘bruting’ (here the diamond is given its first 
rough shape—table, bottom, top). The bigger factories are divided into 
different sections for cutting, bruting, polishing, checking and assorting 
the diamonds. These factories usually consist of two or three storeys. The 
karigars have more space here than in the small workshops, ventilation 
is better and there are at least minimal toilet and washing facilities. 

Until now I have spoken only of karigars and owners. In reality the 
situation in the workshops is rather more complex. Especially in the bigger 
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diamond factories the degree of specialisation is considerable.’ All hira 
karigars who work in the ghanti area are paid per stone, but when it comes 
to the kind of work they actually do, they are far from a homogeneous 
group. Every karigar specialises in one particular phase of the process—a 
number of them specialise in cutting, others operate the bruting machines. 
The majority of workers, however, are involved in the polishing process 
which is further divided into several specialisations. You have karigars 
who polish only the ‘table’ of the stone. That is the fastest job. Table 
karigars can do 150 to 200 stones a day (Rs 1.50 to Rs 2 per stone). 
Karigars who do the bottom of the diamond get Rs 6 to Rs 10 per stone; 
so do the ones who shape the facets of the bottom. To do the top, two 
different karigars are necessary—one does the eight facets (Rs 4 to Rs 6 
per stone), one does the square (Rs 4 to Rs 7 a stone). 

This high degree of specialisation makes it difficult to give a general 
estimate of the monthly wages of the diamond cutter. And the specialisa- 
tion of the karigar is far from the only factor which determines his monthly 
earnings. How many stones a karigar can polish in a day depends on his 
skill, the quality of the stones he polishes and the extent to which the 
owner is able to secure a regular supply of diamonds. 

It is not difficult to learn how to polish a diamond. Within a few months 
a person is able to polish facets on the semi-ghanti. After that it is up to 
a karigar to develop greater accuracy and above all speed—the faster he 
can work, the more he earns. Accuracy and precision are very important 
in diamond polishing.® If the facets of a diamond are cut or polished in 
an incorrect way, they will not reflect light properly and the diamond will 
not display any brilliance—it will be what is called a ‘dead’ diamond. A 
dead diamond has no value, it looks worse than a piece of glass. Hira 
karigars who can work fast and accurately-—so-called ‘superkarigars’— 
aré not plentiful. Any workshop owner who has managed to attract one 
to his workshop will do much to keep him. But even accuracy and speed 
are not enough. It is the quality of his diamonds that determine how much 
a worker can earn. When the roughs are of good quality an average hira 
karigar can cut about fifteen to seventeen stones a day. In that case he 
earns about Rs 130 to Rs 150 a day. But when the roughs are bad, he 
earns only about Rs 50 to Rs 70 a day. A good rough may take 30 minutes 


7 Because of the introduction of new machinery and other techniques, the degree of 
specialisation is certainly higher now than rt was in the early days of the diamond industry" 
However, there has always been a certain degree of specialisation in the industry with 
karigars concentrating on one particular part of the cutting, bruting or polishing process. 

8 In fact, it is becoming more and more importadt I return to this later 
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to polish, a bad rough two hours—but the amount a karigar gets paid is 
the same. 

If a karigar is experienced and works for an owner who can give him a 
regular supply of good quality diamonds he will easily earn Rs 3,000 to 
Rs 3,500 per month. ‘Superkarigars’ earn Rs 7,000 to Rs 8,000 a month. 
But many karigars who work in a small workshop where the roughs are 
of bad quality and where the owner has an irregular supply of diamonds 
may not earn more than Rs 1,500 to Rs 2,000 a month. 

Besides karigars there are those who distribute, check and count the 
diamonds polished by each karigar. They work in a separate area which 
is closed off from the main ghanti area, except for a small counter win- 
dow through which karigars give and receive the diamonds. These 
"workshop managers' are the intermediaries between the karigars on the 
workfloor and the air-conditioned area of the diamond workshop. The 
air-conditioned area is the domain of the sorters and the owner and—if he 
has any—his assistants (usually a brother, son, brother-in-law or cousin). 
The sorters’ privilege of air-conditioning already reveals that they are 
the highest rank within the workforce. They stay in a separate—almost 
sterile—room, but unlike the workshop managers they are in no contact 
whatsoever with the karigars and the ghanti area. Their room is situated 
in another part of the building, usually close to the main office of the 
owner. I have no information about the wages of the *workshop man- 
agers’ end sorters—the elite of the diamond workforce, but I know that 
they do earn considerably more than most karigars. 

The majority of karigars are men, although for a few years there have 
also been some women (a few of the big factories have Ladies' Sections). 
Most are young, between 15 and 25—there are very few karigars above 
35. They start their apprenticeship when 14 or 15 years old. They sit next 
to an uncle or elder brother in the workshop to learn their skills and within 
a few months they are earning Rs 1,500 to Rs 2,000 a month. Whether 
owners pay per day, week or month depends on a number of things. In 
small workshops, where karigars often work for only short periods at a 
time because the supply of diamonds is irregular, many owners pay per 
day or week. In bigger workshops there are signs on the wall saying: 
“We do not pay per day’; payment is per month. Very often, however, the 
owner keeps the money earned by the karigar, which is only asked for 
when he needs it. One karigar explained to me: 


Both small and big factory-owners are always short of money. If an 
owner's capacity is 1 lakh rupees then he will buy for 1.5 lakh rupees. 
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That is why they like to keep our earnings. [When I asked why karigars 
do not put their money in a bank where they can get interest, he said:] 
We cannot keep a bank account easily. Banks have too much work and 
too few staff. They have no interest in 5,000 rupees, only in 5 lakhs. 
If the karigar does not take his money from the owner he will be given 
good roughs. This is his compensation—it is like interest. 


The karigars I spoke to said that they preferred this situation to the 
regular monthly payment of the really big factories on Varachha Road. 
In the big factories *everybody has to take his money every month. There 
it is like a government job,’ they explained. Many karigars didn't like 
working for the big factories at all, ‘because you can never come late or 
leave early and there are all kinds of rules." 

It is not unusual for a karigar to change to another workshop. Often 
this has to do with the supply of diamonds. If an owner cannot supply 
enough diamonds a day, the karigar will go find another workshop where 
the supply is better. But he tries to settle down in one place if possible. 
Rameshbhai, one of my informants, told me that in the last three years he 
had worked in twenty different workshops. I asked him whether he was 
an exception: i 


No. This is very common. If a karigar leaves:a workshop he works in 
three or four workshops for a few days, he tries here and there before 
he chooses the best one. It is true that I worked in twenty workshops, 
but mainly in four. At the other ones I stayed only for a short time. I 
left many workshops after half a day, because the roughs were no good. 
If the capacity of a karigar is Rs 200 a day, in this factory he earns only 
Rs 50. In these workshops most of the karigars are family members. 
If a new karigar comes into such a workshop he always leaves within 
two days. The problem is that these small workshops owners cannot 
afford better roughs, and they cannot sell at a good price. They cannot 
sell wholesale to Bombay like the big factory owners, they have to sell 
in the local market. 

I have never been without work, not even for a day. There is always 
enough work. If there are no proper diamonds from Antwerp some- 
times the factory closes for two hours a day. If a karigar leaves a 
workshop he will ask another karigar if he has work. You cannot go 
directly to an owner and ask for work, that is not possible. He will 
never give you work that way. You need to have a friend. It is very 
important to know many karigars. We are meeting constantly, eating 
together and visiting each other. If a karigar has worked somewhere 
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for a few days and he leaves, then his friend will get his money and 
give it to him. 


The issue of a steady supply of good quality roughs returns again and 
again in the comments of karigars. For karigars it is important to work 
with good roughs so that they can earn as much as possible. They tend 
to move from workshop to workshop in search of better roughs. Owners 
do not like this. They often complained to me about karigars leaving 
their workshops. But the diamond business is such that many owners 
cannot secure a steady supply of good quality diamonds throughout the 
year. To prevent karigars from leaving, they give them as many good 
quality roughs as they can, giving their best roughs to their most loyal 
karigars, who have been with them for a long time, who do a good job 
and behave according to their wishes. Apparently, towards the end of 
the year, around Diwali time, all workshop owners (the owners I spoke 
to about this denied it) say they have no good diamonds and give them 
only very bad roughs which they have kept back during the year. If 
true, this is a very clever strategy of the owners, as it is not useful for a 
karigar to leave his owner, because another owner will give him—as he 
is a new karigar—even worse roughs than his original owner. Further, 
it appears that owners refuse to take on new karigars during this time 
of the year. 

Giving karigars good roughs in exchange for keeping their wages can 
also be seen as a strategy by the owners to tie karigars to them, but 
it does not seem to be very effective. Several karigars said that when 
a diamond cutter decided to leave a workshop the owner usually gave 
him his money back without much trouble—‘If an owner makes trouble 
over repaying money or treats his karigars badly, other karigars will 
avoid his workshop. So most owners give workers their money, although 
sometimes it takes a while before they give it? Another way for owners 
to keep. karigars is to recruit them from their own kin and fram their 
home villages in Saurashtra—but only the owners of small workshops 
can use this strategy successfully. Even they know that a number of these 
kinsmen will go to other workshops after some time, if they can earn 
more there. 

The wages of karigars have steadily increased. This seems to be con- 
nected with the problem of keeping karigars: one owner said that he 
increased wages every year for this reason. 

It is fascinating to observe the continuous attempts of owners to get 
control over workers—first through the baki system and now through the 
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supply of good roughs. It is equally fascinating to see how karigars try 
to escape this control, either by running away with the advance or by 
leaving a workshop as soon as the owner stops supplying good roughs. 
How successful are the owners when it comes to controlling their Aira 
karigars? In the baki period—when there was great scarcity of labour— 
owners were more successful in controlling their karigars than they are 
today. Because of the extreme violence and intimidation used by owners 
at that time, and the large amounts of advance, which turned the karigars 
into ‘slaves’, there was little possibility of workers escaping. Today, the 
situation seems to be reversed. There is an abundant supply of labour, 
yet it appears that karigars have much more power. Working conditions 
have improved—especially in the bigger workshops and factories. Wages 
have gone up despite the recession that has continued since 1990. And 
karigars can leave a workshop—and take the money their owner kept for 
them—whenever they want. 

How is this possible? Firstly, not all karigars have profited equally 
from these recent developments. Only the ones who are experienced, 
highly skilled, and are fast and accurate workers have done so. But 
the question remains: why do owners today have less control over them? 
I think the answer is: overproduction. In 1990—after the ‘Golden 
Decade’—the price of diamonds on the international market tumbled 
because of overproduction. So DTC sharply reduced their supply of dia- 
monds to sightholders. As a result, the owners of small workshops have 
great difficulty securing a steady supply of diamonds, let alone good 
quality diamonds. One week they might have a lot of work, the next they 
have almost none. Competition with other Asian countries poses another 
problem. China now shares the production of low and medium quality 
diamonds below five cents and delivers better quality diamonds at lower 
prices. Surat has been forced to respond. Surat’s workshop owners are 
in a difficult position: they have to simultaneously improve the quality of 
their cutting and decrease their prices. But they cannot cut the wages of 
their karigars and at the same time demand a better quality of work from 
them. As long as the recession continues they have little choice but to try 
to attract as many skilled karigars as they can, even at increased wages, 
in order to stay in the race internationally. This means a substantial loss 
of profit for owners. Most of them have decided to accept this loss, as 
they are sure that DTC's strategy of cutting world supplies for a couple 
of years will drive the price of diamonds up again and end the recession. 
Because of these circumstances skilled karigars of Surat are now in a 
good position. 
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VI 


1 
The violence and the torture rooms mentioned by Engineer deserve some 
comment. Is it true that with the disappearance of the baki system, torture 
and murder also disappeared from Varachha Road? 

There were many stories about violence in the diamond workshops. 
It was said that in the late 1970s and 1980s karigars were tortured and 
that murders of karigars took place frequently. Karigars attributed this 
violence to the baki system. It was said that in those days it was easier 
for a karigar to steal diamonds because the organisation and means of 
registration of diamonds in the workshops was not as good as it is now. 
I found it interesting that neither owners nor karigars condemned the 
violence. They all said something like this: ‘Sure, the owners were very 
cruel. They used to torture, even kill workers. That is all true. But it 
was in the old days, when the baki system existed. They had to do all 
that. You cannot blame them. An owner cannot allow karigars to steal 
his property, can he? But it is not like that anymore. These things do 
not happen today.’ I did not find it so strange that owners defended the 
violent behaviour of owners in previous days, but that the karigars did 
the same was puzzling. 

I had been in Surat for some months when I first heard about the 
‘Chandra murder’. I heard of it by accident, and was surprised that nobody 
had told me about it. When I expressed my surprise to a few karigars 
they said they had not thought about it because it was not important. 
Sometimes these things happened. It was the karigar’s own fault, some 
of them said. 

In January 1996 a karigar had been shot dead at Chandra Exports, a 
relatively big diamond factory with a few hundred karigars on Varachha 
Road. What exactly happened is difficult to tell, because different people 
gave different versions of the event. Someone told me that several 
karigars were killed and that they were 13- to 14-year-old boys. Others 
said that karigars were only injured. But it seems that one young karigar 
was killed and a few others injured, and that a guard from the factory had 
fired the fatal shot. A karigar gave the following account: 


There was a karigar from outside, from Maharashtra I think. When 
these karigars from outside come here, they polish the diamonds and 
then exchange them—they exchange good quality diamonds for bad 
quality diamonds. Only those from outside do this, because they don’t 
know what the result will be. The Patel owners can be very cruel. 


i 
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Something like this happened to the Maharashtrian karigar. He was 
killed and some others who tried to intervene got injured. The boy 
was 17 years old. I believe they arrested the guard, but he was soon 
released. 


Jagdishbhai, a Saurashtra Patel owner of a diamond factory with 300 
karigars had a different version: 


A karigar had stolen diamonds and they were beating him. Other 
karigars grouped together to protest. The owner came by car to the 
factory and when he got out of the car he was surrounded by karigars 
on all sides. It was a threatening situation. One of the guards fired 
a shot. One karigar was hit accidentally. It was not the karigar who 
had stolen the diamonds. Nowadays many owners have a pistol in 
their office. SDA [Surat Diamond Association, an organisation for 
workshop owners and traders] arranges a license for us. This is because 
the last two or three years there have been attacks on factories by groups 
of robbers. 


Jagdishbhai’s account is interesting, for even though the exact facts of 
this case remain unclear, it shows that tensions continue to arise and that 
violence has not disappeared. 

The Chandra case was not so unusual. The use of violence of workshop 
owners was confirmed by a Saurashtra Patel medical practitioner who had 
his clinic on Varachha Road. He said: 


It happens, yes. When there is a loss of costly material or a karigar 
is suspected of stealing diamonds the owner will torture him. There 
is no intention of killing the man, but they don’t know when they 
go too far. Sometimes a worker gets killed—it happens a few times 
every year. 


The difference is that it happens less frequently than during the baki 
period. 

The reactions of many karigars to the violent behaviour of owners 
were surprising. Regarding torture and murder during the baki period, or 
regarding the Chandra case, they often implied or even explicitly said that 
it was the karigar's own fault. The karigar should have known how cruel 
the owners can be. Saurashtra Patel owners do not go to the police, they 
take the law into their own hands. This is very natural, said the karigars, 
because the police do not do anything. How can an owner allow theft of 
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his valuable property? He has to punish a karigar who steals or cheats 
him.” : 

Why did many karigars seem so ‘forgiving’ towards their bosses? 
There had never been any organised form of protest against violence 
or other misbehaviour by the owners. I found—with some difficulty— 
two karigar organisations on Varachha Road. Both were established 
by political parties: the BJP and Congress. Both tried to attract the 
attention of karigars through meetings and newspaper articles, but both 
had very few members. I did not find a single karigar who even knew 
that these organisations existed and they were clearly not interested in 
them either. 


Vil 


There are several possible reasons why this is so. More precisely, there 
are several reasons why the workforce is fragmented, making it difficult 
for hira karigars to unite for a common cause. Firstly, there is great 
differentiation between hira karigars. In terms of status, skill, wages, 
working and living conditions there is a world of difference between a 
young inexperienced ‘table’ karigar who works and sleeps in his uncle’s 
small workshop and earns Rs 1,500 month and the ‘superkarigar’ who 
works on a semi-ghanti in one of the bigger diamond factories, lives with 
his family in a rented apartment on Varachha Road and earns Rs 8,000 
a month. Apart from these differences between karigars, there are the 
"workshop managers' and sorters who stand in between the karigars and 
the owners. 

Much of the diamond industry revolves around the issue of getting 
a regular supply of good quality diamonds. This not only goes for the 
traders and workshop owners in Surat, but also for the hira karigars. 
Competition between the workers is considerable—it is all about finding 
a workshop owner who can provide a regular supply of good roughs. If he 
cannot, karigars will go in search of a better owner. The 'superkarigars? 
are in the best position. They have no problem getting good roughs 
and good working conditions. Those who are in the worst situation are 
karigars who have just entered the industry and have to work in the 
small workshops. The supply of diamonds is highly irregular there and 
the quality often bad. The owner is usually a family member, a friend 


? Not all the karigars reacted like this, as Jagdishbhai's account of the protesting fellow 
karigars shows, but most of them did, at least to me. 
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of the family or someone from the village and for one year at least it is 
impossible for him to leave this workshop. In between these two extremes 
is a large group of more or less experienced diamond cutters who go 
from one workshop to another continuously in search of good roughs. 
How successful they are depends on their skills and their contacts. The 
high degree of specialisation, the competition between workers for good 
roughs and the resulting turnover of workers between workshops make 
it very difficult for workers to come together and to organise strikes and 
mass protest. 

Secondly, karigars are probably afraid to protest. Nobody likes to be 
beaten up, tortured or killed. Stories about the ruthlessness and cruelty 
of the owners during the baki period are still frequently told. Some 
owners, who are notorious for their cruelty during the baki days, are now 
among the biggest diamond factory owners on Varachha Road. They 
have offices in Bombay, Hong Kong, New York and Antwerp. They 
make millions of dollars. Now they are the most powerful people on 
Varachha Road. Who would dare to protest against them? Generally 
it is known in Surat that, even though the Varachha area is part of the 
city, the Saurashtra Patel leaders rule on Varachha Road. Whenever 
there is trouble there, it is taken care of locally—without interference 
from the police or other municipal authorities. Saurashtrians often boast 
about the safety on Varachha Road. Men walk around with diamonds 
worth thousands of dollars in their pockets. Once I was with a small 
group of owners when—amidst laughter from the others—one owner 
demonstrated to me how safe he felt on Varachha Road. He said he often 
carried Rs 50,000 in cash with him. And out came all the 100 rupee- 
notes: from the pockets of his trousers and his shirt, from his shoes and 
his socks, from his belt and, eventually, from his wallet. He said, ‘The 
Saurashtra Patels of Varachha Road have their own law, that is why it 
is safer here than in other parts of the city.” Any karigar who wants 
to protest publicly—either alone or in a group—against an owner of a 
diamond workshop has to be a brave man. s 

Kinship is important in the sense that owners and karigars all know 
what it is like to cut and polish diamonds, since practically all owners 
once were karigars. Kinship is also important as the large majority of 
karigars and owners come from the same caste: the Saurashtra Patels. 

All Saurashtra Patel owners appear to have started their careers as 
karigars. Those who came in the 1960s and 1970s worked as karigars 
for two or three years. Then, with money of their own or with a loan from 
a relative or a former boss, they started their own workshops. In smaller 
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workshops today the owner sometimes still works along with his karigars 
when it is busy, but this is unusual. In some workshops—both small and 
big—karigars come to show their work to the owner personally and to 
discuss technical problems they have with cutting or polishing a certain 
diamond. This is not common, however. It depends on the owner himself. 
One owner, who had been a karigar for three years before he started his 
own workshop, now had 300 karigars working for him. He was still 
very interested in developing new cuts and techniques. Whenever he had 
the time he experimented on the ghanti, developing new cutting designs 
together with his best karigars. He may have been an exception. But 
karigars more than once said that they felt that owners knew what it was 
like for them. This, they claimed, was why many owners let their karigars 
sleep in the factories for free, because they understood their problems of 
finding rooms. Many of them gave loans to karigars because: ‘We are 
all brothers.’ One important aspect of this ‘kinship’ between owners and 
workers is that it gives many karigars hope that it is conceivable for them 
to one day become owners themselves. This may also make it more 
difficult for them to organise strikes and protests against owners. 

Regarding caste, it is interesting that the vast majority of karigars, 
owners, commission agents and traders in the Surat diamond industry are 
all Saurashtra Patels. But until the mid-1970s the Saurashtra Patels hardly 
existed as a unified caste with a distinct identity. The name existed, but 
it was mainly used by others to distinguish them from Patels from other 
parts of Gujarat. The ‘Saurashtra Patels’ as a caste community began 
to coalesce only about fifteen to twenty years ago. The origins of this 
development lie not in Saurashtra, but in Surat. From there it spread to 
other cities in Gujarat and to Saurashtra itself. 

The first Saurashtrian pioneers who entered the diamond industry of 
Surat in the early 1960s were known as Kanbi Patels.!° Like all Kanbi 
Patels the Saurashtrian Kanbi Patels had two main branches (subcastes): 
Leva and Kadva. Members from these two main subcastes did not inter- 
marry. The Leva Kanbis of Saurashtra had further subdivisions which 
were their actual endogamous units: the Gohilwadiya, the Halari, the 
Zalawadiya and the Sorathiya. These units were bound to particular 


10 Kanbi Patels can be found all over Gujarat There are many divisions within this caste 
and until recently there was little dispute about the fact that the Kanbi Patels from Saurashtra 
were ranked lowest among them. This means that until recently there was very little contact 
and certainly no intermarriage between Kanbi Patels from Saurashtra and Kanbi Patels from 
other parts of Gujarat 
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geographic areas.!! The Gohilwadiyas, for example, originated from a 
region which corresponds roughly with the district of Bhavnagar; the 
Halaris came from the district of Amreli. 

In the early 1960s many Kanbi Patels were farmers who owned small 
plots of land. One decade earlier they had worked the land of the Darbars, 
or Kathi Rajputs, the members of the then dominant caste in Saurashtra. 
The Darbars used to own most of the land in Saurashtra. But in 1951 
important Land Reform Acts were implemented and the Darbars lost most 
of their land to the Kanbi Patels. For a long time there was violence and 
intimidation of the Patels. In the 1960s and 1970s many Patels—to escape 
drought, famine, and the Darbars—came to Surat. Initially they were 
mostly Leva Kanbis from the districts of Bhavnagar and Amreli. Many 
of them soon earned a lot of money in the diamond industry. They were 
able to send a substantial part of it back to their families in Saurashtra, who 
bought houses and land, cars and other luxuries. Schools and hospitals 
were established in Bhavnagar and Amreli. The money came from Leva 
Kanbis working with diamonds in Surat. Attracted by their success, 
fellow caste members from Bhavnagar and Amreli, Leva Kanbis from 
other parts of Saurashtra, and later Kadvas from other parts of Saurashtra, 
came to the city to try their luck in the diamond industry. Varachha Road 
developed very fast into a ‘Mini Saurashtra': housing societies, schools, 
and hospitals were built with money donated by the big diamond factory 
owners and traders. From the mid-1970s Varachha Road was generally 
regarded as the domain of the ‘Patels from Saurashtra'. For the first time 
Kanbi Patels from all over Saurashtra—many of whom had never come 
into contact before— were living and working together in one confined 
area of Surat. Suddenly it was possible for a Gohilwadiya and a Halari to 
exchange experiences about the way they had been treated by the Darbars 
in their home villages in Saurashtra—or about the way they were treated 
by the Surtis. The Surtis saw and treated them as one group of outsiders, 
as ‘Patels from Saurashtra’. It is around this time that the Kanbi Patels 
of Surat began tc adopt the name of 'Saurashtra Patels'. 

In 1982 some young educated Leva Kanbis established the Saurashtra 
Patel Sewa Samaj. At their first meeting they talked about three issues: 
promoting education among Saurashtra Patels, creating unity among 
them and how to persuade them not to spend huge amounts of money in 
marriage ceremonies. They set up an education fund, organised meetings 
for Saurashtra Patels from Surat to come together, and at these meetings 


11 Ag such they somewhat resemble the gols, or marriage circles, of Kanbi Patels of other 
parts of Gujarat. 
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started promoting education and mass marriages. They asked the few big 
diamond factory owners to donate money. Some owners gave, but most 
were not particularly interested. 

In 1984 something important happened: the Mangadh Mass Murder. 
In the village of Mangadh (Gariyadhar Taluk, Bhavnagar District), twelve 
Kanbi Patels were murdered by Darbars. The murderers were known, but 
were not arrested. The Saurashtra Patels of Surat reacted furiously. In 
Varachha, one lakh Saurashtra Patels gathered at Sardar Chowk, around 
the statue of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Many Saurashtra Patels still 
call this square the Mangadh Chowk. There was a procession from 
Mangadh Chowk to the Collector's office, where the Saurashtra Patels 
demanded that the murderers be arrested. In seventy buses Saurashtra 
Patels went to Gandhinagar to a rally, and even more buses went to the 
funeral in Saurashtra. After fifteen days and a lot of high-level politi- 
cal lobbying—even the Home Minister of the central government paid a 
visitto Mangadh—the murderers were arrested. They were given life sen- 
tences. For the Saurashtra Patels of Surat their victory over the Darbars 
was complete: the Darbars could never bully or harass them again, they 
were utterly defeated, because of the unity of the Saurashtra Patels. 

After the Mangadh Mass Murder rallies and their outcome, the 
Saurashtra Patel Sewa Samaj (SPSS) flourished. It opened an office on 
Varachha Main Road, published a monthly magazine, and created more 
funds to help needy Saurashtra Patels. It also began to organise meet- 
ings and mass marriages. These were very successful. The foundation of 
the SPSS was followed by an explosion of small Saurashtra Patel caste 
associations. Within a few years about 150 small organisations were 
set up in Surat. Interestingly, the majority of these associations were 
not established on the basis of subcastes or smaller endogamous units, 
they were based on villages, talukas and districts. This does not mean 
that the endogamous units were no longer important. They still were. 
Although marriages between Gohilwadiyas and Halaris did take place in 
Surat, they were far from common. Marriages between Levas and Kadvas 
have been even more rare. Nevertheless, the Saürashtra Patels in Surat 
today do not feel the need to organise themselves on the basis of these 
endogamous units.!? 


12 This is interesting because in earlier research on caste associations in Baroda (in 1992) 
I found that many caste associations are based on endogamous units. One of their main 
functions is to facilitate the search for a suitable Marriage partner. Other information on 
contemporary caste associations in Gujarat points in that direction as well. See for instance, 
Rutten (1995) and Streefkerk (1991). 
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The Saurashtra Patel meetings and their mass marriages are big events 
in Surat—sometimes more than 50,000 caste members come together. At 
these big gatherings, speeches emphasise the need for unity of the com- 
munity, especially given the recession in the diamond industry. The need 
for education and the need to ‘remove bad customs’ are also stressed. 
‘Diamond wallahs' who donate lakhs of rupees are honoured on the 
stage and the mass marriages are broadcast live on local TV and all 
over Saurashtra. Three or four times a year 200 to 300 couples marry 
in these mass-marriage ceremonies. All of this is financed by tbe big 
diamond wallahs. For the last few years, local Patels from Surat, who 
until recently looked down on the Saurashtra Patels, have been invited 
to come to these meetings and mass marriages, and have started coming. 
Slowly but steadily, the Saurashtra Patels are improving their caste status. 

Whether or not the Saurashtra Patels can actually be considered a united 
caste, in the eyes of many Saurashtra Patels their unity has been the 
important key to their social acceptance and their success as a commu- 
nity. Saurashtra Patels can no longer be ignored or bullied by anyone. In 
the 1960s, in Saurashtra the Darbars had bullied them, while in Surat the 
Surtis had thrown stones at them. Now the Darbars are defeated and the 
Surtis greet them and secretly envy them. The Saurashtra Patels realise 
that none of this would have been possible without the diamond industry 
and the huge financial support of ‘their’ big diamond wallahs. Many of 
them feel that it is the diamond wallahs who have made the Saurashtra 
Patel community respected—that it is thanks to them that the Saurashtra 
Patels are now a community to be reckoned with: socially, economically 
and politically. 

Informants on Varachha Road continually emphasised caste unity and 
presented the big diamond wallahs as heroes of the community. There 
is a great sense of pride about what the Saurashtra Patels of Surat have 
achieved. But this feeling of unity and pride possibly creates a serious 
obstacle when it comes to the organisation of strikes and mass protests in 
the diamond industry. It helps to explain, I suggest, why karigars seem 
willing to forgive owners their sins of the past and the present. After all, 
as one karigar put it: ‘All the big diamond wallahs were once simple 
Kanbi Patel farmers—like us. They came to Surat with little more than 
the clothes they were wearing, and through hard work and their business 
instinct they became rich and powerful. Every karigar dreams at night 
that one day he will be one of them.’ 
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Asking for and giving baki: 
Neo-bondage, or the interplay 
of bondage and resistance in the 
Tamilnadu power-loom industry 


Geert De Neve 





This paper on labour relations in the power-loom industry of the south Indian town 
Kumarapalayam (Salem district, Tamilnadu) explores the dynamics of this practice of 'ask- 
ing for and giving bakı’, employers’ advances to their labourers, which has now become 
a widespread custom within this capitalist, industrial and urban setting. The introduction 
of this practice is related to the manufacturer-employers' search for a stable, skilled and 
disciplined workforce, the entry of a non-traditional weaving caste (Vellalar Gounder) into 
this industry, and the exclusion of particular groups on the basis of caste, gender and skill. 
The effects of giving advances on labour relanons and labour turnover, however, reveal the 
problematic nature of this practice. Although employers have undoubtedly attempted to 
reintroduce through debt a form of labour attachment within this small-scale power-loom 
industry, the effectiveness of this strategy is highly paradoxical as labourers continuously 
escape bonds by moving to other employers, factories and even towns. It is suggested that 
a study of the dynamics and dialectics of imposing bonds and escaping ties may further 
our understanding of how labour bondage and its contestation take shape in an urban, 
industrial context 
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I 
Introduction 


Situated at the confluence of three rivers, the Cauvery, the Bhavani and 
the Saraswati, the ancient town of Bhavani has a long history both as a 
holy place visited by saints and devotees and as a centre for handloom 
weaving. Here, the jamakkalam carpet is woven and the weavers of the 
town are proud of their products which are well known all over India. On 
the other side of the Cauvery river and linked by a bridge, is the town 
of Kumarapalayam, which was a flourishing handloom centre up to the 
1950s, when power-looms were introduced and the production of hand- 
woven carpets and saris was gradually replaced by the manufacturing of 
machine-made lungis and various types of cloth for the export market. 
Today, Kumarapalayam is a vibrant business and manufacturing centre, 
bustling with bullock-carts, vans, scooters and bicycles, all transporting 
yarn and cloth to factories and shops. The incessant rattling of the power- 
looms fills the town day and night with a deafening buzz which in many 
ways reflects the dynamics and vitality of Kumarapalayam. These two 
towns formed the location of my fieldwork in Tamilnadu, carried out 
between August 1995 and January 1997. 

This paper will focus on Kumarapalayam and, more precisely, on rela- 
tions between factory owners and wage labourers in its power-loom indus- 
try. I examine the practice of asking for and giving baki, that is, the 
advance which the labourers receive at the moment of recruitment. Over 
the last twenty-five years this practice of giving advances to labourers 
and thus binding them through debt, which has often been considered as 
characteristic of feudal or semi-feudal relationships, has been introduced 
within this capitalist, industrial and urban setting. I argue that the ori- 
gins of this practice lie in the employers’ attempts to attract, retain and 
discipline labour within a competitive market. 

Labour shortage, in a highly fragmented labour market, combined with 
expanding demand, encourages capitalist entrepreneurs to pursue strate- 
gies that ensure a permanent labour force. The introduction of advances 
to workers will also be linked to the entry of the Vellalar Gounder, a caste 
of farmers, into this industry from the early 1970s onwards. I also explore 
the effects of this practice on labour relations and labour mobility within 
the power-loom sector. Some of the discourses surrounding the practice 
of asking for and giving baki will be addressed. Finally, I will indicate 
how the attempt of employers to reintroduce a form of labour attach- 
ment through debt within this small-scale power-loom industry is highly 
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problematic and contradictory both for industrialists and for workers. 
Factory owners seek to impose their power but labourers resist it and 
repeatedly attempt to escape it. Their quiet resistance, though not fully 
successful, is nevertheless effective in preventing the unrestrained impo- 
sition of power from above. 


II 
The arrival of the Gounders, labour shortage 
and the introduction of baki 


When the power-looms were started up in Kumarapalayam during the 
late 1950s, Devangar Chettiyars and Kaikolar Mudaliyars, the two main 
handweaving castes of the area, were the first to purchase and install 
power-looms. They ran their small factories largely with family labour, 
or they employed people closely connected to them through kin and 
caste. Having been handloom weavers before, most families were used © 
to engaging only domestic labour and their handloom production had 
been predominantly household based. With the rapid development of 
the power-looms, however, they were forced to employ labourers from 
outside and did so through localised networks of neighbourhood, kin and 
caste! Labour was abundantly available and advances were not given at 
the time of recruitment. 

From the early 1970s onwards, however, the industry experienced 
explosive growth and numerous new factories arose in and around the 
town. It was during this period that Vellalar Gounders entered the indus- 
try. Coming from medium-sized farming families in the villages sur- 
rounding Kumarapalayam, these sons of relatively well-off farmers had 
been working for several years in the patrai (workshops) of Devangars and 
Mudaliyars and, with-the experience gained there, now began setting up 
their own power-loom units. In 1972 nineteen Gounders started their own 
power-loom units and organised themselves in the Kongu Sangam (Kongu 
Vellalar Gounder Power-loom Association). Many other Gounders fol- 
lowed and many new factories were set up on the border of the town, 
where agricultural fields were converted overnight into industrial estates. 
Unlike the Devangars and Mudaliyars, the Gounders did not have to invest 
heavily in land, since that was an asset they already possessed. Most of 
them did not even have to take loans, since they had the money, to con- 
struct buildings and to purchase looms. Gounders state that it was their 
economic surplus from agriculture that they transferred to this expand- 
ing and lucrative industry. Devangar and Mudaliyar owners confirm this 
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by their envious observation that the Gounders were at an enormous 
advantage, compared to them, because of the wealth that the Geunders 
had accumulated in agriculture. 

As newcomers in the industry, the Gounders faced a serious problem 
of labour recruitment. Unable to rely on family labour, because their kin 
stayed back in the villages where they took care of the fields, these young 
industrialists had to attract outside labourers from the very beginning to 
operate their looms. The majority of workers belonged to Devangar and 
Mudaliyar weaving castes and increasingly also to the Vanniyar caste (tra- 
ditionally agricultural labourers). In order to attract labourers from these 
other castes, the Gounders employed an aggressive strategy of labour 
recruitment: they initiated the giving of baki (advance) or munnpanam 
(advance money) to the workers they engaged. Initially, only small sums 
were given and the advance seldom exceeded Rs 50 or Rs 100. Labour- 
ers were not given advances elsewhere and so were eager to join the 
Gounders' factories. In this way, the latter were able to secure a labour 
force and expand their factories. At this time, Devangar and Mudaliyar 
factory owners did not engage in this practice. They continued to rely on 
their established networks for labour recruitment and maintained good 
relationships with their workers. 

Labour shortage, however, was not only caused by the expansion of 
the industry and the buoyancy of demand. The fragmentation of the 
labour market of the power-loom industry is due to a number of fac- 
tors. First, there is the continued exclusion of untouchable castes from 
this occupation. Production is organised in small workshops and factories 
(patrai), often attached to the houses of owners who are Kaikolar Mudali- 
yars, Devangar Chettiyars or Vellalar Gounders. Most of these owners are 
unwilling to employ Harijans in their factories. This is partly because they 
want to avoid clashes between workers of different castes, and partly 
because they prefer to keep Harijan workers out of the ‘domesticated’ 
workshops where water is shared, food exchanged and close cooperation 
takes place on a daily basis. Secondly, the power-loom workforce is still 
predominantly male. Although employers are eager to recruit women 
workers, emphasising that they are more reliable and diligent than men, 
women still constitute only one-third of the workforce and are almost 
entirely confined to the winding and reeling sections of the workshops. 
The major restriction on women's access to the power-loom jobs lies in the 
control that fathers and husbands continue to exert over their labour. Men 
seldom allow their daughter or wife to operate looms in a system of alter- 
nating day and night shifts and in factories where men and women from 
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different caste and kin backgrounds work side by side. In a study of tex- 
tile employment in the Coimbatore District during the 1960s and 1970s, 
Isa Baud similarly pointed out how recruiting employers in the power- 
loom industry stated ‘that they are completely indifferent to the gender of 
the person they employ, because they cannot get enough workers to man 
the looms. . . . More often constraints for the women workers come from 
their own families. Parents prefer to know the employer, or even to have 
a male family member working in the same unit' (Baud 1991: 79). Up to 
this day, almost all female power-loom operators are chaperoned by their 
fathers, husbands or brothers, who work next to them in the same shift. 
A third factor adding to the fragmentation of the labour market is the 
level of skill required.! In the reeling and winding sections of the work- 
shops, skill is hardly an issue. Today, these tasks are no longer manually 
performed as the winding and reeling wheels are connected through a 
belt with an engine. The job involves little skill as the worker only has to 
replace the wound cones and pins, and to fix broken threads. These jobs 
are exclusively allocated to women, who can learn them in a few days. 
The operating of looms, however, requires.more skill. Here two factors 
are crucial. First, skill develops out of on-the-job training and experience. 
There is no formal education within the industry and young men learn the 
weaving and the technical aspects of the looms at work. From the age of 
14 or 15 onwards, boys start accompanying their fathers, elder brothers or 
close relatives to the factories where they get to observe the work process 
and have the various tasks explained to them. As the transfer of skill is 
based on the willingness of elders to teach youngsters on the job, skills are 
largely reproduced within circles of kin and caste relations. The lack of 
formal training makes it difficult for outsiders to enter the occupation and 
to acquire the^"necessary skills. Power-loom operators are aware of these 
restrictions and are seldom eager to expend the time and effort needed to 
train a person, unless they know him or her personally. By introducing 


1 In her contribution to this volume, Miranda Engelshoven describes a remarkably similar 
development 1n the diamond industry m Surat, Gujarat. A booming industry during the 
1970s resulted ın a shortage of labour: the demand for diamonds was so high that there were 
not enough skilled labourers to do the work, even though cutting and polishing diamonds 
can be mastered in two td three months. During the same period, the Saurashtra Patels 
‘invaded’ the industry, which in turn enhanced the competition for skilled labour, The 
workshop owners, thus, began to pay the notorious baki to attract and tie karigars. Karin 
Kapadia, in this volume, also discusses the role of skill in the gem-cutting industry of Tiruchi, 
Tamilnadu. The giving of bakı, she argues, is closely tied to an attempt to immobilise a 
skilled workforce and to silence worker resistance in an industry where skill is a crucial 
asset ` 
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his employer as he is obliged to work for him until the money advanced 
has been repaid. Recently, the giving of these advances has become a 
general custom in Kumarapalayam so whenever a factory owner employs 
a labourer he has to give baki. 

A census conducted among a sample of 300 labourers employed in the 
power-looms of Kumarapalayam revealed that more than 75 per cent of 
the workers in the sample received baki and were, thus, indebted to their 
employers (see Appendix 1). Equally impressive is the extent to which 
workers were indebted. More than 67 per cent received Rs 1,000 or 
more, and more than 26 per cent received baki of over Rs 5,000. Sixteen 
workers out of 300 got an advance of more than Rs 10,000. Male and 
female power-loom operators and women engaged in winding and reeling 
received the highest advances. Children (classified here as those below 
the age of 18), who were engaged in reeling, winding and other side-jobs, 
received substantial baki, often amounting to thousands of rupees. The 
importance of these sums becomes evident when we relate them to the 
workers’ income. A power-loom operator, for example, earns an average 
of around Rs 400 per week. Baki of Rs 5,000, therefore, represents about 
three months' gross income, while baki of Rs 10,000 is equivalent to half 
a year's income. For a woman worker who receives a weekly wage of 
less that Rs 200 for winding, an advance of Rs 5,000 amounts to more 
than half a year's income and Rs 10,000 to more than she can earn in 
an entire year. Thus baki represents not only a considerable amount of 
money in comparison with weekly wages, but also constitutes a unique 
opportunity for workers to get hold of a large sum. 

The practice of giving advances is also related to the employers' aim to 
attract particular workers to their factories. They are willing to advance 
more money to skilled workers, and to female workers. Since the 1980s, 
factory owners have been increasingly eager to employ female workers 
notonly as a response to an enhanced demand for labour, but also because, 
as they state explicitly, women are harder-working, easier to discipline 
and in many ways less troublesome than men. The often huge advances 
which they today hand out to women patently reflect the owners' prefer- 
ence for female workers and the crucial role of baki in attracting them. If, 

' for example, a husband and wife with one or two children are employed 
in the same factory, the owner might also be prepared to give them a 
higher advance as he knows that a whole family cannot easily escape 
with the money and move to another factory. Advancing a larger sum of 
money for an entire family unit might enable him to hold onto the work- 
ers for a longer period of time. Husband and wife usually also prefer to 
be employed in the same factory, partly because they can then negotiate 
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In Kumarapalayam, however, no ‘hidden profitability’ can be found 
behind the growing practice of giving baki and binding labourers within 
the power-loom industry. Firstly, within each power-loom factory the 
level of wages is determined by a number of variables, as I indicated 
above, which are unrelated to the ainount of baki taken, Within the same 
factory, employers do not lower the wages of those workers to whom they- 
provide a larger baki. Obviously there is some variation between factories 
and an employer who pays relatively high wages is much less likely to pay 
substgntial baki advances. Secondly, on a practical level, the lowering 
and increasing of wages according to the levels of baki taken would result 
in an endless process of adjustment and readjustment of wages—which, 
my informants stressed, would simply be unfeasible. Not only do most 
workers get different advances from the outset, which would result in 
different wages for all of them, but some gradually pay back their debts 
while others get more advances and accumulate their outstanding debt 
overtime. Thirdly, neither the employers nor the labourers implied the 
notion of loan or interest when discussing the practice of baki giving. 
The baki, my informants argue, was an advance given at the moment of 
recruitment (and often increased during the period of employment) to 
attract.a sufficient supply of labour and to maintain a stable labour force 
over time. Often, the labourers were simply unable to repay the debt 
and the employers were aware that the money advanced would never be 
returned to them. Finally, any theoretical model which sees baki as a loan 
and focuses on the issue of interest payment neglects the importance of the 
main sum which makes up the baki itself. In Kumarapalayam, these sums, 
which today amount to thousands of rupees, are far more important to 
employers than the possible interest they could gain from them. They are 
much more concerned about reclaiming the principal than gaining interest 
fróm it. When I asked whether his employees paid interest on the baki 
they got, one Gounder factory owner answered laughingly, 'I probably 
will never see the money (the baki) itself back, so how could I expect to 
get interest on it?’ And indeed his concern—like that of most of the other 
factory owners—was for tens of thousands of rupees which he had laid 
out in advances. Although long-term profit calculation is undoubtedly 
present in the minds of the power-loom owners, in Kumarapalayam there 
is no direct and immediate financial profit in giving advances to workers. 
Attracting a permanent supply of labour, selecting particular types of 
workers and disciplining the labour force are the primary concerns of the 
factory owners who, in a highly competitive and fluid environment, try 
to attain this goal by attempting to bind their labourers through debt. 
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IV 
Giving and asking for baki 


I now turn to the factors which push an employer to give and a worker 
to ask for baki. The eagerness and willingness of factory owners to 
give baki to a newly employed worker depend on the extent to which 
they need labour. As one Gounder said: ‘When we came to the power- 
looms, during the 1970s, we needed a lot of labour and at that time, 
we would have given any amount to the workers in order to get them to 
work in our factories. Or, as Palanisamy, a successful Gounder power- 
loom owner whose father started in the business about thirty years ago, 
confirmed: “The Gounders who recently entered the industry had merely 
sold the lands of their fathers and invested in looms withoutknowing what 
the profits would be. Whenever a labourer came to them and asked for an 
extra Rs 5 or Rs 10, they gave it without properly calculating. Just to keep 
their looms running.’ In 1996-97, however, export demand had seriously 
fallen, pushing a number of owners back into the production of lungis for 
the local market. During this period, owners were far more reluctant to 
give large advances than during earlier periods of high demand. 

Factory owners look for ‘good’, ‘skilled’ workers. Skilled workers 
are those who have been operating looms for several years and who have 
gained experience on different types of looms, and so know how to man- 
ufacture vatious kinds of cloth with a minimum of damage. A ‘good’ 
worker (nalla veelaikarar), however, is more than just a skilled worker. 
He is the one who works regularly, arrives on time and does not take 
unnecessary breaks. He does not make trouble in the workplace, looks 
after his looms properly and shows respect towards his fellow workers 
and his employer. He is also the kind of man who saves some money, 
looks after his family and does not spend lavishly on cigarettes, alco- 
hol or the cinema. Most importantly, he is the kind of person that the 
employer knows has not just come to get an advance and run away with 
it. Although this is the employers’ stereotype image of a decent labourer, 
itis an important marker of how they judge their workers, and presents a 
picture of whom they might be willing to give a larger baki to. 

When a new labourer turns up for a job, the owner will carefully inquire 
about his skills, where he has been working before and for how long, why 
he left the previous factory, and whether he still has to repay an outstand- 
ing debt to his previous employer. Besides inquiring about these issues, 
the owner will also try to contact the candidate's previous employer in 
order to confirm the information given. ‘Many labourers’, the owners 
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complain, ‘either still have debts which they have escaped from and 
therefore do not mention, or have no debts whatsoever, but say they 
do in order to get a higher advance from their new employer. If they 
do not mention a debt with a previous owner’, they continue, ‘then that 
owner might one day find out where his labourer escaped to and come 
to us to reclaim it’ Therefore owners try to retrace the recent work his- 
tory of a candidate labourer before employing him or her in their own 
factory. In retracing the worker's past, the local sangams or power-loom 
owners’ associations form an essential medium through which informa- 
tion about workers is exchanged between owners. In Kumarapalayam, 
these sangams, as they are locally referred to, are simultaneously caste 
based and neighbourhood based. The Kongu Sangam, for example, is the 
power-loom association of the Kongu Vellalar Gounders. It is situated 
to the south of the town where most Gounders have recently developed 
their new power-loom factories. In that area, the power-loom owners are 
closely related to each other through caste, the neighbourhood and the 
sangam itself. They regularly inform each other about the background of 
the labourers in the neighbourhood, wages and advances given and other 
issues related to their business. The same solidarity between owners exists 
in the Mudaliyar Sangam and the Devangar Sangam in the centre of the 
town. If an owner who is a member of the Kongu'Sangam wants to inquire 
about a labourer who previously worked for an owner in another part of 
the town or in a nearby town, he will contact the sangam of that particular 
area and try to get information about that specific worker. These power- 
loom associations form tight networks of contacts through which crucial 
information for the owners is circulated, and in which their common 
interests are well protected. 

The practice of giving advances in Kumarapalayam is closely related to 
the entry of factory owners from the Gounder community into the power- 
loom sector from the 1970s. Nevertheless, from the late 1980s onwards, 
employers belonging to the traditional weaving castes of Devangars and 
Mudaliyars also felt themselves increasingly forced to give advances 
to secure a sufficient labour force. The custom soon spread through- 
out the town and the area as a whole. However, Devangar and Mudali- 
yar owners in Kumarapalayam still try to recruit labour without giving 
baki and, when they give baki, they try to limit it to a small amount 
(see Appendix 2). The Mudaliyars, who have a long history as.a caste 
of Tamil weavers, continue to run smaller factories (with four to six 
looms) and to rely as much as possible on kin and caste for labour recruit- 
ment. As handloom weavers and home-based producers, the Mudaliyars 
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of heavy spending and constitute moments at which most families do not 
succeed in making ends meet. Although they might approach their clos- 
est kin for help and assistance, the latter are usually not able to provide 
anything more than their own labour power to assist them. Since banks do 
not hide their reluctance to disburse money for these occasions and private 
moneylenders are infamous for asking usurious interest rates, the last and 
often only resort left to the poor is the patraikarar (factory owner) for 
whom they are working. Getting an advance at the moment of recruitment 
or asking for some extra advance later on, which is then usually added to 
the total outstanding debt, forms the only way in which poor labourers 
can obtain credit at short notice and on an interest-free basis. Moreover, 
workers in the Kumarapalayam power-loom industry constitute a highly 
differentiated workforce, consisting not only of families who get a good 
income but also elderly people, divorced and widowed women and single 
women with dependent children for whom power-loom labour in shifts 
of twelve hours yields an income on which their households can barely 
survive. The majority of workers emphasised that they used the advance 
for dinamum selavu (daily expenses) or vitu selavu (household expenses) 
since their weekly income fell short of their total expenditure. Since 
labourers, find it difficult to ask openly for a pay rise and have no union 
in Kumarapalayam they resort to a more indirect strategy: they demand 
an ever-increasing amount of baki from their employers. 


V 
Bonds forged, bonds escaped 


The discourses surrounding the practice of giving baki vary. Factory 
owners in Kumarapalayam do not hide the fact that the practice of giving 
advances is part of an often desperate attempt to attract labourers and to 
force them to work in their factories. Maistries and labourers recognise 
that their employers are trying to bind them and they describe their work 
relations as a situation of kottadimai or bonded labour. They describe 
themselves as being like bonded agricultural labourers or permanent farm 
servants of the past (pannaiyal). This comparison is an interesting one, 
since power-loom labourers usually refer to pannaiyal as a bonded labour 
relationship which existed in agriculture in the past. Even the term adimai 
(slavery) is recalled to stress their entrapment in debts and relationships 
which they cannot always easily escape. The question remains, however, 
whether the terminology of bondedness which has been transferred from a 
past agricultural context also mirrors actual power-loom labour relations 
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today. The patraikarar do not deny that labour relations today contain 
features of bonded labour and they are eager to refer to the nearby town 
of Pallipalayam, where power-loom owners have succeeded in 'captur- 
ing’ a labour force. They have done this by providing their workers with 
enormous advances and with cheap houses surrounded by large com- 
pound walls and under constant surveillance. This allows owners to keep 
a firm eye on their workers and to prevent them from escaping the com- 
pound with thousands of rupees. Moreover, keeping the workers close 
at hand, on their own premises, allows owners to discipline their labour 
force much more easily. They can check whether a worker is really ill 
when he does not turn up at the factory, or force him to work when he 
is absent without any valid reason. It is reported that the Gounders of 
Pallipalayam do not refrain from using physical force to coerce their 
labourers to pay back an advance or to work regularly. In short, factory 
owners of Pallipalayam (especially the Gounders) have been rather suc- 
cessful in binding their labourers, not only by distributing large amounts 
of baki, but also by devising and implementing a variety of economic and 
non-economic forms of coercion. In Kumarapalayam, too, a number of 
Gounder employers have started to build houses for their workers in an 
attempt to tighten their control and to facilitate labour disciplining. Many 
employers prefer to have their workers living close to the factory and to 
have their own house attached to it so that they can control labourers 
more easily. When the owner lives away from the factory, workers on the 
nightshift might sleep at the looms or simply return home before the end 
of the shift. Owners who live next to the factory will often get up two or 
three times during the night to check whether the production process is 
running smoothly and without interruption. 

The dominant discourse among the patraikarar of Kumarapalayam 
centres on the so-called "labour problem', which they describe partly 
as the problem of labour shortage and partly as the difficulty they have 
in disciplining workers and maintaining a stable labour force over time. 
Owners take every opportunity to complain about the unruliness of the 
workforce and the extent to which they have lost their hold over labourers. 
Or, as a successful Gounder patraikarar expressed it: ‘What has been our 
greediness in the beginning has become our problem today.’ This ‘labour 
problem', as discussed by employers, seems to have many facets. 

First of all, employers emphasise the huge amounts of money they have 
distributed as advances and which they consider as 'lost' capital, since, 
as they claim, it does not yield them any interest and they cannot invest 
it in any other part of their business. They also see it as a ‘rotating’ form 
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of capital because it is transferred from worker to worker without being 
returned to them as long as they are in business: as soon as a worker leaves 
the factory and returns the money, it has to be given to the next worker who 
takes his place.^ Giving advances thus entails a huge loss of capital which 
could otherwise have been invested in the industry itself. Secondly, the 
breakdown of allegedly amicable relationships between employers and 
workers seems to be another dark side of the labour problem. Owners 
contend that, in the past, there was usually a good understanding between 
them and their workers: they had an open relationship and labourers who 
worked in their factories used to be almost a part of their own families.> 

` Today, they argue, there is no longer any respect for owners, nor for the 
work itself. ‘Now the workers’, the owners unanimously state, ‘only 
want to make a lot of money and to work as little as possible.’ A more 
critical Gounder, however, added: ‘It is only because of the selfishness 
of the Gounders, who kept increasing wages and advances for the sake 
of their own business, that labourers have become ever less satisfied with 
what they get.’ 

Behind such a romanticisation of the past and contempt for the labour 
morality and commitment of today, however, lies a much sharper division 
between the conceptualisation of the labour problem by Devangar and 
Mudaliyar employers on the one hand, and Gounder factory owners on the 
other hand. Devangar and Mudaliyar owners claim to have had a reason- 
able hold over their labour force until the day that ‘those violent Gounders 
aggressively entered the industry and started to spoil relations with the 
workers by giving huge advances.’ Devangars and Mudaliyars, though 
they carefully avoid reproaching them openly, look upon Gounders as 
‘intruders’ in the industry and are far from happy with the consequences 
of Gounder strategies to gain a labour force. They stress that Gounder 
owners are rough and do not refrain from using harsh language and even 
physical force to make labourers return debts. “The Gounders will go 
in group to the labourer's house, drag him outside and beat him up until 


E Although owners usually tend to exaggerate the amounts of money which they have 
distributed as advances, it can easily be calculated from the advances stated by the labourers 
(see also Appendix 1) that a factory owner who employs thirty labourers or more will 
undoubtedly have spent Rs 100,000 or more on advances. 

5 In his contribution to this volume Douglas Haynes has described how also in the Surat 
and Bhiwandi power-loom factories past labour relations are often remembered today ‘as 
family like’ and affectionate. Relations between workers and employers are said to have 
been like ‘father and son’, while the idiom of brotherhood 1s also used to describe the 
emotional nature of nostalgically remembered labour relations. 
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he repays the debt! They are used to being rough, since they have been 
working with agricultural labourers before.’ The Gounders’ reputation 
has some substance, and violence is still really deployed to intimidate and 
‘discipline’ their workers. Devangar and Mudaliyar owners, who do not 
have such a long History of working with (agricultural) labourers,® have 
the reputation of being milder in dealing with labour problems. Workers 
themselves explain how the Devangar owners are friendly and cordial 
with their labourers and willing to discuss a problem when it arises. 
Devangars and Mudaliyars sincerely regret that the smooth relationships 
have vanished and that today they also have become caught in the vicious 
circle of giving ever-increasing amounts of baki. 

The labour problem, finally, has been conceived of by all employers 
alike as a ‘challenge to the balance of powers’. While they started to give 
advances in order to ensure a sufficient and permanent labour force and, 
thus, to impose their dominance upon their labourers, employers now 
realise that it is precisely this practice of giving baki which has increas- 
ingly problematised and complicated their hold on the labour force and 
their ability to discipline their workers, with the result that they claim to 
be ‘trapped’ or ‘bonded’ themselves by the advances given. A Jangamar 
maistry working for a Gounder owner explained it thus: ‘In the past, the 
labourers were working seriously, but now, because of this baki, they 
Started to take things easier. They know that the owner is bonded to them 
because they hold his money as an advance.’ And an Udaiyar owner 
added: ‘The situation now is such that owners fear dismissing a labourer 
since they first of all might not be able to find another one and, secondly, 
if they want to dismiss the labourer, the latter might simply say: “If you 
dismiss me now, I cannot pay back the advance!” In this way, the owners 
themselves are trapped by their own practice of giving baki’ Employ- 
ers complain that, because of baki, labourers have become more power- 
ful: ‘Once they have received an advance they will keep asking for more 
money. And if we refuse to give it, they will simply walk out and look 
for work in another factory, and on top of that they may not even return 
the advance which they previously took from us.’ Moreover, owners are 
keen to mention the cases in which labourers escaped the factory and the 
town taking huge amounts of baki with them. The employers seem to 
be most powerless and desperate when they are confronted with various 
forms of foot-dragging. Labourers come late and leave early, they remain 


6 It is precisely on the basis of their independence'as artisans from the network of inter- 
dependent agricultural labour relations that Beck classified the Mudaltyars as a left-hand 
caste (Beck 1972: 1-17) 
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absent for days in a row and deliberately decelerate the work or walk to 
the kadai (shop) for a coffee or a snack whenever they like. According 
to employers, labourers are no longer properly committed to their work 
because they know that the owner cannot dismiss them as long as they still 
have to repay an outstanding debt. In short, owners find themselves con- 
fronted with the crucial problem of labour disciplining; or, having been 
able to secure a labour force, they now face the new problem of actually 
getting their workers to work. To curtail and control various forms of 
foot-dragging, owners now place a watchman at the entrance to their fac- 
tories or employ managers to supervise labourers on a continuous basis. 
These managers check whether operators stay near their looms, whether 
women are winding the thread and that coffee breaks do not exceed fifteen 
minutes. When a labourer does not turn up in the morning, the manager 
might go to his house and call him to the factory. In smaller factories, the 
owner himself might go to the houses of his workers to ‘drag’ them to 
the looms. And, as I observed on several occasions, the managers did not 
hesitate to abuse the workers, and to shout at them to come immediately 
and look aftér their looms. It is also in this context that many Devangars 
and Mudaliyars state that they now prefer to subcontract their factories 
since they feel no longer able to cope with what they commonly refer to 
as 'the labour problem'. 

Labourers, for their part, are very much aware that employers are 
attempting to bind them through debt. Although they express a dislike 
for the practice, realising that they aré ‘being captured like slaves’ and 
*being kept in bondage', power-loom workers did not explicitly express 
‘a strong dislike of attachment and a corresponding preference for non- 
bonded casual employment’ as the agricultural workers in Haryana seem 
to do (Brass 1990: 37). The reason why they are not completely opposed 
to the practice and continue to ask for higher baki themselves may lie in 
the fact that they have learned how to get the best out of the advances 
and that they have devised their own partly effective strategies to escape 
personal bondage. A first way in which some labourers try to escape 
bondage is by repaying debt. This is illustrated by the case of Raju, a 
Mudaliyar power-loom operator: 


Initially, I was working in Pallipalayam where I received a large advance 
of Rs 10,000. Week after week I was paying back the advance and two. 
years ago I had already returned Rs 5,000. At the same time I had saved 
Rs 6,000 and when I got into trouble with the owner, I repaid the remain- 
ing Rs 5,000 and we moved to Kumarapalayam. On arriving here, we 
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did not get any advance, but for my daughter's puberty ceremony I got 
Rs 3,500 from my employer and when my wife had to go to hospital I 
also got money from him. Like this, the advances are a good thing for 
us. The owners do not deduct interest from our wages, but week after 
week I try to pay back the debt. 


Raju decided to repay the debt to his first employer in order to regain 
his freedom and to be able to move to another factory. If he had not been 
repaying the advance gradually over time, it would have been difficult 
for him to quit the job when he got into difficulties with his employer. 
Raju, however, is rather a rare case since labourers are seldom able to' save 
sufficient money to ‘buy their freedom’. Even though his eagerness to 
repay the debt discloses his awareness of being bonded and even though 
he was able to escape the bonds imposed by an individual owner, Raju’s 
poverty did not allow him to escape the reimposition of indebtedness 
by his next employer. Given the fact that he was later confronted with 
large and unexpected expenses within his household, Raju had to ask his 
new employer for a new advance, and was once again bonded by debt. 
Even though labourers might be able to escape long-term personal bonds 
with one employer, they need to reattach themselves to another owner in 
another factory. This reattachment and the resulting entrapment seems to 
be as much the outcome of poverty and the workers’ need to obtain some 
additional money, as of practical choice (or cultural choice?) dictated by 
workers’ knowledge that their boss is less likely to fire them if they owe 
him Rs 10,000. 

There are only very few workers who are capable of putting sufficient 
savings aside to repay an entire debt. Most workers, therefore, have 
recourse to a second way of escaping bondage, that is, by shifting to 
another factory and transferring the debt with them. This will only be 
possible if the new employer is willing to repay the outstanding debt to 
the previous owner. In that case, the debt will be transferred along with 
the worker to the new factory, and the worker will be bonded to his new 
employer. The employers are usually unhappy and highly suspicious 
about these shifts, but often have no choice other than to accept them. It 
is in their interest to avoid frequent shifts because their main aim is to 
maintain a stable labour force and, moreover, on recruiting a replacement 
worker, they will have to provide a new and possibly higher advance than 
the one which exists. The owner who takes on the worker who has shifted 
will be particularly suspicious because he will seldom be able to trace the 
‘real’ reason why the worker left his previous employer. Sometimes an 
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owner simply wants to get rid of a bad worker and dismisses him, while 
the new employer engages him without being aware of the actual motive 
for the shift. 

Workers have different reasons for shifting to another factory. First, 
they might leave when they have a disagreement with the owner. It can 
be that they simply do not like the owner or that they had some quarrel 
and therefore no longer want to work for him. Or, there might have been 
some arguments with fellow workers or with the maistry. Most óften the 
disagreement is based on demands for extra baki or for a hike in wages. 
If a worker asks for a higher piece-rate wage or for an advance and the 
owner refuses, he or she might leave and approach another employer who 
is willing to provide the money. In these cases the worker usually simply 
leaves his previous employer and the latter has to approach the worker 
himself and urge him to repay the outstanding debt; or alternatively, he 
has to approach the worker's new employer and ask him for the money. 
Workers also move with the intention of getting an extra advance from 
another owner. In this case, they approach an owner and ask for an 
advance which is much higher than their outstanding debt, so that they 
can repay their debt and still have a substantial amount of money left. In 
this way, however, they once again attach themselves to a new employer, 
increase their total outstanding debt, and, thus, enhance their dependency. 
Another reason for shifting is when a worker has found a factory where 
the wages are higher and/or the working conditions better, so that he 
does not have to bother asking his present owner for a wage increase or 
baki, but just shifts to the other factory. Or, good workers might also be 
attracted by employers by being offered a higher wage or substantial baki 
in a factory elsewhere. A final solution is to escape with a significant 
amount of unpaid baki to another part of the town or to another town 
altogether. This option is chosen when the total debt becomes so large 
that the worker has lost all hope of repaying it or of ever being engaged 
by any other employer. When an owner starts to harass a worker because 
of the poor quality of his work or his inability to return a debt, he might 
also escape with the money in an ultimate attempt to free himself from 
the burden of daily harassment and criticism. Usually workers will then 
flee to another town in order to avoid being traced by their employer. 
Although this is usually an act of despair, some workers seem to use it 
as a strategy to make some extra money or simply to survive and escape 
perpetual bondage. 
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I want to emphasise that these moves are not merely a marginal event 
at the fringes, of the employer—worker relationship. Rather they form 
recurrent incidents which, generally initiated by workers, fundamentally 
shape—and simultaneously undermine—the organisation of labour, and 
the formation and disciplining of a labour force. The individual strate- 
gies pursued by power-loom workers clearly reflect a rather economising 
instrumental view on their part. In my sample of 300 workers, only thirty- 
five (less than 12 per cent) had been working in their current place of 
employment for longer than five years (see Appendix 3). The vast major- 
ity of labourers had been employed in one factory for less than five years, 
while more than one-third of the total labour force had been working for 
less than one year for the same owner. This high labour turnover indi- 
cates the extent to which labourers are frequently shifting factories and 
provides compelling evidence that from the employers' point of view, the 
strategy of securing labour through advances has been close to a failure. 


VI 
Power and resistance: A balancing act 


To summarise, it seems to me that the growing practice of giving and ask- 
ing for baki can be understood as follows. Within the small-scale power- 
loom industry of Kumarapalayam, the factory owners have attempted 
to attract ‘good’, ‘skilled’ workers (including increasingly also female 
workers) and to secure a stable labour force in the face of a fragmented 
labour market and a steady expansion of the market demand for their 
products over the past thirty-odd years. The strategy used by the capi- 
talist entrepreneurs to secure this aim consists of a generalised practice 
of giving advances to workers whom they employ. Chandavarkar has 
described a parallel but inverse strategy used by capitalist employers and 
industrialists in the Bombay textile factories during the first half of this 
century. Industries in Bombay faced conditions of highly volatilé market 
demand and were liable to sharp and arbitrary trade fluctuations. This 
encouraged capital to pursue flexible production strategies that resulted 
in the generation of a small force of permanent labourers and a large 
pool of casual workers from which labourers could be drawn whenever 
required (Chandavarkar 1994: 72-122). Highly volatile market condi- 
tions for Bombay textiles encouraged employers to adopt strategies which 
ensured the maximum dispensability of labour, while steady and expand- 
ing demand for Kumarapalayam products encouraged manufacturers to 
pursue strategies designed to ensure its stability. 
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However, this practice of giving advances created the problem of 
disciplining the labour force, that is, of actually getting workers to work. 
Why should they work when they realise all too well that their boss can- 
not easily dismiss them given the thousands of rupees which they still 
owe him? One logical response to this problem is a system of piece-rate 
payment. The factory owners only pay the loom operators for the amount 
of cloth actually produced, thus trying to keep them at their looms. In 
other words, there is a ‘fit? between the piece-rate payment system and 
the advance system. Not all workers are paid piece-rate wages, however, 
and, moreover, piece-rate payment per se does not seem to be sufficient 
to discipline the labour force, given the endless complaints of owners 
that workers are becoming lazier by the day. Additional extra-economic 
mechanisms of control are needed, of which the threat of physical force is 
the most important one. As I have described, the Gounders know how to 
get their workers to work and, on firing them, how to get their money back. 
Other coercive strategies are implemented as well, such as enhanced 
surveillance of the workers and attempts to control their housing. 

How, then, can this material be incorporated into discussions on what 
is usually referred to as relations of ‘bonded labour’ and ‘debt bondage’ 
in India (see Breman 1993, 1996; Harriss 1982; Kapadia 1995; Prakash 
1990; Rudra 1994)? Tom Brass (1990) has questioned the validity of 
the revisionist and increasingly influential theorisation of labour attach- 
ment in Indian agriculture, which has been reconceptualising attached 
labour in positive terms. Within this revisionist paradigm it is argued 
that the subjects enter these relationships freeiy and that attached labour 
is a form of subsistence guarantee which provides its subjects with eco- 
nomic security. Coercion is played down and the aspect of reciprocity 
in the relationship is stressed (Brass 1990: 36—42). Against this, Brass 
contends that *worker attachment is a form of unfreedom, the object of 
which is to discipline (not habituate), control, and cheapen labour-power 
by preventing or curtailing both its commodification and the growth of 
a specifically proletarian consciousness' (ibid.: 37). Brass points to the 
coercive and exploitative side of unfree labour and situates it at the heart 
of the class struggle between landholders and agricultural labourers. In 
a later article he critiques the assumption that capitalist modes of pro- 
duction are incompatible with unfree labour by arguing that ‘capital- 
ism is not only compatible with unfree labour but in certain situations 
actually prefers this to a free workforce’ (Brass 1994: 255). Capitalism 
actually ‘aim(s) to bring about deproletarianisation, in the sense of dimin- 
ishing or eliminating altogether the freedom of wage labour’ (ibid.: 259). 
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Deproletarianisation, then, *corresponds to workforce restructuring by 
means of introducing or reintroducing unfree relations, a process of class 
composition/recomposition which accompanies the struggle between 
capital and labour’ (ibid.: 271). 

While Brass has classified Breman among the ‘revisionists’, the lat- 
ter's work offers a far more subtle and interesting treatment ofthe issue 
of labour bondage than Brass might have us believe. Breman (1993) 
re-examines bondage and dependency, and points out how agricultural 
relations have changed in south Gujarat over a period of thirty years. 
The aspects of patronage and protection have increasingly fallen away 
and the labourers, still bonded out of economic necessity, are left with a 
situation of open but less personalised and more contractual exploita- 
tion. Bondage, he recognises, can continue to exist along with capital- 
ist modes of agricultural production, after having undergone functional 
thange (ibid.: 297—316). Instances of bonded labour in the textile fac- 
tories of Surat, in the brickworks of Bombay and in the fields of south 
Gujarat today, lead Breman to conclude that there is some form of ‘cap- 
italist labour bondage" in which even today debt continues to play a cru- 
cial role: 


[N]otwithstanding the fact that the supply of labour seems to exceed 
demand, employers use force and oppression as tools with which 
to increase their hold on the workers. Such forms of neo-bondage 
result from the weak market position of the subordinated party, but are 
effected in a social framework based on capitalism. In other words, 
unfree labour may well and actually does go together with the drive 
towards capitalist accumulation dominating the economy of both rural 
and urban India (Breman 1996: 168). 


Within the fast-growing urban textile industry of Kumarapalayam, the 
custom of giving and asking for baki is not a slowly disappearing remain- 
der of a past feudal mode of production, but is indeed alive in a modern 
capitalist environment. The question remains, however, whether "labour 
bondage’ and ‘unfreedom’ effectively represent the situation in which 
the Kumarapalayam workers are caught. Have wage labourers lost their 
freedom, as suggested by Brass or, put differently, do factory owners 
succeed in tying labourers in lasting bonds of dependency? I argue that 
employers, as individuals, do not. They attempt to bind their workers to 
them, but the latter largely succeed in challenging the owners’ power by 
continuous attempts to escape its yoke altogether. Workers' active strate- 
gies include repaying debts, shifting factories and employers, escaping 
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from town and various forms of foot-dragging and indiscipline often suc- 
cessfully undermining their employers’ desperate search for a sufficient 
and permanent labour force. It is paradoxically their bondage to their 
employers which allows them to resist them. If the employers were not 
bonded themselves by the advances given, they would have no hesitation 
to hire and fire labourers at will, and thus to impose their power without 
constraints. However, having left or escaped one employer, workers enter 
new bonds of debt and dependency with another employer. This seems 
to be as much a matter of material necessity as of a conscious choice to 
consolidate their grip on the employers. 

Let me end with a brief reference to the neighbouring town of Bhavani, 
where a handloom industry has been characterised by the absence of 
‘giving and asking for advances’, but has been affected by a long history 
of labour militancy. Both aspects of labour relations are clearly two 
sides of the same coin. In Kumarapalayam baki, being so individualised 
and variable in nature, divides the workfotce and gives the employer 
a certain leverage over each individual employee which inhibits their 
combination. While employers have to cope with the "labour problem’ 
which they created for themselves by paying baki, they have arguably 
managed to avoid another kind of labour problem—the union militancy 
experienced by owners in Bhavani. In other words, the fragmented labour 
force of Kumarapalayam is largely shaped by the system of baki giving. 
The few existing unions in Kumarapalayam complain about the entire 
lack of interest among the power-loom workers in combined action and 
their attempts to unite workers have repeatedly failed in the face of the 
workers’ preference for individual strategies. In Bhavani, on the other 
hand, where no custom of giving baki has been institutionalised so far, 
workers have been eager to consolidate their power in a weavers’ union 
and to pursue their shared interests through militant action. 


In this paper I have attempted to describe the ongoing tensions inherent 
in the relations between ernployers and workers within an urban textile 
industry, to document the dynamics and instability of labour relations, 
and to bring out the internal contradictions. Labour relations are never 
static, but always engulfed in a continuous process of formation and 
reproduction in which all participants attempt to impose whatever power 
is available to them. I therefore suggest that these relations should be 
studied as formative processes and that their analysis may well be better 
understood by situating more carefully the static concepts of ‘bondage’ 
and ‘unfreedom’ in their dynamic context. 
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Appendix 1 


Table 1 
Advances Given to Various Categories of Power-loom Worker in Kumarapalayam 





No 0-999 1000- 2000- 3000- 4000- 5000- 210,000 Un- Total 





baki 1999 2999 3999 4999 9999 known 
maleloom* 26 6 14 14 20 12 44 9 2 147 
male warp 9 - 2 - 2 2 - - 17 
male piece 4 - - - - - - - - 4 
maistry 8 - - 1 I 1 5 - - 16 
manager 2 - - - - — 1 - - 3 
fem. loom 1 2 2 1 - - 2 3 - 11 
fem. wind 20 8 10 19 9 4 6 3 - 719 
male child 2 4 I 3 - 2 1 - - 13 
fem. child I - 1 2 1 1 2 1 - 9 
Total 7A 20 30 42 31 22 63 16 2 300 





* Abbreviations: Male loom operator, male warper, male piece-checking, maistry, manager, female 
loom operator, female winder, female warper, male child worker, female child worker. 


Appendix 2 


Table 2 
Advances Given by Power-loom Employers from Various 
Communities in Kumarapalayam 


Vellalar — Devangar — Mudaliyar — Vanniyar Other" 
Gounder ^ Chettiyar 








No advance 21 18 20 5 4 
0-999 (Rs) 7 4 6 - 3 
1000-1999 10 1 14 5 - 
2000—2999 20 3 10 3 6 
3000-3999 14 4 4 5 4 
4000-4999 10 2 6 1 3 
5000-9999 45 4 5 3 6 
>10000 13 2 1 - - 
Unknown I - - 1 

Total 147 38 66 23 26 





*Includes Udaiyar, Manohan Chettiyar. 
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The study of industrial labour in 
post-colonial India—The informal sector: 
A concluding review 


Jan Breman 





Though many had expected that industrialisation would lead India to both a modernisation 
of production and a universal ‘freeing’ of labour, this has not happened. Instead new forms 
of tying labour are emerging. Simultaneously, labour relations are in a process of radical 
change because, though impoverished labourers may still be tied by debt, tied relations 
today are very largely economic in content. They are increasingly bereft of the extra- 
economuc control and coercion that rural employers used to exert over their labour forces. 
For this reason it is argued that, rather than a process of ‘deproletariantsation’, it is a very 
. slow and uneven process of the self-won emancipation of labour that is under way. These 
emancipatory processes are greatly endangered by policies that seek to deregulate labour, 
and for this reason the World Bank's uncritical endorsement of deregulation is found to be 
deeply flawed. 





In the landscape of labour, industrial workers in the organised sector 
of the economy form a privileged and protected enclave. In several con- 
tributions to this volume they have been identified as skilled factory work- 
ers who are permanently engaged in modern enterprises equipped with 
advanced technology. In addition to their secure employment status, they 
constitute an 'aristocracy' with a high social profile and a reasonably 
comfortable lifestyle. Not least, those who belong to the upper bracket 
of the industrial workforce have a dignity that derives from their status 
as organised and legally protected employees. The moment one tries to 
specify all these characteristics, however, it becomes clear that they form 
an ideal type as understood by Weber: a compilation of traits which pro- 
vides a stereotyped image in which the work and lives of only a small 
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minority of plant labourers can be recognised. To put it in another way, it 
is almost impossible to define the average factory hand. The differences 
among them, between and even within industries, are too great. Just 
as progressive variations predominate among the players in the superior 
league, there is no question of a clear and rigid rupture with the world 
of waged labour outside it (Harriss 1986). The economy thus does not 
allow itself to be split into two sectors, one formal and the other informal, 
and that also applies to conditions of employment. Holmström, hav- 
ing abandoned his earlier model, has more recently reconceptualised his 
sharp dichotomy between the two sectors by a more nuanced and more 
differentiated chart of the labour terrain: 


My image of the citadel was too simple. The organized/unorganized 
boundary is not a wall but a steep slope. Indian society is like a moun- 
tain, with the very rich at the top, lush Alpine pastures where skilled 
workers in the biggest modern industries graze, a gradual slope down 
through smaller firms where pay and conditions are worse and the 
legal security of employment means less, a steep slope around the 
area where the Factories Act ceases to apply (where my wall stood), 
a plateau where custom and the market give poorly paid unorganized 
sector workers some minimal security, then a long slope down through 
casual migrant labour and petty services to destitution. There are well- 
defined paths up and down these slopes, which are easiest for certain 
kinds of people (Holmstróm 1984: 319). 


In abandoning the idea that the economy follows a dualist pattern, 
Holmstróm reaches the further conclusion that the world of labour cannot 
be divided into two sections of organised and unorganised sector workers 
respectively. There is no clear dividing line between them. I am in 
agreement with that observation, but find the lesson that he draws from 
it, however hesitantly, more problematic, namely: that there is only one 
working class with common interests and a common fate. If what Ram 
and others have remarked is true, that ‘any one descriptive generalisation 
of the characteristics of the Indian working class simply no longer seems 
to suffice’ (Ram 1983: 184), it is perhaps more suitable to draw attention 
to the multiple identity of this very diverse and heterogeneous social 
amalgam of classes. That option forms the point of departure for the 
following analysis of industrial employment outside the organised sector 
of the economy. My particular attention will be directed towards the 
working environment and to the social distinctions between the various 
categories of workers who depend upon it for their existence. 
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I 
Main features 


Rural-urban migration, which started long before Independence, has 
accelerated during the last half-century. Only a small minority of that 
army of migrants, however, has found work in the formal sector of the 
economy. The greater part of the urban population, both long-established 
and newcomers, are excluded from such employment. How, then, has 
this gradually increasing mass of people managed to earn a living? The 
answer is, with work of varying kinds which provides little stability, even 
if continuous and full-time. Our understanding of the informal sector is 
still influenced by the images evoked by Hart (1973) when he invented 
the term. His account stressed the colourful cavalcade of petty trades and 
crafts that may be encountered in the streets of Third World cities, includ- 
ing those of India: hawkers, rag-and-bone men, shoe-cleaners, tinkers, 
tailors, market vendors, bearers and porters, drink sellers, barbers, refuse 
collectors, beggars, whores and pimps, pickpockets and other small-time 
crooks. In the 1970s and 1980s in particular, registration of this repertoire 
of work expanded enormously (Breman n.d.). It is striking that publica- 
tions on the subject did not originate among conventional researchers into 
labour, who were interested mainly in formal sector employment. The 
contents of leading professional journals, such as The Indian journal of 
industrial relations and the Indian journal of labour economics, show that 
their one-sided interest did not change until recently. This neglect was 
due both to lack of knowledge regarding the lower levels of the urban eco- 
nomy and to lack of affinity with methods of research that could increase 
that knowledge. The informal sector included a rag-bag of activities for 
which no statistics were available and to which customary measuring and 
counting techniques were inapplicable. The landscape of informal sector 
employment has been charted mostly by anthropologists doing qualitative 
rather than quantitative research. 

However, the existence of the informal sector was acknowledged in var- 
ious earlier publications. In 1955, Ornati divided industrial employment 
in India into two segments: ‘organised’ versus ‘unorganised’. His dis- 
tinction was based on the enforcement or non-enforcement of a packet of 
employment conditions laid down in the Factories Act. The great major- 
ity of industrial workers proved not to be covered by those regulations: 


A very large group of workers finds employment in the myriad small 


manufacturing enterprises which produce a large variety of products 


H 
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for local consumption. Much of the production of shoes and leather 
products is conducted in factories which, because of their size, are not 
covered by the Factories Act. In addition, many workers are employed 
in small cereal-milling establishments, printing firms, bangle factories, 
and by mica processors. Working conditions in this sector vary consid- 
erably from region to region and from enterprise to enterprise. Little 
is known about the precise number of people employed or about the 
‘conditions under which they work (Ornati 1955: 64—65). 


At the end of the 1960s the same classification was used again in an 
official publication, but with a different meaning given to the concept 
‘unorganised’: ‘those who have not been able to organise in pursuit of a 
common objective’ (Report of the National Commission on Labour 1969: 
417). The same source refers to the category of unprotected labour, found 
particularly in larger cities. The only information given is that: ‘very little 
is known about it and much less has been done to ameliorate its conditions 
of work’ (ibid.: 434). 

The great diversity and irregularity of employment in the informal 
sector, and the smallness of the work unit is noticeable: often no more 
than a single household or even one individual. Hart, in his pioneering 
essay, suggested that the difference between the organised and unorgan- 
ised sectors of urban employment coincided with wage labour versus 
self-employment. Many authors since then have been inclined to see the 
informal sector as a collection of micro-entrepreneurs, people who work 
chiefly for their own account and at their own risk. Another noticeable 
factor is the predominance of activities in the tertiary sector of the eco- 
nomy, often carried out in the open air. Apart from the heterogeneous 
mass working in the service sector, however, industrial work also forms 
an essential part of the informal sector economy. This refers to a type of 
manufacture that is mostly, if not always, carried out in closed spaces: in 
small workshops or, in the case of home-workers, in premises that are also 
used for domestic purposes. Powerlooms, leather-working ateliers and 
diamond-cutting workshops are all prominent examples of small-scale 
industry in India, responsible for a very large share of the total turnover 
in their particular branch of business. 

The most obvious characteristics of these small-scale urban industries 
are: first, a lack of complexity in the production process, limited capital . 
and little use of advanced technology. There is less division of labour 
than in the formal sector. Low capital intensity restricts expansion. Enter- 
prises are fairly small, employing no more than a dozen or so workers, 
usually managed by a single owner. Wages are low, based not on total 
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avoid informal work. Nevertheless, social origins frequently determine 
the type of work carried out. The informal sector is not homogeneous but 
can be broken down into various layers. Without doubt, access to work 
is connected to caste membership. This applies also to the better-skilled 
and better-paid tasks in informal industrial work. In recruitment to such 
work intermediate and ‘Other Backward Castes’ seem to be strongly 
represented. In contrast, workers who perform the most humble and 
miserable forms of informal sector work are mostly recruited from the 
lowest social ranks and are often from tribal and Dalit communities. 

Notwithstanding the unequal sex ratio of the urban population, 
women’s participation in informal sector work is far greater than in the 
formal sector. Child labour is also common. The nuclear family is the 
standard household unit. A family can only survive if both adults and 
children work. So the number of non-working members per household 
is lower than in the formal sector. However, the participation of women 
and children in industrial work does not signify that the balance of power 
within the household is more equal. The fact that a man is no longer the 
sole or principal breadwinner seems to have little effect on his dominance. 
Skilled tasks, where necessary, are carried out by the man. The time and 
effort given by his wife and children may be no less than his own, but 
are remunerated at a far lower level. The wage earned by all the family 
members together is often paid to the man, who also decides how the 
money should be used. As head of the household, his role with regard 
to other family members may be compared to the labour jobber’s role in 
relation to his work gang. 

The notion soon arose that industrial work is intrinsically linked to 
urban locations; even today this assumption seems to have lost little of its 
persuasiveness. If the transition from an agrarian to an industrial society 
was to be realised, a large part of the population had no alternative but to 
leave their villages and to settle in the cities. More than a century ago, in 
1881, Ranade wrote: 


There is a superfluity of agricultural labour in the agricultural labour 
market and unless that is removed from it and employed elsewhere, no 
remedial measure to improve the wretched condition of the agricultur- 
alist will be productive of permanent good results. The development 
of agriculture and mechanical industry must be simultaneous (cited in 
Chandra 1966: 494). 


Spatial mobility, i.e., large-scale migration leading to urbanisation, 
was considered a necessary precondition to economic transformation. 
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had occurred. In The emergence of capitalist agriculture in India (1968), 
Thorner concluded that: 


- ..the various forms of bondage and unfree labour services which were 
formerly rampant in many parts of India, have now virtually disap- 
peared, except in States still notorious for this, as parts of Bibar and 
adjacent areas (Thorner 1980: 246 and 236). 


I found that, although the hali system no longer existed, bonded farm 
labourers had not become free labourers. They continued to be indebted 
to particular landowners and were therefore unable to sell their labour 
power to others. Landowners continued to give advances in order to 
immobilise their permanent workers. Nevertheless, their relationship 
had undergone fundamental change. For a start, casual labour in agricul- 
ture had*increased strongly. Modern farm servants differed in essential 
respects from the Aalis of pre-capitalist times. 

The state of indebtedness of labourers today does not alter the fact that 
the exercise of power by landowners has been checked in major respects. 
The term of bondage is shorter and remains restricted to the work sphere, 
while the use of extra-economic coercion with which to ensure compli- 
ance with the agreement entered into is contrary, today, to the law of the 
land. Crucially, landowners are no longer able to enforce their author- 
ity. Servants are no longer captives in their employers' households. The 
housing of lándless people in their own village quarters has reduced their 
dependency, while the new employment opportunities outside agriculture 
and away from the village have stimulated their mobility. For all these 
reasons my opinion differs fundamentally from that of Brass, according to 
whom labourers who have incurred debts are exposed to the same unfree 
regime as in the past. The argument that very significant changes have 
occurred in the social relations of production is one that Brass forcefully 
rejects. This forms a focal point of his diatribe against the stance I have 
taken (Brass 1997). 

The reduced intensity of extra-economic coercion has caused me, like 
many others (e.g., Omvedt 1981; Rudra 1978), to doubt whether the term 
"bonded labour' is in fact applicable to present-day farm servants. I have 
argued that the indebtedness of labour is caused by both the lack of work 
and by very low wages, and that it is not the result of total subordination 
of the landless to the rule of the landowner (Breman 1985: 311-12). 
Rudra has observed that it is not the length of the labour arrangement 
that determines whether there is evidence of feudal or capitalist relations 
of production, but rather the terms of the contract. In the first case this 
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would include a wide range of unspecified but onerous obligations, while 
in the latter case both form and substance would be more specific (Rudra 
1978: 966). I have summarised the difference between past and present 
as follows. 


. . the present situation differs from the earlier one in that the present- 
day worker who enters into debt repays it with labour power without 
subjecting himself in any other respect and unconditionally to the will 
of the *master'. In comparison with the servitude of former times, 
the’present arrangement is more restricted in nature. The employer is 
primarily interested in attaching labour, no less but also not much more 
than that. Although traces of servitude are certainly present in cases of 
long-term employment, the lack of freedom that formerly existed in my 
fieldwork villages has lost its social legitimacy (Breman 1996: 163). 


The opinion that I voiced in 1985 to the effect that indebtedness should 
not be equated with bondage arose from the emphasis that I wished to 
place on the transition from the old to the new regime that had become 
manifest in the agricultural economy. Without wishing to detract from 
the significance of the changes that have occurred, I have pointed out 
in various publications that *. . .a capitalist mode of production. . .by no 
means precludes certain forms of absence of freedom, emanating for 
example from the necessity to enter into debt' (Breman 1978: 1350; see 
also Breman 1988: 21). 

Indebtedness continues to be a crucial aspect of the capitalist work 
regime which I have defined as new or neo-bondage. It is a mode 
of employment that is not restricted to the shrinking category of farm 
servants. Similar arrangements also characterise a diversity of industrial 
labour in both rural and urban informal sectors. Men, women and chil- 
drén recruited for cane-cutting or brickmaking receive through the jobber 
a payment which binds this army of migrants to the place of employment 
for the season's duration, a period ranging from six to eight months. Pay- 
ment of an advance is intended to force them to move and to prevent them 
from withdrawing prematurely from their contracts. To ensure immobili- 
sation of the floating workforce for the duration of the production process, 
payment of the wage is deferred until the season ends. More skilled and 
better-paid urban workers, such as powerloom operators and diamond- 


cutters, can also obtain ‘loans’ (baki) from their employers, in exchange: 


for which they lose the free disposition over their own labour power. 
The new regime of bondage differs from the traditional one in terms of 
the short duration of the agreement (often for no longer than one season), 
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notregard the limited success of resistance to be an effective criterion with 
which to determine the degree of proletarian conscientisation. Neither 
am I inclined to make the existence of that mentality dependent upon col- 
lective action that develops into class conflict. I have tried to summarise 
the situation that has developed as follows: 


The need to accept a cash advance on wages entails the obligation to 
subject oneself to the orders of an employer for the direct future. Back 
payment has a similar binding effect. The loss of independence that 
adheres to such a labour contract explains why it is only entered into 
through lack of a better alternative. That so many nevertheless have 
recourse to this last resort of employment indicates the enormous pres- 
sure on resources of livelihood in the bottom echelons of the economy. 
Even that disenfranchisement is subjected to restrictions of durability, 
range and intensity. The work agreement is not entered into and con- 
tinued for an indefinite time, as was the case with the hali of former 
times. The neo-bondage is further strongly economic in nature and 
restricts the imposition of the employer's will and his claims of supe- 
riority per se. The behaviour of wage hunters and gatherers not only 
expresses their longing for material improvement but also manifests 
their basic unwillingness to seek security in bondage. Theirs is a type 
of social consciousness that might be expected from the proletarian 
class (Breman 1996: 237). 


" This applies not only to agricultural labourers in south Gujarat but also 
to the industrial labourers who float around in the informal sector of the 
economy. This footloose proletariat adopts various ways by which to 
resist employers' endeavours to appropriate their labour power through 
indebtedness. Labourers do not hesitate to leave without notice if the 
employer or the work itself is found to be too oppressive, and certainly 
do so to work for a higher wage. Creditors today lack the power to prolong 
the contract until the debt has been repaid. They are no longer able to 
call on the authorities for their help, and employers' attempts to exclude 
*defaulters' from further employment usually fail due to rivalry between 
employers. In brief, the loss of bonded labour's social legitimacy means 
that those who pay an advance are no longer assured that the promised 
labour power will indeed be provided. The chance that compliance with 
the contract will be enforced does not necessarily increase as the social 
gap between the two parties widens. The labour-jobber, who belongs to 
the same milieu as the worker, is more effective than the employer in this 
respect. Even more effective than the labour-jobber is the male head of 
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household who does not shy away from using physical force to obtain 
control of the labour of his wife and children. 

Modes of resistance show great diversity. Earlier, I have attributed 
occupational multiplicity to the-lack of permanent employment in any 
particular branch of industry. Frequent changes of job and workplace, 
however, can also indicate a strategy by which workers avoid dependence 
on a single source of livelihood. Further, when a man migrates alone this 
may be due to his wish to protect his family from the dependency and 
degradation inherent in life and labour in the informal sector. Similarly, 
I do not see labour circulation as exclusively indicating fluctuations in 
the supply of work. A refusal to continue a contract indefinitely also 
embodies a protest against a merciless work regime. 

There is little documentation of resistance in the form of collective 
action, although this is a common occurrence, perhaps because the study 
of industrial agitation is restricted mainly to the formal sector. Strikes 
are usually of short duration and limited in range. Their spontaneity and 
local character indicate a lack of organisational experience. The frag- 
mentation of the workforce, dispersed over numerous small firms, also 
inhibits the mobilisation of greater support. Given the vulnerability of 
industrial workers in the informal sector and their dependency, it is not 
surprising that resistance is mostly on an individual basis. Resistance 
includes inertia, pretended lack of understanding, footdragging, avoid- 
ance, withdrawal, sabotage, obstruction, etc. These types of behaviour 
give nomadic labour the reputation of being unpredictable, impulsive, and 
liable to abandon work without reason. Employers make such complaints, 
censuring the ‘lack of commitment’ of wage hunters and gatherers. But 
seen from another angle, this evasive action is an attempt to obtain or 
maintain a fragile dignity. There is a degree of solidarity, but it is not based 
on any realisation that workers all belong to an undivided working class. 


Employers make use of primordial ties with which to exercise con- 
trol over labour for shorter or longer time periods. Conversely, such 
parochial attachments are equally important for the mass of workers 
to optimize its resistance and manoeuvrability. Although this is not 
necessarily expressed in a generalized horizontal solidarity, i.e., man- 
ifest in class organisation and action, nomadic workers nevertheless 
show signs of social consciousness which is essentially proletarian in 
nature. In my opinion, their mental make-up and lifestyle are indica- 
tive of the capitalist basis of the economy, in both its urban and rural 
manifestations (Breman 1996: 21). 
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More research into multiple identities of workers in the informal and 
formal sectors of the economy is urgently needed. The facile conclusion 
that all social formations that deviate from an unadulterated class alliance 
are an expression of false consciousness, does not evince much under- 
standing of the complicated conditions that determine the changing and 
fragile existence of wage labour in India at the end of the 20th century. 
The popular movements that increasingly manifest themselves in urban 
centres as well as rural hinterlands give voice, both within and outside 
the work sphere, to endeavours to achieve emancipation and, more par- 
ticularly, to deny inequality as being the organising principle of societal 
structure and culture. 

The theory of economic dualism can be split into two variants. The first 
argues that both informal and formal sectors are more or less independent 
of each other. The second suggests a hierarchical stratification whereby 
the informal sector is subordinated to, and exploited by, the formal sector. 
The protection enjoyed by the well-organised higher circuit, including 
the workers employed therein, is at the expense of the far greater mass of 
producers and consumers in the lower circuit. Das has written a critical 
essay on theoreticians who defend this dualistic model. 


The basic argument of such rightist attacks on the industrial workers 
organised in trade unions is that they are a small minority of the total 
population who are being paid disproportionately high wages because 
of the strong bargaining position they have entrenched themselves in 
owing to the *monopoly of labour' which they have established in 
league with *monopoly capital', and hence they are the prime villains 
in the process of exploitation from which other sections of the popu- 
lation, notably peasants, suffer. (Das 1983: 171; see also Holmstrom 
1984: 17-18 and Papola et al. 1993: 271-72) 


However, industrial workers in the formal sector frequently increase 
their wages by moonlighting. Such practices illustrate the interconnect- 
edness between the formal and the informal sector rather than exploitation 
of-the latter by the former. In a local level study Harriss concludes that 
the different segments of the labour force are cross-cut by broader social 
relationships (Harriss 1986: 278—80). His opinion is supported by studies 
of labour allocation in working-class households. These show that mem- 
bers are active in both sectors (Holmstróm 1976: 56, 77, 1984: 261; 
Ramaswamy 1983: 30-35). In my analytical framework, therefore, 
prime place is given not to the bifurcation of the sectors but to their 
mutual interpenetration. In terms of industrial labour this signifies a 
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'complex and greatly fragmented landscape in which an extensive plain 
of informal work is interrupted by both smaller and larger hills of for- 
mal employment. The continuing mobility of the workforce, the enor- 
mous crush on the routes between the plains and the hills and vice versa, 
further add to the confusing image offered by this terrain. The indus- 
trial labour market shows great differentiation, and is clearly in a state 
of flux . 

The protection given to organised industrial labour dates from a period 
when the state attempted to accelerate growth through economic planning. 
But, even then, political priority was given to capital accumulation. The 
promotion of this factor of production demanded that industrial peace 
be ensured. The motivation for regulating conditions of employment 
through legislation was not the existing power of organised labour but 
rather the anticipated increase therein in the near future. However, the 
stagnation which occurred in the expansion of formal employment caused 
a critical reappraisal to be made of the need to extend protection to ever 
greater numbers of the working population. The project of encouraging 
a massive transition of workers to modern factories, after having given 
them an initial technical training in informal sector workshops, was never 
implemented. Further, formal sector employment could not keep pace 
with the growth of the working population. 

What is the relative significance of the two sectors and what shifts have 
occurred between them over the years? Reliable statistics are lacking 
and estimates vary for the different branches of economic activity. In 
1961, according to Joshi and Joshi, half of Mumbai's working population 
belonged to the informal sector. For industrial workers, however, the 
percentage was far lower, viz., about 30 per cent. Of the great majority 
of industrial workers who were covered by labour legislation, three-fifths 
were employed in the hundreds of textile mills in the city (Joshi and Joshi 
1976: 49—50). Ten years later, according to the same authors, formal 
industrial employment had increased but had not been able to prevent 
a considerable upward leap of the relative share of similar work in the 
informal sector (ibid.: 57—66). 

I believe these estimates of the magnitude of formal sector employ- 
ment to be exaggerated. The trend is clear: a decreasing percentage of 
industrial workers lead a formal sector existence. Holmstróm states that 
less than half the total number of industrial workers are employed in the 
formal sector (Holmstróm 1984: 149). In my judgement, today, it is 
no more than 10 to 15 per cent. The remainder can be divided roughly 
into two categories: first, those who are unprotected, regular workers in 
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small-scale workshops, under constant threat of dismissal (approximately 
60 per cent of workers) and, second, casual workers and nomadic labour 
(approximately 25—30 per cent of the total). Such subdivisions are also 
evident in other sectors, e.g., trade, transport and services, though the 
percentages differ. Formal sector employment has only a minute share in 
almost all important branches of the economy. It therefore seems obvious 
that future research into industrial labour relations should focus on this 
populous middle category of labour. 

The history of industrialisation suggests an evolution that finds its 
climax when the great majority of the working population has become 
factorised. This is the classic path of economic development which struc- 
tured western society. However, the capitalist route followed in India 
during the second half of the 20th century has clearly not been in accor- 
dance with this dominant model. The importance of agriculture has cer- 
tainly decreased, but the labour expelled from it has not been absorbed 
by urban factories. The path towards industrial capitalism has taken a 
different route. The expansion of the formal sector has lagged far behind 
that of the informal sector. In fact, we clearly see a process of informal- 
isation. While the so-called *normal' transition to industrialised society 
assumes the transfer of home-based work first to workshops and then 
to large-scale factories, the trend has been the reverse in many indus- 
tries in India. The abrupt interruption of Mumbai’s formal sector growth 
was caused by halting factorised textile production. Powerlooms were 
removed from Mumbai’s mills and installed in small workplaces else- 
where, often in other cities. In these new worksites the machines were 
operated by informal sector labour (Breman 1996). Patel has investigated 
the consequences of the closure of cotton mills in Ahmedbad, the town 
that was the Manchester of India. Dismissed workers today depend on 
the informal sector for their livelihood. They are in casual employment, 
earning half their former wages. They have also lost the social provisions 
and legal protection that gave them status (Patel 1988; see also Sharma 
1982). Regression in the industrial work regime can go even further. In 
some parts of south India bidis were produced in small factories. But 
factory closure and the sub-contracting of production to home-workers 
occurred in one factory after a strike, and in a second factory after the 
introduction of legal measures intended to improve working conditions 
(Avachat 1978; Mohandas 1980). The deregulation of industrial labour 
relations is not only happening in the private sector but also in the public 
sector. In the public sector steel cities, access to protected work is denied 
to increasing numbers. 
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...astime went on, the steel plants employed considerable and increas- 
ing quantities of labour from outside the organised sector. Having built 
a reserve by creating a labour duality in these locations, they went on 
to exploit it.... Up to 20 per cent of the labour force at any time con- 
sisted of contract labour (and a far greater proportion at times of major 
capacity expansion). This labour was not given any of the facilities 
enjoyed by the permanent core. Nor was it unionised. Furthermore, 
the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes were heavily represented in 
it (Crook 1993: 349—50). 


Will large-scale industry make way for smaller units? That seems 
unlikely, given that modern industrial production demands both high- 
grade technology and labour specialisation. A combination of various 
forms of industrial production, ranging from large factories via small 
workshops to home-based work seems a more likely development (Singh 
1990). Careful attention will need to be given to investigating the political 
economy of these new forms of industrial integration. 

Given the globalisation of the economy, it is important to keep the 
international context in mind when studying industrial work and labour 
in India. Prominent global agencies show a very considerable interest 
in the trajectory of industrialisation in India. The World Bank has been 
an outspoken advocate of the dismantling of the labour legislation and 
social provisions that protect employment in the formal sector (1995). 
The earlier assumption that South Asia would adopt the western pat- 
tern of industrialisation has, apparently, been reversed: instead India is 
now presented as the pioneer of a labour regime of deregulated indus- 
trial production, which is propelling it from the periphery of the global 
capitalist economy towards its centre. The World Bank's reports suggest 
that India, by choosing liberalisation, is at last taking the right path, but 
that deregulation should be much more rigorous. These are no gratu- 
itous recommendations. After all, the programmes of structural adjust- 
ment provide the Bank with the opportunity to force India to take the 
desired corse. In any case, the current employment trends of contrac- 
tualisation, enforced migration and casualisation, all facilitate the flex- 
ibilisation of labour. I therefore conclude that there is little cause for 
optimism regarding any speedy improvement in the lifestyles and work 
regimes of the hugely varied groups who make up India's industrial labour 
force. 
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Book reviews and notices 


M.K GANDHI, Hind Swaraj and other writings Edited by Anthony J. Parel (Cambridge 
texts in modem politics). Cambndge. Cambridge University Press, 1997, Ixxvu + 
208 pp Notes, bibliogr, index £40.00/ $54 95 (hardback). 


The present edition of Gandhi's Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 1s based on the orginal 
(1910) English version rather than the widely available revised edition of 1938. Parel 
considers the 1910 text as the most authentic of all available English versions, though 
he gives no reasons for this As far as I know, Parel’s edition is the first that combines 
commentary on the argument with detailed annotations of the text Some relevant and 
useful materials (such as the 1945 correspondence between Gandhi and Nehru on the thesis 
of Hind Swaraj) have also been included. Besides, there are useful notes on the history of the 
text, biographical notes on those mentioned ın the text, principal events in Gandhi's life, etc 

Production-wise, the book maintains the high standards of the Cambndge University Press 

Parel's most important contributions are the long introduction (nearly fifty pages) and the 
footnotes (of which there are 240) The introduction not only describes the contents of the 
text and its reception, but also shows that by the tme Gandhi came to write Hind Swaraj, 
he had arrived at certain definitive and largely negative conclusions about the character 
of modern industrial civilisation and about the appropriate means of conception of what 
modem India ought to become and how politics may be made into the highest form of the 
active life It1s, therefore, a book that needs to be read reflectively, the way one would read, 
for example, a dialogue of Plato (p. xvii) 

After describing Gandhi's objective in wnting Hind Swaray, Parel discusses its histor- 
ical context (modern civilisation and its materialism, South African racist politics, expa- 
triate Indians in England who wanted to westernise India, the Ind:an national movement) 
and its intellectual inspiration (above all Tolstoy's emphasis upon inner experience and 
Rajchandra's religious pluralism) He then comments on the structure and argument of 
Hind swaraj and its reception, and concludes with some observations on Gandhi's contem- 
porary relevance He draws attention to Gandhi's insistence that "Inner change within the 
individual ought to be the starting point of outer changes ın society’, and points out that 
"Modern social science tends to ignore this principle’ (p. 1x1) 

The editor nghtly refrains from a detailed interpretation and concentrates on contextu- 
alisation What Gandhi wrote ts transparent at the literal level; at a philosophical level the 
interpretations have been as diverse as the personal intellectual and moral commitments 
of the interpreters. (I may point out that I found two significant commentators missing 
in Parel's bibliography, namely A K. Saran and T.K Mahadevan: see particularly the for- 
mer's ‘Gandhi and the concept of politics: Towards a normal civilisation’ in Gandhi Marg, 
1980, and the latter's Dvija, Madras, 1977). Whenever Parel feels the need for clarification, 
correction or qualification, he provides it 1n a footnote 
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Thus we read 1n footnote 118 (p 63) that Gandhi's characterisation of hospitals as 
institutions that propagate sin was ‘surely one of the most intemperate statements in the 
entire book’, and, later, that he (Gandhi) regretted the ‘language’ with which he chose to 
express his ‘views’. The footnotes are also the medium through which Parel draws attention 
to the original (1909) Gujarati text whenever the English version 1s significantly different, 
and this 1s very useful. In the introduction as well as the footnotes, Gandhi's Gujarati terms 
for important concepts are provided (e.g praja for nation and rajyaprakaran for politics). 

Anthony Parel, who is a Canadian political scientist, has put all interested readers in 
his debt by giving us a carefully edited but non-pedantic edition of Hind Swaraj. It should 
receive wide acceptance in institutional libranes and personal collections. 


Institute of Economic Growth 
Deihi TN. MADAN 


RAJEN HARSHE, Twentieth century imperialism Shifting contours and changing concep- 
hons. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1997. 276 pp Notes, bibliogr, index. Rs 350 
(hardbackYRs 195 (paperback) 


Against the gram of contemporary theonsation, whether postmodernist orglobalist, Harshé’s 
starting point 1s that tmperialism is very much alive. Metamorphosed in many ways, it 1s 
mughtier still for that reason, and far more confident. Transmuted as the design for a ‘new 
world order’, it has ‘stepped into the post-cold war world with a sense of triumph’, drawing 
self-laudatory applause in the West but very little overt protest from its historical victims 
Their silence 1s not only the most eloquent sign of its tnumph, it 1s also a sign of the decline, 
even possible defeat, of radical political theory and practice, the only weapon of the weak. 

Harshé sets himself the task of working out the reasons for the triumph and the defeat, 
and makes two absolutely vital points. First, be insists that we cannot even begin to under- 
stand the contemporary world until we recognise the more subtle and complex forms of 
` imperialism Second, and more importantly, he warns us that there 1s no hope for eman- 
cipatory politics unti) we go beyond the orthodox cntiques of impenalism, no matter how 
radical they might have sounded in their own days, for these have proved utterly inadequate 
in grasping today's complexity. 

Informed by such political concerns, this book is not just another end-of-the-century 
academic exercise 1n stock-taking. To read it so is to miss its significance, which lies in the 3 
fact that it compels us to rethink some of our basic conceptual categories 

Take the distinction between the ‘national’ and the ‘big’ bourgeoisie, a distinction which 
the Third World’s traditional Left had always considered most fundamental. The ‘big’ bour- 
geoisie collaborated with imperialism and had to be fought, while the ‘national’ bourgeoisie 
was by nature anti-imperialist artd had to be supported Recent experience has turned this 
distinction upside down: while the villain of yesterday, the so called ‘big’ bourgeoisie, 
expresses resentment against wholesale globalisation and wants the government to ensure a 
level playing field, the non-big ‘national’ bourgeoisie appears quite happy playing the local 
partner to multinationals 

But did the dichotomy ever have any validity? Reading Harshé, we are likely to seek 
more nuanced answers since he rejects all genenc notions of imperialism British, French, 
German or Belgian 1mperialism, which followed the nse of monopoly capitalism, was 
fundamentally different from the Portuguese, for Portugal was not even a capitalist country 
Different kinds of imperialism would naturally have dissimilar motives in the colonies, and 
create dissimilar class-forms in them Harshé goes even farther and shows how even within 
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the same category of imperialist powers, motives and policies of Britain and France varied 
considerably. He cites Jack Woddis and Romano Ledda to show that at least five different 
kinds of bourgeoisie emerged in Africa. It is tirne that the Indian Left too went beyond 
the simplistic dichotomy it inherited from the Comintern days and reconceptualised Indian 
bourgeoisie It could consider the notion of ‘transnational classes', deployed by Petra and 
Morley to study Latin America. The notion goes beyond the artificial division between 
essentially nationalist and essentially comprador bourgeoisies The same transnational 
class could act in one way or the other, depending on how ıt perceived its interests at a 
given time. 

Harshé cautions us against the excesses of another simplistic dichotomy, this time 
between the First World and Third World, wherein all states in the latter category are 
seen as victims of neocolonialism, giving rise to the ideology of Third Worldism To 
correct the picture, Harshé introduces the notion of ‘intermediate capitalist states’. Such 
states appear underdeveloped when compared with First World states but are considerably 
more developed than the average Third World state Far from being hapless victims of 
impenalism, these states get coopted and operate as 'sub-imperialist' states. Historically, 
Portugal, Spain, Holland and Denmark belonged to this category. Harshé counts Brazil, 
Chile, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Nigena, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, South Korea, 
Taiwan and Zaire among the countries which have played sub-imperialist role either consis- 
tently or from time to time While their large number demonstrates the cooptive capacities 
of imperialism, their role within the Nonaligned Movement and the Group of 77 might 
also help explain why the demand for a New Intemational Economic Order never received 
serious attention. 

If India does not occur in the list of sub-imperialist countries, the reason is not that rt 
played an anti-impenalist role Rather, India represents what Harshé calls ‘proto-second tier 
umpenialism’. Harshé cites approvingly Srikant Dutt's India and the Third World. Altruism 
or Hegemony, (calling it ‘path-breaking’ and an ‘important landmark in theorizing about 
imperialism’) to argue that India's growing might within the Third World is bound to 
culminate in the former's domination over the latter. The tendency itself is explained by 
referring to the skewed nature of India's industrialisation, achieved at the expense of the 
majonty of population, which remained miserably poor As the produce naturally failed 
to find a large enough domestic market, India was forced to open up markets abroad and 
exploit productrve forces in other developing countries, notably in South Asia, West Asia 
and sub-Saharan Africa 

The argument, then, is that the so-called South-South cooperation which the Indian state 
champrons is also not free of exploitation. The only difference is that the exploiters are not 
the traditionally identified impenalist powers of the North but the emerging neocolonial 
secoud-tier impenalists of the South itself. One does not have to agree with Dutt's provoca- 
tive argument in its entirety to see its far reaching implications Harshé could be read to 
imply a more general point, namely that imperialism must be viewed not merely in terms 
of relations among states but also in terms of the relations these states have with classes 
and communities within thetr boundanes It follows then that the fight agamst impenalism 
must not target ‘external’ forces alone, for there are enemies within. 

Quite logically, then, Harshé wants us to abandon tbe state-centric view of imperial- 
ism. He defines imperialism broadly enough to include in it all ‘asymmetrical relations 
of interdependence’ His preference 1s obviously for some sort of Foucaldian perspective 
which views power relations, and thereby asymmetries, as diffused both vertically and 
honzontally 


1 
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Finally, Harshé would want us to recognise the severe limitations of an economistic 
understanding of imperialism and, for that matter, of emancipatory goals. Both have to be 
viewed in the broader political context of hegemony and counter-hegemony in the Gramscian 
sense Harshé shows how several Gramsctan concepts have relevance for understanding 
imperialism. His principal conclusion 1s that imperialism has to be fought not so much 
through frontal assaults on a clearly identifiable enemy in a ‘war of movement’, but through 
a ‘war of position’, understood as a series of sustained counter-hegemonic projects seeking 
to build alternative modes of thinking and values. 

Harshé's book 1s a significant intellectual contribution towards that counter-hegemonic 
project 
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THOMAS R. TRAUTMANN, Aryans and British India. New Deltu’ Vistaar Publications, 1997. 
xx 4- 260 pp. Maps, figs., plates, text, notes, refs., epilogue, index. Rs 350 (hardback) 


Post-orrentelism remains high on the agenda of contemporary researches on Indta/ 
South Asia. Emblematic of this research has been the work, among others, of Thomas 
R. Trautmann, whose interest ın the ethnography and anthropology of early societies is 
transmuted, in the book under review, into a concern with aspects of the European (read, 
British Indian) understanding of Indian civilisation Interestingly, where much of this work 
interrogates the,configurations of power within the oriental scholarship generated in the 
course of empire—and is post-Orientalist in that specific sense—Trautmann 1s interested 
above all to advance another set of claims on the post-orientalist constellation In particular, 
he targets the idea that onentalism was always (or easily) ‘complicit’ with empire, even 
implying, in the course of a thorough analysis of the contents, and processes of transmission, 
of the relevant textual materials, that British oriental scholarship raised difficult questions 
for the governing power 1n the erghteenth century 

Two key images configure Aryans and British India. The first, near the beginning, 
1s the Sansknt inscription on the old Indian Institute building at Oxford, which states: 
‘This building, dedicated to Eastern sciences, was founded for the use of Aryas (Indians 
and Englishmen) by excellent and benevolent men desirous of encouraging knowledge. 
(M)ay the mutual friendship of India and England constantly increase!’ The second equally 
striking image, almost at the end, alludes to the 'nasology' (the ranking of different ‘types’ 
of human noses) of the French racial anthropologist Paul Topinard, and which the India 
hand H.H Risley extended to the enumeration of Indian population, while fastening on 
to the conclusion that ‘community of race, and not ..community of function, 1s the real 
determining principle of the caste system’ Significantly, these two images constitute 
the substantive dimensions of the book, marking a passage, as it were, in the Briush and 
British-based Sanskritists’ discussion of the ethnology of India, from the idea that Indians 
and their Bntish rulers were kin to cach other, to the patently racialist notions which came to 
dominate the historical narrative of India. This latter development Trautmann characterises 
as the ‘racial theory of Indian crvilisation’—the theory, broadly, that the constitutive event 
for Indian civilisation was the clash between invading, fau-skinned, civilised, Sanskrit- 
speaking Aryans and dark-skinned, barbarous abongines 

The argument 1s developed 1n the course of what seem to be, essentially, a set of inter- 
nally regulated and binanly constructed chapters. The scholarly tradition and the associated 
*Indomania' initiated by William Jones, H T. Colebrooke, Charles Wilkins and other British 
Sanskritists at the end of the eighteenth century confronts its limit in the ‘Indophobia’ of 
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has himself made considerable contribution to the themes of development and ethnicity 
Apart from an elaborate introduction, there are five papers on development, two on social 
movements and three on ethnicity. 

Pauline Kolenda's paper focuses on the preponderance of caste relations in determining 
the changes in land-ownership pattems in Kanyakuman district of Tamil Nadu After pro- 
viding a brief demographic account and land history of the hamlets under scrutiny she goes 
on to describe the winners and losers in the land transference process Winners (or foxes) 
are ‘innovative’ people like chit-fund runners, unethical bureaucrats, persons managing to 
have ‘profitable’ marriages etc , and losers are people who have sold land under compulsion 
to make ends meet, to pay for children’s education, to settle debts, to spend on Litigation etc 
Brahmuns and Vellalas, the traditional dominant castes are losing their lands while Nadars, 
Kallars and Thevars are buying it. Thus, instead of the Marxist model of the exploiting 
classes (or castes ın this case), the circulating elite described by Pareto are more in evidence, 
although they are more like bears than lions as mentioned by Pareto. 

David Mandelbaum tries to provide a comparison of two admittedly uncomparable cases, 
namely, the Toda tribe and the state of Kerala, both of whom have made constructive use 
of development programmes 1n different ways The pastoral tribe of Todas, despite efforts 
by the Chnstian missionaries as well as the state to bring about change in their lives, have 
managed not only to retain their tribal identity, but even mobilised it to facilitate their 
political articulation. The state of Kerala, on the other hand, has made use of the state- 
sponsored development programmes and provides a fairly high quality of life for the people 
in various spheres—literacy, health, women's education, diet etc. However, the author 
gives the credit for this to the mass political organisations and people's self-confidence, 
totally disregarding the role played by the state government. Another comparison is made 
by BS Baviskar between sugar cooperatives in Maharashtra and dairy cooperatives in 
Gujarat He outlines the different forms of politics in the two types of cooperatives, one 
in which there is a direct link between the management of the cooperatives and power 
structures like political parties, panchayats etc., and the other where the two are mostly 
unrelated, the reason being the variance in their organisational structures. 

GS Aurora examines the impact of the state development policies on the fragile ecol- 
ogy of three different zones of Arunachal Pradesh, which has negative consequences for 
the social and cultural fabnc of the society as well Chitra and S S. Sivakumar provide 
a critique of the ahistoncity of developmental economics showing how the absence of 
knowledge about the local history of any area results in the formulation of unsuitable and 
inapplicable rural development plans The method of participant observation employing a 
judicious mix of the etic and emic perspectives is suggested to overcome this inadequacy. 
TK Oommen points out that instead of structural or processual analysis of social move- 
ments, the examination of the environment in which the movement begins and grows is 
more useful It 1s the state ideology and value system of the society which determine the 
course and fate of a movement. 

B K. Roy Burman also emphasises tbe role of the state 1n the lack of development among 
the Backward Classes Through a historical account, he shows how the definition, identifi- 
cation and constitutional steps to help these groups have been influenced, even manipulated, 
by successive governments at different times to further their own interests S C, Dube's 
paper, discusses how various political systems can foster, dissuade and manage ethnicity 
The importance of political leadership 1s also highlighted by V. Selvaratnam in his paper 
on ethnic turmorls in India, Malaysia and Sn Lanka He holds that in the pre-Independence 
era it was colonial politics which created ethnic conflicts and in more recent tunes it is 
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is shown to be intimately bound up with relations of power and authority He evaluates 
issues pertaining to majority ethnicity, problems associated with ‘pluralistic’ analysis, and 
the contribution made by the cultural content of ethnicity to ‘the nature of relations at 
and across the boundary between groups’. Using historical and ethnographic details from 
Northern Ireland, Wales, and Denmark, he outlines the relationship between local identities, 
and ethnic, regional and national identities The discussion also encompasses. ‘race’ and 
nationalism, language and religion, the social construction of national identity in every- 
day practice, and the role of violence and of ideologies ın social categonsation. With an 
extensive bibliography, the book is likely to be extremely useful as a teaching resource for 
sociologists/anthropologists. 
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D PARTHASARATHY, Collective violence in a provincial city. New Delhi: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1997. xiii + 204 pp. Maps, tables, notes, refs., appendices, index. Rs 395 
(hardback). 


It s perhaps the first tıme that we see an analysis of an urban area through the paradigm of 
collective violence made popular in the west in the last few decades and initially associated 
with the work of Charles Tilly. I therefore approached this review with anticipation and 
excitement. However, I emerged from the first reading of the book under review with a 
sense of acute disappointment Despite intensive labour to collect all kinds of data and 
present it to the reader, the author 1s unable to put forward a coherent argument either on 
the form and nature of collective violence in Vijaywada (both 1n specific terms and from 
a comparative perspective), or on the sociology of the provincial city and its relationship 
with collective violence. Second, the golden opportunity to use the concept of collective 
violence in an Indian context seems to have been frittered away. There are many reasons 
for this mishap, and I am outlining a few of these in this short review. 

Charles Tilly's work on Europe stretches over centunes and concentrates on understand- 
ing the new forms of collective violence that emerged in Europe as it transformed itself from 
an agriculture-based feudal system to an urban-based industrial capitalism. It combines an 
examination of detailed micro cultural patterns of behaviour with macro processes through 
a comparative perspective. It is both specific and general Since then, many other theorists 
bave elaborated on this concept; almost all have analysed the changing nature of forms of 
violence as these are culturally organised in definite historical periods and in relation fo the 
precise balance of state-society relationships within regions and across time. 

In their analysis, the distinctive events and micro cultural locales are placed within macro 
processes. An analysis of power is central to their theorisation and so is an evaluation of 
state formation in modern Europe. Today this concept has merged with the general theory 
of social movements and tberefore contemporary theoretical interventions have involved 
not only social historians but also historical sociologists, political sociologists and urban 
sociologists. 

It is unfortunate that the book under review is not sensitive to this particular genealogy. 
In point of fact, there seems to be no effort to interrogate this intellectual heritage. It 
merely puts together (in its five later chapters) information regarding demography, land 
use, the growth of peasant castes and their subsequent migration to expanding urban areas 
with an analysis of the structure of Vijaywada's economy While acknowledging the role 
of political movements in organising urban formations, it is unable to connect these with 
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problems of state formation in India and particularly in Andhra. When it evaluates the 
cultural roots of violence, it 1gnores issues of urban problems that get entangled with its 
politics Gangs and the Mafia come into the narrative without giving the reader an tdea 
as to how these are related to the nature of service-oriented capitalism that the region has 
sponsored since colonial times. There is an entire chapter on castes which reads more or 
less like a descriptive ethnographic record and one wonders how an ethnography could be 
done of a city with a population of more than a lakh. The last chapter examining patterns 
of collective violence is more, coherent than any other chapter. Possibly the coherence is 
built into the event, and the author shows dexterity in laying it out in a clear fashion. 

And yet despite these efforts the book cannot string together all the facts into a reasonably 
good argument, nor present it with any kind of sophistication No doubt a significant part 
of the problem 1s a lack of adequate and sound urban sociological theory that explores the 
urban processes in twentieth century India in order to locate the inter-relationships between 
regional growth and the growth of small and medium size towns in India generally and in 
Andhra Pradesh particularly. And yet this is precisely the challenge for every researcher 
The challenge 1s to interrogate the concept of provincial city used by urban geographers 
and reframe it within sociological contexts Addrtionally, the literature associated with 
the concept of collective violence has immense potentialities for comparative analysis with 
India, specially given that some recent work in Europe has specifically concentrated on the 
way collective violence has been involved in the politics of religious sects 

To do so would mean asking questions in a comparatrve-historical frame in the way Tilly 
and others have done in the case of Europe. It is to move away from understanding just one 
city and suggesting it as a unique case and reorganise data and frames of references to make 
acomparative evaluation To understand collective violence in Vijaywada, we not only need 
to know the economy ofthe city and its relationship with the hinterland, the caste groups that 
make up the city but also the nature of state politics, the growth of the regional bourgeoisie 
in Andhra and its tmpact, as well assess the reasons for the slow eclipse of national parties, 
specifically the Congress. We need to be simultaneously historical sociologists, political 
sociologists and urban sociologists. 

Such an analysis requires a researcher not only to ask comparative questions with a 
historical perspectrve but also to understand power and more exactly the way it has got 
formulated in specific cultural moorings within the context of its historically specific mani- 
festation in the region and the urban towns and cities. Parthasarathy knows that violence 1s 
all about power and yet why is this not theorised? 

The lack of theoretical sensibility harms the way data has been gathered, organised and 
presented. Because the introductory chapter describes rather than critically analyses the 
theoretical repertoire of the concepts of collective violence and provincial cities, the rest of 
the chapters merely describe rather than analyse the relationship between land use, demo- 
graphy, terntorial organisation of caste settlements and its relationship with the political 
economy of the region 

At the end we continue to remain with a series of questions: Can we use the concept 
of ‘collectrve violence’ in the Indian context? Is there a definite cultural form of organised 
protest emerging through collectrve violence as Tilly argues? Why cannot we use the 
concept communitarian or caste? Or again, what kind of relationship do urban problems, 
urban polices have with such violence? Why does caste competition léad to violence? Or 
what is the nature of structure of urban economy that promotes a certain kind of violence? 
What 1s the relationship between state formation, party politics, urban problems and caste 
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competition? All questions which we need to know but find it difficult to answer after 
reading this book 
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JEAN-LUC RACINE, ed , Peasant moorings: Village hes and mobility rationales in South 
India. Pondicherry/Delhi: French Institute/Sage, 1997 400 pp. Maps, figs., tables, 
notes, gloss., bibliogr., index. Rs 495 (hardback) 


India’s ever increasing urbanisation over the years has puzzled many, making serious 
scholars attribute push and pall factors, and urban biased policies as the reasons for such a 
trend. This scholarship however overlooks certain simultaneous process taking place even 
in the countryside, mainly increasing rural population. This raises multiple questions as 
to why people stick to their roots, what are their moorings? Why people/peasants want 
to retain the ‘pathology’ of rural life ın the midst of modernity; and, finally, why is the 
rural population increasing despite the larger claims that urbanisation and industrialisa- 
tion, depopulate, depeasantise and displace large numbers from the countryside? The book 
under review tnes to address these issues, particularly by deriving conclusions from the 
field studies conducted in different regions of Karnataka—coastal, plai/maidan and Ghat. 
These are chosen for different reasons—the coastal belt is a combination of tradition and 
dynamic change; Malnad (Ghat) has a complex system of plantation and food crops; and 
the Maidan is a contrast between dryland and irrigation 

Nontheless, the question that remains to be answered 1s the reasons for peasant moorings. 
Kalam’s interesting article provides an anthropological perspective by claiming that peasant 
moorings are Imked to issues of nativity, birthplace, community, caste and kinship. This, 
is because, ‘Caste and kinship ties provide immense security and language, customs and 
traditions instill a sense of belonging and provide identity to an individual, combined with 
this is the development and existence of an emotional tie with the land and the dwelling’ 
(p. 82) On the contrary mobility is a factor linked to caste, education, personal or commu- 
nity linkages, and access to information and ‘distance’ However, the most important issue 
1s the retention of rural population. These are linked to sufficient amount of land, household 
composition, economy, and cultural practices Nonetheless, these observations cannot be 
applied uniformly to derive a common argument, as there are regional variations. 

Inthe Maidan, the contrast is apparent between irrigated and dry land areas In the former, 
the green revolution 1n commercial crops is attracting seasonal in-migration, which often 
ends up in ‘toned down version of bonded labour’ (p 110) There is room for permanent 
in-migration too, which is however linked to sociological aspects like marriage, lineages 
and social linkages. It 1s obvious that out-migration 1s not a mass phenomenon. Quite 
contrary is the case of dry land areas, where out-migration becomes a necessary source of 
extra earnings to supplement income from rain-fed agriculture. Here too ‘distance’ plays a 
vital role in restricting mobility Nonetheless, issues of culture, dharma, God, religion etc., 
make the peasants stick to their roots. 

The Western Ghats are a different story. The plantation economy here (mainly coffee and 
cardamom) has been attracting both seasonal and permanent in-migration. Out-migration in 
this region is arecent phenomenon, which is linked to three important issues: caste, property 
and education. In addition, it has also become an upper caste phenomenon. However, there 
are reasons for and agairst mobility. In some areas and villages, the plantation economy 
and the subsequent generation of employment has prevented the population from leaving 
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their place of origin. On the contrary, ın some other places, more than ‘distance’, specificity 
of location, cost of living, or job availability have influenced peasant moorings. 

Coastal Karnataka 1s another interesting story Although migration to urban centres is a 
common feature, however, the question of 'distance' always played a major role.: Second 
important issue that has a beanng on peasant moonngs is the effective implementation of 
land reforms and the subsequent social relations that they created. 

Finally, in the Deccan plateau or Maidan areas of Old Mysore, the non-agncultural 
sectors (mainly the sugar industry and its subsidiary units, and senculture or weaving 
industry) is containing out-migration An interesting fact is that in-migration is taking 
place from such far off places as Uttar Pradesh There are three patterns in this region: 
‘that of the commuters and the temporary or seasonal migrants, the strategies of investment 
relying upon capital of multiple origins—agricultural, industrial or commerctal; and finally 
the quest for establishing links with the city through children sufficiently trained to find 
employment there, or through marriage of daughters’ (p 316) 

These vivid and contrasting pictures about peasant moorings and mobility obviously 
raise the fundamental question about peasant consciousness What are the structural levels 
at which this consciousness is operating? How is it reconciled with the consciousness of 
non-peasant categories? Secondly, is it relevent to treat all the social groups living in the 
rural areas as single ‘peasant’ category, even though all of them are not directly linked to the 
‘land’ A rural businessman, for example, operates both in the local and the larger market; 
therefore the market becomes more important for him than land-linked questions like crops, 
prices, irrigation, sale, seasons etc. Despite these doubts and questions meant for larger 
debate, this scholarly and stimulating volume deserves rich appreciation for opening up 
new perspectives on what Racine bas aptly chosen as the ttle of the first article, namely the 
decision 'to migrate or to stay'. This book also offers up a whole range of new thinking and 
discourse about peasant moorings, culture, social relations, and the urban-rural dichotomy 
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GUNNEL CEDERLOF, Bonds lost: Subordination, conflict and mobilisation in rural south 
India c. 1900-1970 Delhi Manohar, 1997 276 pp Maps, figs , plates, tables, notes, 
gloss , appendix, bibliogr., index. Rs 450 


The book purports to be a study of the changing social relations between Madhan leather- 
workers/agricultural labourers and their Goundar employers in the Coumbatore district of 
Tamil Nadu in the period 1900-1970. According to the author, major changes (as listed by 
her), such as the textile revolution in the region, electrification, improved communications 
and mass conversions to Islam and Christianity had no real impact on these relations Only 
the great drought of 1946-53 made it no longer profitable for employers to continue the 
debt-bonded ‘permanent’ pannaiyal labour system 

The book jacket informs us that the author is currently a doctoral student at the Depart- 
ment of History, Uppsala University, Sweden. Indeed, the book appears to be a record of 
work-in-progress where a coherent thesis has yet to emerge. The author fails to draw upon 
the vast source matenal available to provide rich descriptions of the traditional forms of 
labour in the pre-colonial era 1n rural south India (lazily falling back on the inappropriate 
characterisation 'feudal') Her account of change is very skimpy. The book is largely 
concerned with the work of the Church of Sweden Mission and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society (she has obtained some nice photographs of Coimbatore in the 1930s) 
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The study appears to be virtually silent on the period after 1950. There is no attempt to 
provide any social or economic data (plenty of which is available for the period of the study). 
to test out or back-up ber own assertions. Sadly, this work contributes little to our under- 
standing of the evolution of agrarian social relations in rural south India in the twentieth 
century. 
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B.L ABBI and KESAR SINGH, Post-green revolution rural Punjab: A profile of economic 
and socio-cultural change (1965-95) Chandigarh. Centre for research in rural and 
industrial development, 1995. 157 pp. Maps, tables, appendices, bibliogr, index. 
Rs 195 (hardback) 


This book attempts to document socio-economic and cultural changes in rural Punjab during 
the last three decades The stated context of the study 1s the success of green revolution in 
the region during the sixties, and the authors view rural Punjab today as being in a ‘post- 
green revolution’ stage. Written entirely by the first author, the book ıs based on field-work 
carned-out by the second author in his natrve village called Barwali Khurd in the Ludhiana 
district Though it 1s a study of a single village, and the authors claim that rt fills a crucial 
gap 1n the anthropological literature on village India which has very few studies on Punjab, 
it does not follow the classical design of an ethnographic village monograph. 

Among the more interesting findings of this study is a significant diversification of 
occupational profile of the former service castes. No member of these castes below the 
age of 45 was involved 1n customary caste occupations. Even agricultural labour was not 
popular with them anymore, which had mostly been taken over by migrant labourers from 
Bihar. The study also offers a good deal of information on various other aspects of changing 
socio-cultural life in rural Punjab. However, despite having been carried out in the 1990s, 
the study remains largely confined to ‘old’ anthropological questions like kinship, caste 
and family. One is rather surprised at the absence of any reference to the mass media or 
television in a book on cultural change in contemporary rural Punjab! 
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R.J FISHER, [f rain doesn't come: An anthropological study of drought and human ecology 
in western Rajasthan Australia/Delhi: Sydney Studies/Manohar, 1997 xviii + 234 
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This book is a result of fieldwork done intermittently from 1982 to 1987 in western 
Rajasthan.! Contextualising the ‘fieldsite and the research issues in an ecological frame- 
work, the author purports to provide a locally specific overview of social ecology in an 
arid region that seeks to delineate the links between the socio-economic complex and the 
physical environment of western Rajasthan Drawing on field research from a cluster of 
four villages, the study focuses on a range of themes such as caste, class, land tenure and 
use pattern, household size, population growth and labour use as key to understanding the 
specific socio-economic organisation of the region. Though there 1s a description of each 
of these forms and dimensions of social organisation, the interlinkages between them and 
their impact on the region's ecology is not clear. Similarly, the author's description and 
assessment of the Bishors and their ‘ecological consciousness’ as derived from a histoncal 
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context of resisting economic and political pressures is interesting but remains undeveloped 
and unelucidated. There are several gaps in the theoretical perspectives and discussions. 
For example, the author indicates the problems in eliciting caste identity and notes the 
differences between jati and caste, but no mention is made of the literature and debates 
pertaining to vama and jatt. Sumularly, discussions pertaining to the political economy of 
land degradation, the need to question perspectives which represent caste organisations 
as ecologically functional etc., are only mentioned in passing but no details are provided. 
Overall, a book that raises several issues but fails to provide a contextualised and convincing 
perspective on the main objects of the study 
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MARIO RUTTEN and CAROL UPADHYA, ed., Small business entrepreneurs in Asia and 
Europe: Towards a comparative perspective. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1997. 
334 pp. Tables, notes, refs., index. Rs 395 (hardback). 


This study focuses on small-scale ratber than large-scale entrepreneurs, as this is a less 
researched area The small entrepreneurial class 1s considered a part of the capitalist 
development process This book puts together comprehensive research studies of small 
entrepreneunal class in selected Asian countries—India, Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, 
South Korea and China It also includes studies on the historical experience of European 
entrepreneurs belonging to Dutch Republic and contemporary experience of entrepreneurs 
particularly in Italy and Holland for a wider frame of reference. 

The book begins with an indepth theoretical chapter on small scale entrepreneurs in Asia 
and Europe. Subsequently, it is divided in four parts, dealing with South Asia, Southeast 
Asia, East Asia and Europe 

In part one on South Asta, the study presents two chapters on India—one analyses 
the history and social-cultural features of a rural-based business class in coastal Andhra, 
while the other deals with social standings and political influence of small and middle class 
industrialists in west India. 

For Southeast Asia, one chapter profiles socio-economic and business backgrounds, their 
life styles and roles, labour relations and also identifies capital accumulation strategies of 
brick makers in central plains of rural Thailand. The second paper in this part analyses how 
Chinese businessmen integrate their social life with business by participating in various 
organisations in the community The third paper asks whether Muslim businessmen 1n 
Indonesia have the right qualities to emerge as a successful business class: even though 
they are the local business elite, they lack organisational skills and capitalist drive. 

Part three includes two chapters which deal with East Asia. One chapter describes 
and analyses economic behaviour with respect to production management and life style of 
Korean rural entrepreneurs, focusing on the textile industry The other chapter examines 
the emengence of new private entrepreneurs in China and argues that since the economic 
reforms launched in 1979, family and kinship, which were earlier considered ‘bad things 
of decayed soctety’, have made a strong comeback and influence the emergence of a new 
entrepreneurial class. 

Part Four of this study analyses the European experience in three chapters. One chapter 
analyses Dutch entrepreneurial behaviour in the face of uncertainty, and also in institutional 
and social context Another chapter describes the importance of family in entrepreneurship 
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in Italy as a lumit on the size of enterprises The last chapter explores interrelanons between 
small European entrepreneurs and their social and cultural context 

On the whole this study focuses on rural background and accompanying social and 
cultural attributes involved in the emergence of an entrepreneurial class in several Asian 
countries, and compares this to the European experience as well. 


Delhi PC VERMA 


PHILIPPE CADENE and DENIS VIDAL, ed , Webs of trade: Dynamics of business communities 
in western India. Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1997. 196 pp Maps, figs , tables, notes, 
refs., Rs 320 (hardback). 


This purports to be a collection of empirical studies of ‘business communities’ 1n western 
India, but only three papers actually fit this category—P. Lachater on Kutchi Lohana gunny 
bag merchants, Cadene on Jain merchants in Rajasthan, and Vidal’s contribution on the 
historical role of Jains in Rajasthan’s rural economy. Three other papers focus on class/ 
economic categones rather than ‘business communities’ 1n the usual sense: K.L Sharma's 
Paper on merchants and moneylenders in a Rajasthan village, V. Dupont on the role of traders 
in the development of a small-scale textile-printing industry ın Gujarat. and F Bourgeois’s 
study ofthe grocery trade in Madhya Pradesh. This contrast in orientation illustrates a central 
problem in the economic anthropology of India, where business activity often appears to 
be a long-standing cultural attribute of particular social groups. The salience of the term 
"business community’ is called into question by studies such as E. Tarlo's interesting paper 
on Vaghri street traders in Ahmedabad, a ‘community’ that has transformed its ‘traditional’ 
caste occupation from ‘Criminal Tribe’ to entrepreneur by capturing a niche market in 
Gujarati village-style embroidery Although one would have liked to see a theoretical 
intervention on the part of the editors on the concept of the ‘business community’, the 
volume 1$ a useful contribution to existing ethnographic and historical knowledge on the 
social organisation of the Indian economy. 


SNDT Women's University 
Mumbai CAROL UPADHYA 


TIRTHANKAR ROY, ed , Cloth and commerce Textiles in colonial India. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 1996. 338 pp. Tables, figs , Bibliogr. Rs 425 


Cloth and Commerce 1s a collection of nine papers previously published in the Indian eco- 
nomuc and social history review, concerning different aspects of the history of the handloom 
textile industry 1n India between the 17th and the 20th century, and the transformation of 
the industry as a result of European commerce. These essays, which include contributions 
by K.N. Chaudhun, Tirthankar Roy, Douglas Haynes, Sumit Guha, and S. Arasaratnam, 
among others, are important because of the centrality of textiles to the precolonial eco- 
nomy and foreign trade as well as to debates about the economic history of India under 
colonialism. For this reason they are essential reading for anyone interested in economic 
and colonial history as well as for sociologists concerned with changing social alignments 
since the 18th century. The introduction by the editor clearly and concisely sets out the 
theoretical issues, problems and gaps in this growing field of research. 


SNDT Women's University 
Mumbai CAROL UPADHYA 
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MEENAKSHI THAPAN, ed., Embodiment: Essays on gender and identity New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1997. xiii + 340 pp. Plates, notes, gloss., refs., index Rs 495 
(hardback). 


This edited volume, entitled Embodiment, comes close on the heels of a number of 
volumes, edited and co-authored, that have taken as one of their principal themes the social 
construction of the female body. These volumes have produced as a site for active discourse 
and discussion, the way in which the female body becomes sexualised as both the object 
and the ground of social identities of caste, class and religion 

It is therefore fair to ask how this volume relates to the existing corpus. The thematic 
of the opening essays in Meenakshi Thapan's volume (papers by Tantka Sarkar, Jasodhara 
Bagchi and Urvashi Butalia) marks a straightforward continuity with the preoccupations of 
previous work. So cohesive a corpus indicates that there is more at work here than Thapan’s 
assessment of Indian feminrsm would suggest: 


Feminist scholarship in India is less concerned with the refinement of theoretical nuances 
and more with the rmmediacy of women's experience in the everyday and with the urgency 
of contemporary issues that need to be addressed, questioned and resolved. (p. 13). 


Embellishment of theory versus an absorption in the immediacy of issues are not the 
only two ways of characterising fermmism Instead, I would interpret the content of this 
corpus as making explicit an orientation which has been implicit in the way that second 
wave Indian feminism has tackled issues (for example, rape as class rape or caste rape, or 
as rape by state personnel) Viewed from a comparative framework such as my location in 
Australia affords, 1t would not be too much to say that the resolutely wider social basis for 
gender relations towards which Indian feminism 1s oriented, forms its distinctive signature. 
Spurred, no doubt, by the events of the decade which have spelled out the politicisation of 
religious identities for all to see, earlier onentations are now being conceptually thematised 
and elaborated as the imbncation of femininity in wider, oppositionally shaped constructions 
of social identity on the subcontinent. 

The historical tum to the nineteenth century and early twentieth century inaugurated by 
Recasting Women (Vaid and Sangari 1989) is ın particular yielding increasingly sophisti- 
cated feminist accounts of gender relations in their shifts and obduracies as viewed over 
a period of tme. In this volume, Sarkar's essay continues 1n this vein, but stands out 
to an ethnographer's eye for its nchness of cultural detail on Bengal in the 1870s. Also 
noteworthy in this paper is the particular inflection given to gender analysis by a Marxist 
onientation towards history as alive with possibilities (judged from the vantage point of the 
oppressed), possibilities that may or may not be realised. Viewed from tbis perspesctive, we 
are afforded a glimpse of a time when 'nationalist-indigentst" constructions of community 
and gender had not yet taken root (see p. 42), and are allowed, potentially, to 1magine a 
scenario where they did not take root. 

Susie Tharu's paper, also a particularly vivid case study, delineates a parallel complexity 
of caste and gender as examined through a literary lens It 1s hardly surpnsing that judged 
from the vantage point of such a tradition, varieties of western feminism such as ecriture 
feminine ın the manner of Helene Cixous are sure to be found inadequate (see paper by 
Verma) Equally, given this located quality of feminist practice and theory, the inclusion of 
two papers, both interesting in themselves, examining the feminine body of European ballet 
and American women's representations of pre-menstrual tension (papers by Aalten and 
Poonam Zutshi respectively), calls for a greater effort of contextualisation and comparative 
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commentary, 1f not by the authors then certainly editorially, in a volume otherwise entirely 
on Indian debates. At present, they stand awkwardly in the collection 

A fresh initiative is undertaken by this volume. In addition to a discussion of the com- 
munitarian and discursive construction of ‘the female body’, it also attempts to theoretically 
embrace the ‘lived body’ of the woman. Herein lies the specificity of the perspective offered 
by a discussion of embodiment. The papers by Seemanthini Niranjana, Aalten and Thapan 
address this concern (Patricia Uberoi's paper on Hindi cinema, although included under 
this heading in the book, is in fact directly concerned with the realm of representation rather 
than lived experience, while other writers such as Kalpana Viswanath, echo this theme more 
directly). 

Niranjana's account 18 particularly stimulating as an effort to negotiate tts way between a 
widespread theoretical preoccupation with, on the one hand, discourse, representation and 
social construction, and, on the other band, the lived body, which she rightly refuses to regard 
simply as the blank slate on which these forces write themselves. Niranjana's focus on the 
gendered quality of spatial axes of rural everyday life, and the emphasis on bodily movement 
and shifting context is not as iconoclastic in relation to anthropology as represented here 
However, what remains a particular weakness in anthropological phenomenology (still a 
relatively underdeveloped field), is the consideration of women’s experience of embodiment. 
This weakness is also the strength of feminist theory (cf. Viswanath, this volume, p. 317). 
Here the volume comes into its own. Niranjana’s reliance on ‘women’s speech and activities 
as a mode of tracing this relationality’ (p. 111) is in clear contrast, for instance, to Pierre 
Bourdieu's charactensation of female movement which remains notoriously coincidental 
with male expectations 

The present turn in analysis is to be welcomed. It is important not to lose sight of the ten- 
sions between lived experience and the realm of discourse, particularly as the analysis of the 
latter becomes increasingly more sophisticated and threatens to erode something of the very 
basis of feminist critique. Nevertheless, in distinguishing lived experience from discourse 
there is enormous scope for reproducing some of the formative but erroneous dichotomies 
of social theory, for example, between the social and the individual or between the historical 
and the experiential. The two papers by Niranjana and Thapan which are at the heart of the 
volume's contribution on embodiment, implicitly reproduce versions of these conceptual 
dichotomies. A particular casualty of both papers is the dimension of time or temporality. 

This minimisation of time occurs in quite different ways 1n each paper. In Niranjana’s 
paper, time is evacuated in favour of an exclusively spatial grid contained by the schema . 
of olage and horage or inside and outside Variations of context are restricted to spatial 
variations, synchronically conceived The question of how contexts are shaped over time 1s 
absent. Although I would agree that grids such as inside/outside are particularly persistent 
over time in the construction of gender, the intersection of new practices also serves to shift 
their meaning. The gendering of space in a contemporary Tamil fishing village for example, 
onents but is also re-oriented by the newer practices of male migration and female wage 
labour. 

In Thapan's paper, the problem arises because the framework of embodiment is restricted 
to that of inter-subjectivity. This is a common interpretation of embodiment, but one 
which narrows the framework of.phenomenology considerably, principally by removing the 
dimension of temporality from it. In the case of this paper, the framework 1s then further 
narrowed by confining the context of inter-subjectivity to women’s sexual relationships 
with marital partners (although some of the case studies give us some sense of the woman's 
relationship' with the husband's family). Finally, our understanding of inter-subjectivity 
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in these sexual relationships is primarily confined to women's responses in the context of 
interviews. Taken together, this series of narrowings has the effect of representing the 
women in a way that is cut off from histories that are at once personal and social. 

By contrast, { suggest that social practices undertaken over a lifetime are no longer con- 
fined to the realm of inter-subjectivity—they become pre-subjective but also pre-objective. 
They become, precisely, embodied. What is needed to convey the fuller potential of embod- 
iment as a perspective 1s a methodology which will supply broader contexts for interpreting 
the representations produced by the context of the interview We need the interpretive mate- 
tial that can produce an account of that which is pre-subjective in embodiment, namely, the 
cultural practices which, taken over time— particularly over more than one generation— 
become taken-for-granted meanings. In the case of the particular social group from which 
Thapan's sample of women is drawn, the relevant habitus for embodiment 1s not confined 
to the world of marriage and family. It is definitively shaped also by histories of profes- 
sionalisation and education which carry their own bodily practices and which confer their 
own forms of cultural and economic capital to the professional middle class women of an 
urban metropolis like Delhi 

To say this is not to advocate a return to older historicist constructions of modernity or 
time. These constructions raise problems of their own An example of such problems is the 
quite unnecessary posing of stark alternatives by Bagchi (this volume). In Bagchi's view, 
we must choose between viewing communities as primordial, outside of time (a stance 
equated here with an Indian postmodernism favouring the community) and as ‘the main 
agent of the nation-state’ (p. 78)—the only feminist alternative Bagchi allows us. In this 
construction of time, all social relations pass, as it were, through the same sieve (usually 
the state), and all at the same time. 

The strength of this volume is in the pluralism of the approaches. Not all examples 
of this pluralism are successful. Susan Viswanathan’s paper on androgyny as a model for 
gender subversion fails to convince, attributing to a Kerala activist nun an astonishing degree 
of supra-social individual choice and freedom to be ‘either male or female, nun or priest, 
Hindu or Christian’ (p. 303). Yet even this paper 1s animated by passion 

The volume holds promise for the exploration of embodiment as a central perspective on 
gendered existence. If it awakens interest in the pursuit of this project, 1t will have achieved 
even more. 


Macquarie University 
Australia KALPANA RAM 


BRYAN S. TURNER, The body and society: Explorations in social theory. London’ Sage 
Publications, 1996. Second edition (Theory, culture and society senes). xiv + 254 
pp. Figs., table, refs., index. £40 00 (hardbacky£13 95 (paperback): 


KATHY DAVIS, ed., Embodied practices. Feminist perspectives on the body London 
Sage Publications, 1997. x +210 pp. Notes, refs., index. £40.00 (hardbackV£13.99 


(paperback). 


"Turner's volume is a new edition of a 1984 work that raised questions about the body, 
embodiment and the social order. This edition has a new Introduction significantly titled 
"The embodiment of social theory' that addresses the more recent contributions to tbe field. 
[n the Preface (common to both editions), Turner argues that his concern 1s with ‘the body’ 
(an ‘object’ of analysis) which is often rejected in favour of ‘embodiment’ (a body in social 
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space) And although he asserts that he is therefore concerned with ‘questions about disease, 
death, nature, corruption and the idea of the human body via Christian theology as flesh’, 
I think the book goes much beyond that. It 1s also concemed with an analysis of desire, 
of capitalist consumerism, of social selfhood and ‘personal enselfment’, of patriarchy, and 
of the modes of disciplining the body. The boqk also analyses Christian theology and its 
imphcations for a social theory of the body, and provides insights into the nature of human 
embodiment in changing, contemporary times 

The new Introduction brings together the different theoretical approaches and concems 
about the body. Early anthropological writings (including Marcel Mauss's pioneering 1935 
paper, “Techniques of the Body’) focussed on the set of social practices which serve to 
systematically produce, sustain and present the human body in everyday life. Such an 
approach characterises Erving Goffman’s notions of face-work, stigmatisation and embar- 
rassment, as well as Pierre Bourdieu's concern for the importance of habitus in relation to 
social practice A second perspective on the body views it as a system of signs, the bearer 
of social meaning and symbolism. The work of Mary Douglas highlights this tradition 
of concern with the body as an important source of metaphors about the organisation and 
disorganisation of society. Some recent feminist work also emphasised the female body as 
a metaphor of social relations. A third tradition, argues Turner, interprets the human body 
as a system of signs which express relations of power. This leads to a consideration of the 
social construction of the body which has also been the most common feminist approach to 
understanding the body In this context, Turner makes the important point that while social 
science approaches to the body have been rejected for their ‘foundationalist epistemology’, 
feminist critiques and perspectives in fact tend to ‘deny the facticity and givenness of the 
body as a consequence of their deconstructionist approach’. The lived body therefore is an 
important aspect of embodiment which cannot be understood only by the ‘meanings’ given 
off by the body or attached to it by society. 

The body has undoubtedly become the carrier of new emotional intensities that define 
and redefine the self in the contemporary moment Recent work therefore tells us how the 
labouring body has become the desiring body with the focus on the ‘body beautiful’, the 
rejection of death and the ageing body, and the emphasis on sport and ‘keeping fit’. In this 
context, Turner examines the rejection of the Cartesian myth where the mind dominates 
matter (the body), with its rather naive and simplistic assumptions, and the related domi- 
nance of cognitive rationality Similarly, the body as consumer, as destring, is a body that 
has turned its back on ascetic capitalism and is therefore a postmodern body. Following 
the work of Michel Foucault, the body as a socially constructed entity became central to 
most sociological and feminist concerns. Turner argues that there 1s a new Self, as it were, 
that ıs ‘more mobile, uncertain and fragmentary’ than the earler ‘bureaucratic image of 
the disciplined self”. This self corresponds to the fragmentary, uncertain and differentiated 
nature of modern ‘risk’ society where new technology can restructure the body resulting in 
profound identity transformations, including changes of gender. In contemporary society, 
consumerism and the fashion industry have therefore overtaken the earlier regulatory control 
exercised by religion. 

Turner advocates a strong research agenda for developing a sociology of the body. There 
is a need to develop sociological theory that takes account of both the ‘phenomenological 
experience of embodiment and the facticity of our place in the world’. This crucial prob- 
lematic, suggests Turner, points to the necessity of research on the sociology of ageing.: A 
comprehensive understanding of body mages and how these contribute to the occupation 
of social space and interaction with others is also required Finally, Turner suggests that, 
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sociology has to be concerned with the communal and collective nature of embodiment 
as well as with the history and cultural formation of the body His book has been in fact 
one of the first serious attempts to provide a sociology of the body to researchers trying to 
understand the body in physical, cultural and social space. 

Kathy Davis's edited volume of twelve essays is more recent and is essentially a feminist 
work that is in fact concerned with the materiality of the body as well as with its social 
construction. More than one contribution takes note of the facticity of the body in everyday 
life. For example, Ineke Klinge focusses on the ‘bony matenality’ of ageing female bodies 
and examines medical interventions ın what menopausal women fear the most: advancing 
osteoporosis Kathy Davis analyses cosmetic surgery undertaken by women in the context of 
whether or not it is a form of feminist utopia She focusses on the French performance artist, 
Orlan, who, like many otber such artists, uses cosmetic surgery to make radical statements 
about a male-dominated society. A rather unusual and interesting paper by Julia Edwards 
and Linda Mckie takes a look at women's public toilets and prevailing social and political 
assumptions that view Women as being continuously preoccupied with appearance in toilets. 
The authors argue that there is a shortage of women's public toilets in the U K. due to an 
unequal treatment of women as citizens Women need more toilets due to certain biological 
and social differences and these need to be recognised and respected by policy planners. 

There is also a discussion in several papers of the female body as it 1s mediated by 
contemporary social and cultural practices. There is a paucity, in most feminist work, 
of good published research on adolescent girls, and their bodies, in relation to self and 
identity. It is therefore heartening to read Anne Woollett and Henriette Marshall’s striking 
account of their work with working-class young women ın East London Their analysis 
is particularly significant as it cautions psychologists who do not take cthnic and cultural 
factors into account in their formulations on adolescence. Joanne Finkelstein focusses 
on fashion as a contested cultural site where the media's obsession with fashion borders 
on surveillance. At the same time, fashion influences body politics by being either too 
conservative or too modern. In fact, fashion really maintains the status quo and while the 
novelty of fashion makes us think something new is happening, nothing really changes at 
all. However, rather than exploring the implications of this for body politics, Finkelstein 
rather inconclustvely suggests that the full impact of ‘being chic’ will only be understood 
when a real understanding of fashion is articulated together with critiques of fashion events. 

Other papers examine body politics and the ‘two wars’ in Serbia, the civil war and the 
media war (Duravka Zarkov); the place of ‘other women’ (black African women sharply 
differentiated from Arab/Muslim women) in French sexual and cultural politics (Rachel 
Bloul); the performing body of ballerinas in ‘creating culture’ (Anne Aalten); the thesis 
that gender is a ‘social form’ which seeks to go beyond contemporary definitions of gender 
or gender difference (Gesa Lindemann), and a fascinating, concluding paper by Monica 
Rudberg that looks at ‘the researching body’ as an 'epistemophilic project’ Rudberg 
suggests that the research process has a ‘gender-specific bodily history’ which is almost 
never taken into account ın post-positrvist methodological undertakings She concludes 
that the male domination of the epistemophilic project will end when women become more 
active researching bodies in their own right rather than being mere objects of research. 

Both the books under review, in very different ways, are major contributions to sociolog- 
ical research on the body. Human embodiment is not only a gendered, social and cultural 
reality but is also materially given, and undoubtedly mediated by ethnic, historical, and 
political factors. For some reason, this area of research remzins inadequately addressed 
in mainstream sociology in India There is perhaps a need for us to reorient our research 
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agendas to include what we see not only in the mirror but in our relations with other humans 
1n everyday life practices the body and aspects of its embodiment. 


Faculty of Education 
University of Delhi MEENAKSHI THAPAN 


LEELA DUBE, Women and kinship. Comparative perspectives on gender in south and south- 
east Asia. Delhi: Vistaar, 1997. x +214 pp. Tables, notes, appendix, bibliogr., index 
Rs 275 (hardback). 


Leela Dube’s most recent work focuses on the study of kinship as a vital part of any attempt 
to understand, or change, gender relations, ideologies and practices. The book endeavours 
to uncover, through a study of kinship practices, both the material and ideological underpin- 
nings of women’s lives. Observing that gender studies often bypass kinship systems under 
the assumption that these are immutable structures, she argues, to the contrary, that kinship 
and its rules are highly relevant to the conduct of our everyday lives, providing the key 
organising principles of resource allocation, division of labour, recruitment of indrviduals 
to groups, placement, inheritance, and so on. As the author notes ‘The very notion of 
entitlement—whether to membership of a family, to access to strategic resources, to food 
and nutrition, to healthcare, to education, or to authority and decision-making—cannot be 
understood without accepting that the kinship system to a large degree provides the language 
for 1t and gives it legitimacy’ (p. 5) 

The task of inscribing kinship into gender studies is attempted on a rather broad com- 
parative sweep, essentially involving countries of South and Southeast Asia Three kinship 
systems are covered in the course of traversing these regions, patrilineal, matrilineal and 
bilateral. The comparative axis of the book, however, 1s both an enabling condition as well 
as a limitation of sorts, as we shall see later. 

The book begins with a comparative sketch of the kinship and family organisation of 
major communities in the two regions. Broadly, South Asia 1s patrilineal, marked by male 
authority and male control over resources, alongside female dependence, seclusion and 
lack of autonomy and choice in a range of fields South Asia also has two matrilineal 
pockets in the south-west and north-east, which partially reverse this scenario In contrast, 
Southeast Asia has a bilateral kinship system, characterised by equal inheritance and access 
to resources, greater choice in marriage and residence, all of which translate into height- 
ened autonomy for women in socio-economic life. Each chapter in the book examines, 
from different angles, the 1mplications ‘of such divergent kinship systems for gender and 
women's lives. 

Among the major topics addressed are the links between kinship, inheritance and resource 
distribution Dube offers a detailed account of inheritance rules and practices in South Asia, 
and attempts to correlate this with women’s economic roles, showing how gender realities 
are both materially and ideologically bound. She notes that though women in South Asia 
may work, they have no control over their earnings, a circumstance partially dictated by the 
ideology of kinship systems She contrasts this situation with the women of Southeast Asia, 
who- according to her, not only participate strongly in trade and business, but also retain 
control over earnings and finances. However, the deeper ramifications of this observation 
are left undeveloped, a fallout, perhaps, of the comparative project. Take for instance the 
suggestion that women in Southeast Asia are entering into new and lucrative professions; 
1t is one thing to read this as an indicator of women's independence, and quite another to 
ask what other unequal structures this folds into. This point assumes added significance 
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when we turn to the discussion on female sexuality and various bodily practices in these 
regions. 

With reference to South Asia, the author cites the overarching patriarchal ideology as 
responsible for the manner in which female sexuality is managed, especially through ques- 
tions of group honour, shame, seclusion (parda) and control over reproduction. In contrast, 
again, Dube argues that the control of female sexuality 1s alien to the bilateral kinship 
system of Southeast Asia, as evidenced through women’s high mobility and participation in 
productive activites However, the observation that the ethos of the region is egalitarian in 
respect of gender sits uneasily with her recognition of the phenomenon of the commercial- 
isation of sex. Inspite of noting the nse of this phenomenon, Dube does not engage with it 
at any length, merely attributing it to poverty and saying ‘this does not represent men’s use 
of female sexuality or their control over it’ (p. 58). This 1s rather inexplicable, amounting 
to an unfortunate severing of links between gender practices, the larger economy and the 
kinship domain We need to examine more closely whether the differences in economic 
roles of women in the two regions really translate into divergent attitudes towards female 
sexuality, or whether practices that are seemingly liberatory (in terms of earnings) are only 
trapping women along another axis. 

Inaddition to discussing controls over female sexuality, the author also discusses women’s 
relation to living spaces, as well as residence rules after marriage Focusing on uxonilocal, 
matrilocal and patrilocal rules in particular, she also examines their implications for access 
to, and control over, productive resources A review of marriage practices and issues like 
polygyny, marriage transactions (mahr and dowry), remarnage and unequal conjugal rela- 
tions round off the discussion. In the final chapters of the book, the author discusses health, 
nutrition, education and their relation to gender in these two regions. 

The most 1mportant merit of this book ıs the diversity and richness of detail it has 
succeeded 1n putting together. Perhaps unavoidable in such a project is the fact that the 
sources of information are vaned (ranging from personal impressions to ethnographies to 
macro studies), at places, yoking them together makes for forced reading Alongside the 
considerable informative data made available in the book, however, one wishes that a more 
theoretically grounded argument had also been developed The need for this is all the 
more acute in the Indian context, where the connections between kinship and gender have 
been scarcely explored, either in terms of its implications for gender studies or even for 
kinship studies 


Goa University SEEMANTHINI NIRANJANA 


VEENA POONACHA, Gender within the human rights discourse. Bombay: Research Centre 
for Women's Studies, SNDT Univ , 1995. Gender and Politics- Book 1, Series Editor 
Meera Kosambi. viu + 184 pp Notes, refs , appendices. Rs 65 


Veena Poonacha’s study of gender and human rights is a scholarly attempt to trace the 
different discourses that serve as a background for feminist politics in India She sets the 
tone of the book in an introduction that brings out the tensions within the discourse of 
rights when viewed from the perspectives of feminist thought in India and the West. She 
nghtly stresses that it 1s important to ponder over the complexity of the issue of gender in 
order to think effectively about the problem of nghts In the next chapter she discusses the 
evolution of the principles of human rights in the West and in India. I found this chapter 
less than satisfying as its covers a vast territory but does not provide the details of the 
engagement between colonial discourse and local struggles that articulated the practical 
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demand for rights in the Indian context. Similar difficulties persist in the second chapter, 
which offers a straight history of feminism in the West; however, the reader 1s left with a 
better understanding of the various strands of the Western debates. In the third chapter, the 
discussion of the ambiguous nature of early Indian feminism due to its birth in the social 
reform movement in the 19th and early 20th centunes provides an interesting view point 
on the current state of feminism in India. 

The penultimate chapter covers the difficult emerging questions concerning the ‘right 
to found a family’ ın the context of modem techniques of in vitro fertilizanon and the 
violation of the woman’s body in the name of birth control. It touches on the use of the 
women’s body in pornography It also deals with contemporary political events such as 
Roop Kanwar's death and the Shah Bano judgement in some detail In this central chapter 
which offers a gendered critique of the nghts discourse, Poonacha addresses the lacunae 
which arise due to the fundamental perspective of the politics of rights. She argues (based 
on cases of violation of women’s rights) that while key documents such as the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) and the Indian Constitution make either explicit or 
implicit provisions for gender equality, they do not succeed in making an impact in favour 
of women’s rights. Poonacha traces the failure of the human nghts discourse in addressing 
women’s tights to the double standard that is used to distinguish the private sphere from 
the public. The policy documents such as the Indian Constitution and the UDHR adopt 
a hands off policy with respect to the private sphere, while society continually shapes the 
private domain in its interest. She stresses that these problems arise due to the tenacity of 
the implicit male norm in society. The last chapter provides an all too brief review of the 
debates within feminism about the tricky issues of equality, nghts and privacy in the context 
of women’s struggles 

The book also has six useful appendices that contain extracts from the rights discourse 
and one with samples of feminist poetry ‘to be used in the classroom’. 

While this reader found the book useful, rt was also a little disappointing in that crucial 
issues were discussed as a review of current debates. It is difficult, if not impossible, to do 
justice to these deeply interesting subjects in the review genre A review can engage in the 
debate with neither the passion, nor the analytical depth required to attract an interested new 
reader to feminism. This problem emerges clearly when the author reports the Roop Kanwar 
and Shah Bano crises in a paragraph each within the gendered critique of the rights discourse. 
However much has been written about these events from many different viewpoints, one 
is convinced that a separate chapter for these issues was called for. This would have 
illustrated incisively the author's analysis of the way in which the rights discourse permits a 
societal hopscotch reiterating discrimination against women. Finally, an empirically based 
discussion of how the contemporary structure of the male norm works against women's 
rights would have provided a rich critique of the discourse of human rights. This would 
have pointed to the structural limitations of the rights discourse and prepared the ground 
for a debate on future directions. 


Secunderabad R. SRIVATSAN 


CHHAYA DATAR, ed., The struggle against violence. Calcutta: Stree, 1993. viii 4- 198 pp. 
Tables, refs., Rs 220. 


This is an edited collection comprising narratives of three campaigns of the women's move- 
ment in Maharashtra—those against sex determination and sex preselection, against rape, 
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and in support of deserted women. Though each of the campaigns was initiated in 
Maharashtra, they have an all-India reach and relevance. 

The book begins with a sequential account of the women's movement in Maharashtra in 
three phases. In the first phase, beginning with women's involvement in the 1972 anti-price 
nse agitation, women established their identity in relationship to, but separate from, the 
Marxist movement The second phase was the ‘violence against women’ movement of the 
late 1970s In this third phase, women’s issues were addressed along with class issues within 
mass organisations of tribals, peasants and workers. The account ends with a discussion 
ofthe political tmpact of the movement at the national and state levels, including a sharp 
critique of the Samparak Samiti's relationship to the women's movement 

R P. Ravindran's chapter on the Campaign Against Sex Determination Tests draws the 
reader into a riveting scenario: a father comes home from a maternity home with his 
long awaited new-born son to find that all three of his adolescent daughters have com- 
mitted suicide because of their grief and frustration over their mother's repeated SD tests 
and abortions of female foetuses. The chapter is divided into two main sections; the first 
addressing myths regarding sex determination and sex preselection, and the second provid- 
ing a detailed account of the campaign of the Forum Against Sex Determination and Sex 
Preselection (FADSP). 

Chhaya Datar and Hema Upendra's chapter on deserted women begins with a detailed 
discussion of the campaign related to deserted women, followed by analysis of the social 
stigmatisation of deserted women, the causes of desertion, social attitudes, and the lack of 
support from family and society. The chapter ends with a discussion of the key areas at the 
familial and social levels on which the struggle needs to concentrate. 

Unlike the three chapters described above, Flavia Agnes's chapter clearly describes the 
anti-rape campaign within both an issue-based and a chronological framework She uses the 
Mathura case (1972) and the Rameezabee case (1978) as a springboard for discussion and 
analysis of the judicio-legal system, the state, the police, the family, society and the health 
care system. Agnes acknowledges the mistakes made during the campaign and exposes 
the contradictions that confronted it, for instance, the contradictions between publicity of 
the case to boost the campaign versus the rape victim's need for privacy and support. Such 
case studies demonstrate how certain cases were pivotal in galvanising support, strategising, 
organising and searching for a new framework of operation. 

The struggle against violence is loosely held together by the fact that it describes in great 
detail three very different campaigns in the area of women’s rights in Maharashtra, against 
a rich historical background. However it does not, as the title might suggest, address the 
main themes related to violence against women such as wife battering, sexual abuse and 
incest, and dowry murders Moreover, the plethora of detail is at the expense of critical 
analysis of the seminal issues in the campaigns. Personal pomts of view and facts are often 
categorically presented without sufficient data to support the author's assertions, and there 
1s inadequate discussion related to prognoses or recommendations for the future 

The most powerful aspects of the book are the countless vignettes of campaign 
activities, court case proceedings, and girls’ and women's encounters with the issues at 
hand, made vivid by the authors’ descriptions of case-scenarios in which they themselves 
took part 


New Delhi VERONICA MAGAR 
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JOHN STRATTON HAWLEY, ed., Fundamentalism and gender. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1994. vi + 220 pp. Notes, bibliogr., index. Rs 385 (hardback). 


This book has the explicit purpose of untangling the tie between fundamentalism and the 
conservative ideologies of gender The parameters of this discussion are set by a series of 
case studies Balmer draws attention to the linkages between the economic context, the 
‘traditional ideal of femininity’ and American fundamentalism. Awn details the many con- 
testing ‘Versions of Shah Bano’ and the eventual backtracking on the issue Hawley maps 
out the controversy over Roop Kanwar’s ‘Sati’. Hardcare underlines the New Religions of 
Japan which extol the return of the ‘golden age’ for women She draws pertinent linkages 
between the New Religions and fundamentalist Protestantism in the United States and thus 
sets the contours for a discussion on fündamentalism in ‘advanced industrial societies’ and 
‘third world societies’. 

The second section of the book has two essays with a theoretical thrust Harris underlines 
the international nature of fundamentalism, while demystifying the notion of fundamental- 
ism as a unitary religious tradition specific to Judaism or Islam. McCarthy Brown takes a 
diametrically opposite stance: fundamentalism is conceived as both a protest against the 
‘failed promise of Enlightenment rationalism’ and as an example of this failure itself Both 
Hams and Brown highlight the gendered myopia of the-discourse about fundamentalism. 
The Introduction sets the terms for the debate through a detailed account of the comparative 
use of the term fundamentalism. This is a relevant addition to Women's Studies in the time 
of globalisation and Hindutva. 


University of Pune SHARMILA REGE 


JASODHARA BAGCHI, JABA GUHA and PIYALI SENGUPTA, Loved and unloved: The girl 
child in the family Calcutta’ Stree Publications, 1997. xu + 212 pp. Tables, notes, 
refs., index. Rs 250 (hardback). 


The SAARC countnes declared 1990 as the year of the girl child to draw attention to her 
particular problems in this part of the world In response to this declaration, the Department 
of Women and Child Development of the Government of India sponsored a national project 
on the Girl child and family. The study was carried out simultaneously by twenty-two UGC- 
sponsored centres of Women’s studies located in different regions of India, coordinated by a 
central committee The aim was to observe not only the special characteristics and problems 
of the girl child in each region of India, but also the common features, so as to provide an 
overall picture of the conditions of the girl child in our country. This was the first such 
endeavour on a large-scale and was based on collaborative, research-cum-action survey 
projects aimed at generating comparative data. 

The book under review is based on data from the survey conducted by the School of 
Women’s Studies at Jadavpur University in four villages of West Bengal (with high and low 
female literacy), and two urban wards of Calcutta The survey covers 600 households with 
girls in the age group of 7 Jo 18 years. Information is collected not only on the girl child 
but also about the household she lives in, her family background and the perceptions of her 
mother. . 

The first two chapters of the book are well argued, tracing the social construction of 
the girl child through the process of social change during the colonial period in Bengal 
The newly emerging clites, or Bhadralok, articulated the social deprivation of the girl 
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child mostly along the lines of her legal and marital status, negotiating several religious 
orthodoxies to make room for a school-going, game-playing girl child. After independence, 
it is not the girl child of the dominant class who occupies centre stage, but the focus now 
shifts to the poor deprived sections of society. However, both among the elite and the 
labouring poor, it ıs the family that colludes with the vanous ideological and economic 
apparatuses to deprive the girl child of her legitimate childhood. 

Chapters three to six, describe the sampling techniques, area profiles, the living con- 
ditions within the family—its socioeconomic status, the cultural background of the com- 
munities, parental attttudes—which determine the physical and emotional well being as 
well as the opportunities available to the girl child. There are details of the girl child's 
mother’s health, her educational status, her work and her socialisation process Chapter 
seven describes the action programmes organised, teaching-cum-learning experience and 
awareness generation programmes follqwed by a conclusion. 

The authors themselves point out that their discussion is based on aggregative simple 
averages and is therefore limited in scope and content, and that time constraints prevented 
detailed analysis of the survey data. Inspite of this, some interesting conclusions are drawn 
showing how gender based stereotyping is complete for girls in the family. The strengths 
of the book are its well-written and detailed profiles, which give us an insight into the 
ambitions, constraints and future aspirations of the girl child. 


Department of History 
University of Hyderabad REKHA PANDE 


CAROLYN SLEIGHTHOLME and INDRANI SINHA. Guilty without trial: Women in the sex 
trade in Calcutta. Calcutta: Stree, 1996. xvi + 163 pp. Map, tables, notes, appendices, 
bibliogr, index Rs 150 


Guilty without trial is undoubtedly one of the very few thoughtful and well written contn- 
butions to the growing corpus of wntings on sex work in India. The AIDS pandemic and 
1ts unfortunate association with sex workers has given nse to a flow of funds and a renewed 
interest in this marginal community Sleightholme and Sinha have nghtly pointed out the 
limitations and dangers of these, often narrow, concerns with sex workers’ lives. 

Drawing upon the experiences of SANLAAP, a voluntary organisation engaged with sex 
workers in Calcutta's red light areas, the book discusses a range of issues surrounding the 
lives of women in prostitution. Treating sex work as primanly a ‘survival strategy', the 
authors discuss trafficking of women both within and across the international borders; law, 
both in theory and in practice, the double standards of the guardians of morality and public 
order, and health and violence as everyday concems for the sex workers They also discuss 
at length the problems specific to the women’s relations with a variety of their clients and 
the unfortunate situation ansing out of sex work being treated as the only basis of identity 
for women in prostitution, thus blurring their very significant role as mothers. 

The book points out the vested interests which perpetuate this practice in society includ- 
ing the dubious role tbe institution of family plays in pushing and keeping women in 
prostitution. They recommend legal reform broadly on the lines of decrimunalisation which 
does not imply legalisation. 

Unlike most other writings in the field, Slesghtholme and Sinha have woven together 
the case studies with particular issues, each of which has therefore been given a broader 
context. The book .will be useful to all: social workers, policy-makers, social scientists 
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and lay people. Its freedom from jargon and very readable English makes ıt highly 
accessible. 


Lady Shri Ram College for Women 
New Delhi ANUJA AGRAWAL 


LANCY LOBO, The Thakors of north Gujarat: A caste in the village and the region New 
Delhi: Hindustan Publishing Corporation, 1995. xv + 215 pp. Maps, figs , tables,’ 
refs., gloss., appendices, index. 

HAROLD TAMBS-LYCHE, Power, profit and poetry: Traditional society in Kathiawar, 
western India. Delhi’ Manohar Publishers, 1997. 337 pp Notes, epilogue, bibli- 
ogr., index. Rs 450 (hardback). 


Written in the ethnographic style of Srinivas, Lobo's monograph on the Thakors of north 
Gujarat, which was originally his doctoral dissertation, reminds me of Religion and Society 
among the Coorgs of South India (1952). Like the latter, it 1s also a structural-functional 
study of a caste as a "functioning system’ in a region, although the theoretical commitments 
of its author are never clearly spelt out. 

Lobo's monograph is refreshing. The empirical details rt offers substantiate many current 
propositions about caste, its functioning in rural and urban contexts, and its future 

At one level, a caste is divided ('fissioned") into ‘structurally equivalent and opposed’ 
segments, which are also ranked, at another level, they all ‘fuse’ into one ın opposition to 
other clusters. Further, a caste is a unit 1n a ‘multi-caste organism’, ie., the village, where 
it has relations of interdependence (and of acrimony and conflict) with the others. Lobo 
calls it the ‘vertical dimension’ of caste. In the segmentary model, a village emerges as 
a ‘unified’ entity against the others. Its inter- and intra-caste conflicts, which are ubiq- 
uitous, are transcended for a short period of time by the lame collective (‘collective 
mind’) of the village. The attempt of a caste to enhance its status and power within ifs 
village may become the source of conflict. After all, sanskntisation has not been a smooth 


1 The vertical dimension of caste is balanced by the horizontal. Members of a caste are 
distributed widely over a region. Because of the generally observed principle of village 
exogamy, spouses are sought from other villages. One’s matrikin and affines are dispersed 
Many customs and rituals, and in contemporary tume, political aspects, reinforce the lateral 
solidarity of a caste. In fact the latter overtakes the vertical solidarity of a village when 
a caste realises that by becoming a ‘power bloc’ (a ‘pressure group’), it will be able to 
guarantee its collective interests. 

To explore the dynamics of the Thakors in diachronic as well as synchronic terms, Lobo 
first discusses them in their village called Dhoria. The Thakors are the Kolis which is the 
largest caste category in Gujarat. In course of time, the Kolis came to call themselves 
Thakarda, which later became Thakor, an honorific name meaning ‘Lord as high as god 
Vishnu’ and the ‘chief of a small princely state’. (Tambs-Lyche, the author of the other 
book under review, gives important insights into various jati groups (and their ethnohistory) 
which comprise the Kolis p. 128-38). 

My own observation on Rajasthani castes is that each caste (and sometimes, a sub- 
caste) has three names—the first is 1ts usual or common name, the second is ifs honorific 
name which it adopts irrespective of its attempts towards upward mobility, and the third 
is its "téasing" (or ‘pejorative’) name which other communities use for it. In Lobo's case, 
those commonly called Kolis are honorific Thakors, while the Patels—the dominant caste 
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of Dhoria—call the Thakors Vaina behind their backs, which means ‘of mixed or impure 
stock". (Tambs-Lyche tells us that the Bharwads' pejorative name is Bhoot, meaning *ghost' 
(p.166)) The Thakors and the Bharwads know the derogatory terms used for them, and 
they often defend themselves against the stereotypes nurtured by the others. To combat 
these stereotypes, a caste may try to change its lifestyle, so that its ‘image’ is gradually 
‘face-lifted’ in the local community These attempts are independent of sanskritisation, 
although they may positively contribute to it. 

After discussing the Kolis (Thakors) in Dhoria, Lobo examines them in the regional 
context of north Gujarat Although, as expected, the data on caste at the regional level 
are not as detailed as at the village level, Lobo has done a satisfactory job with archival 
tecords and popular publications on the Thakors The Thakors belong to one of the Other 
Backward Classes, and this has inculcated in them a new identity. Their attempts to move 
up in the hierarchy of status and power right from pre-independent era have been sketched 
out in the book. 

By comparison to Lobo, Tambs-Lyche, a French social anthropologist well known for 
his work on Gujarat, focuses on different castes of a region, the erstwhile Kathiawar. 

Tambs-Lyche shows that these regions (‘states’) did not constitute religious entities. 
Central to their construction was power and not religion  Indubitably, certain religious 
ideas were integral to the conception of kingship and state; but no religion was shared 
by all. Cleavages existed between different sectarian and cultic groups within Hinduism, 
apart from inter-religious opposrtions between Jainism, Hinduism, and Islam. Traditional 
Kathrawar, like a large number of other princely states, was not a ‘moral community’ in 
Durkheim’s sense 

Against this background, it is expected that the ruler resorted to several tactical moves to 
engender religious harmony in his state. He was exemplary in tolerating religious diversities 
and ideological differences, thereby founding a policy of mutual co-existence of different 
religious (and ‘cultural’) communities The result was that the vegetarian castes co-existed 
with those who practised animal sacrifice. The people had considerable freedom with 
regard to their religion, customs, and laws. These states—Kathiawar was one of them— 
could be regarded as the first example of a ‘secular state’ ın India. Stressing the ‘plural 
character’ of Kathiawari society, Tambs-Lyche writes: ‘In the separation of the affairs of 
the state from those of its constituent communities, they [the political states] remain closer 
to the ideas behind the present constitution of India than to the image of Rama’s legendary 
domain’ (p 9) 

In ancient times, the region of Tambs-Lyche’s study was known as Saurashtra, during the 
medieval period, it became Kathiawar, but after independence, it 15 once again Saurashtra. 
Integrating historical with anthropological matenal, and often supplementing it with his own 
encounters with local people, Tambs-Lyche presents in capsule form the characteristics of 
the society and culture of Kathinwar Past in the present—or continuity in change—is 
discernible at all levels If today the dominance of merchants is being challenged and the 
backward class movement ıs on the rise, the reasons for these phenomena can be traced to 
the ‘survivals’ of the traditional Kathiawan culture. 

Towards the end of his book, Tambs-Lyche tends to support en passant a popular idea 
(traceable to Leach and Geertz amongst many others) about anthropology as a kind of 
‘literary genre’ (p. 316) Though he distinguishes the ‘willfully chosen’ characters and 
situations of the novelist from the ‘reality’ which the anthropologist aspires to study, I am 
skeptical of such a view Anthropology for me is a product of a properly conducted study 
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with a scientifically-oriented methodology, characterised by the intellectual asceticism of 
the anthropologist who knows he has values but keeps them at a distance from the object 
and subject of his study. 


Department of Anthropology 
University of Delhi VINAY KUMAR SRIVASTAVA 


SHAIL MAYARAM, Resisting regimes: Myth, memory and the shaping of a Muslim identity. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1997. xiv + 298 pp Maps, text, notes, gloss , 
index. Rs 475 (hardback) 


As a ‘political anthropology’ and detailed social history of an Indian Muslim community, the 
Meos of north-western India, this book is certainly a first; and a fascinating and remarkable 
first at that. It was a pleasure to read and review. The book is densely written. Ideas move 
quickly ın it, though always interestingly 

Mayaram argues that the Meos are a liminal group, liminality suggesting their deliberate 
lack of concern with the definition of religious boundaries or with the erasure of ambiguity 
Meo oral tradition and cultural performances manifest aspects of heterodox Shaivism, 
Vaishnava Bhakti and tantric belief and practice enmeshed with Shia and Sunni Islam 
Meos were as concerned about distancing themselves from Mughals or Khanzadas as in 
claiming descent from Kishan Kanhaiya and Raya Rama and in asserting that they are real 
Kshatrryas and offspring of Rajput lineages. 

It was Partition and the genocidal killing of thousands of Meos at the time, targeted 
by a strongly Hinduised state, that made the Meos realise that they could no longer ‘ride 
two horses’ They came increasingly under the influence of the Tablighi Jama’at and 
Islamisation grew. 

In constructing Meo identity, it is important to understand ther relations with the state, the 
way 1n which different regimes perceived them, and therr counter-constructions in the face 
of misrepresentation. Through Meo oral traditions, Mayaram traces the shifting character 
of Meo-state relations and the different ways ın which the group was regarded by various 
regimes. For the Mughals, the Meos were ‘criminals’ and ‘rebels’ For the princely states 
of the twentieth century, Hinduised and nationalistic, the Meos were ‘Muslims’ and thts 
identity was later appropriated by the Meos themselves under pan-Islamic influence 

Several themes of considerable significance intersect in Mayaram’s work The book 
contributes to the Subaltern archrve without falling into the trap of essentialising or valoris- 
ing the notion of the ‘traditional community’. The relatrvity of the concept of subalterntty is 
recognised, as well as the deeply divided nature of the subaltern universe. Mayaram ts con- 
cemed with myth, memory and the construction of group identity, with the phenomenology 
of politics and the experience of the state, particularly the modern state with its nationalist 
ideology and its supenor technology, its capacity to monitor, control and, indeed, annihilate 
huge populations, with sovereignty and resistance, the role.of ntual in the amplification of 
power and the ethnography and phenomenology of collective violence 

This work, which has its initiation in oral narratives of the Meos, concludes in a tale 
of annihilatory violence. The violence was annihilatory of speech as well: Meo oral 
narratives and everyday speech are silent about Partition Mayaram argues that the post- 
Partition identity of the Meos, their subsequent (if again partial) Islamisation, cannot be 
comprehended without understanding both their speech and silence The silence does not 
indicate absence of memory. Indeed, as Mayaram records, ‘moments of violence sharply 
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imprinted in memory comprise fears that continue and in this sense do not sedimentise as 
remembrances of the past' (p. 34). The terror 1s reproduced, as in recent times with the 
confrontation over janamsthans. 

Mayaram reveals a sophisticated understanding of the notion of collective identity. A 
single group does not have just one system of classification. Collectivities might have 
competing modes of interpretation and individuals have to negotiate these. Again, she 
argues that there are cross-cutting identities at individual and collective levels and these 
are, at any point of time, multiple and incomplete Class and gender form further lines of 
fissure. Yet, the collectivity can and does prevail over the indrvidual self, imposing consent 
where tt is not tendered. Finally, identities may be thrust on a group: collectivities take on 
the definitions of themselves held by others in their social world, mark themselves in ways 
that are recognisable by others 

Mayaram seeks to extend the terms of the debate centnng around the rights of com- 
munities in the modem state. In her analysis of the present place of the ulama ın the life 
of the Muslim community, she argues that they occupy a paradoxical position On the 
one hand, they claim autonomy for the Muslim community on the basis of the notion of 
cultural pluralism. However, their strident proselytisation, as among the Meos, 1s itself a 
contradiction of this idea. Thus, according to her, the question does not remain solely one 
of the relationship of the community with the state One has to recognise, for instance, the 
presence of cleavages within the community itself, as between the elite and the masses, or 
the rural and the urban. 

The downside of Mayaram's dense style of writing is that ıt tends often to have a peculiar 
clipped and elliptical quality about it. Too much ts sought to be said, too many connections 
made in the space of a few sentences or paragraphs. This 1s not a formidable difficulty 
though, and one looks forward with considerable anticipation to her next work 


Indian Institute of Technology 
Mumbai ROWENA ROBINSON 


N K SINGHI and R. JOSHI, eds., Folk, faith and feudalism. Rajasthan studies Jaipur and 
New Delhi: Rawat Publications, 1995 pp. 381 Tables, notes, refs , Rs 500. 


The colour and romance of an ancient society in a desert land, unchanging, beautiful, and 
inhuman. The Rajput warrior and the forts, the temples, the musicians and their songs, the 
craftsman, the camel, the secluded woman, the sati, the child bridc-images of Rajasthan, 
all true and all untrue. The exoticisation and mythification of Rajasthan in Orientalist 
discourse feeds into contemporary presentations of a pristine India and a valorous Hinduism, 
and has been implicitly present in recent debates regarding India's past and future. The 
fascination of Rajasthan for travellers, commentators, academics over the last two centunes 
have revolved around the themes of ‘faith’ and ‘feudalism’, and in the last couple of decades 
also encompassed ‘folk’. Often the last bas been in the sense of communities in a time warp, 
living in their ancient wisdom and traditions, their cruel faith and customs, and rarely in 
terms of a people struggling with a harsh present and a continuously reified past 

One picks up the present volume in the hope that"it will cut through the jungle of 
Stereotypes, go beyond the surface, and bring us closer to understanding the dynamics of 
the processes and structures, the constantly changing lived-in meanings which have been/are 
Rajasthan. The editors emphasise the necessity to reconstruct regional social structures and 
cultures as distinct from, though part of, a wider pan-Indian construct. The local specificity 
‘persists, adapts and innovates, despite textual-scriptural normative ordering and historical 
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upheavals.’ They further argue that it 1s 1n the interaction of folk, faith, and feudalism 
that the significance of a contextual history emerges, revealing the ‘ongoing life process of 
different social groups’ and the ‘restructuring of existing cognitive paradigms’. 

The articles, selected from two international seminars organised by the Institute of 
Rajasthan Studies (a third has recently been held) cover a very wide range of disciplines, 
including history and archaeology, religious studies, sociology and anthropology, political 
science, cultural studies and art. They are all based on micro-research, many on years of 
field experience and/or a study of documents. The relation between man and nature as 
reflected in a belief system centred on divine conservation and concomitant attitudes to the 
protection of the environment (Gold and Gujar), the unsteady balance between archaeology 
and the life of a temple where the iconic value of an image is the ‘identity’ it establishes 
with what it represents, the interpretation of which however changes (Meiste), the use 
of medieval documents such as treatises on temple architecture to study contemporaneous 
social, economic, political and religious aspects (Hooja), changes and trends in traditions of 
therapeutic practice (Lambert), aspects of marriage, family structure and women's networks 
(Rosin, Hyde), patron-performer relations and their significance for the vitality of the art 
form (Kothari), the place and symbolism of the drum and drummer in articulating caste 
society (V. Joshi), spatial patterning of ceramics and its significance for ethnographic dif- 
ferences and archaeological study (Kramer) are among the wide range of subjects covered. 

Khan's attempt to answer the question who are—or were—tbe followers ofthe Kamadiya 
Panth brings to the fore the diversity and changeability of cultural tradition (as do the above 
papers), the manner in which communities can live as interacting enclaves, and raises ques- 
tions about syncretism. In one ofthe more thought-provoking contributions, Kolff questions 
the historicity of Rajput imagery and caste. He argues that the Rajput Great Tradition based 
on unilineal kin bodies, genealogical orthodoxy and caste purity is a late sixteenth century 
development, replacing the more open status groups of pre-Akbar India in which were com- 
bined the ideal of the roving warrior-ascetic and the household of women, with alliance— 
through marriage and through treaty—providing the relational stracture Though this article 
is not geographically on Rajasthan, it raises issues central to the post-British and contempo- 
rary representations of that region. Joshi's analysis of the preservation of feudal ties through 
strategies and segmentation of networks of interdependence, restraints and methods of bal- 
ancing responsibility, expressed in festrvals and ceremonies, kinship and clan ties, customs 
and etiquette stimulates a new look at Rajasthan feudalism. Sharma addresses the debate 
on feudalism in India and through it the relations between caste and class in Rajasthan. 

Singhi points to very important source material which has tended to be overlooked, the 
bahis—documents written in local dialect in the barest style with minimum abstraction, with 
concrete records of various types These were/are maintained by institutions, functionaries, 
households and individuals and are a treasure-trove of information on folk and elite society 
Singh's paper 1s a brief summary of the findings on Rajasthan of the Peoples of India project, 
a massive ethnographic study recently completed by the Anthropological Survey of India 
Lodrick's study of the ecological, economic and ethnographic correlates of cattle-keeping 
in central Rajasthan points to a major gap in this volume. This is the absence of any study on 
the economy of Rajasthan, of agriculture and the farmer—man and woman—of economic 
underdevelopment and backwardness—aspects central to the meaning and structure of folk, 
faith and feudalism in Rajasthan. 

While all the papers add to that mosaic of analysis and information needed to move 
away from the current stereotypes of Rajasthan, as a volume the collection does not keep 
its promise. No attempt has been made to pull together the varied analyses, to relate the 
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diverse directions and aspects of Rajasthan which the papers cover individually, to arrive 
at the dynamic study of folk, faith and feudalism one looked for. The sense of history 
and avoidance of ideas of changelessness, is absent in some of the contributions either due 
to presentation or framework. More rigorous copy-editing and proof-reading were also 
called for, especially in a volume covering so many disciplines and subjects Despite this, 
the volume is significant for contemporary debates, particularly on Rajasthan and regional 
studies as such. 


Delhi School of Economics RAJNI PALRIWALA 


LISE MCKEAN, Divine enterprise- Gurus and the Hindu nahonalist movement. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1996. xvni + 361 pp. Plates, notes, epilogue, 
appendices, bibliogr., index. 


Despite the burgeoning volumes on Hindu nationalism this book fills a lacuna as one of 
the few studies of the Vishva Hindu Parishad The ethnography of Haridwar and Rishikesh 
highlights the participation of gurus 1n the ‘business’ of religion This is seen in relation to 
the simultaneous expansion of transnational capitalism in India. The text is eminently read- 
able but tends to become a descriptive deconstruction covering ashrams, gurus, pamphlets, 
hagiographies and rites. 

One is left wondering whether the divine enterprise is only politicized spirituality. All 
spiritual leaders get tarred by thesame brush—for example, Pandurang Shastri's swadhyaya 
movement can hardly qualify as evidence of the links between commerce and spirituality. 

Dumont viewed the ascetic as providing the creative drive within Hinduism, but religious 
institutions have always been complex organisations covering a range of activities, roles 
and relations with temporal power The author's discussion could have enabled further 
theorisation of the category of the ‘renouncer’ which has upto now been seen as asocial. 
Farther, it might have been interesting to explore religious orders headed by backward and 
dalrt caste gurus, and whether they provide a source of resistance to the VHPs packaged, 
capsuled Hinduism. The religious practices of backward and dalit caste groups indicate 
both degrees of penetration of Hindu nationalist ideology and resistance to it. The Hindu 
Panshad’s claim to be spokesperson for Hinduism is taken at face value. But surely the 
VHP offers only one of the many competing conceptions of Hinduism even as it struggles 
to establish its hegemony. 


Institute of Development Studies 
Jaipur SHAIL MAYARAM 


NATHAN KATZ, ed., Studies of Indian Jewish identity Delhi. Manohar Publishers, 1995. 
203 pp. Plates, notes, refs. Rs 295. 


If Jewish identity is generally defensive in character because of a hostile environment, then 
Indian Jewry is a remarkable exception Here ‘they lived in the palpable absence of anti- 
Semitism, a cancer unknown in India . in an environment which for the most part was 
hospitable, affectionate and nurturing.’ (p 1) The volume under review covers three such 
communities 

The Malabaris, who migrated to Kerala two thousand years ago, were joined by Pardeshi 
(foreign) Jews of European origin around the 16th century These Cochini Jews were largely 
traders and merchants and had a respected position in the social hierarchy, even as they 
adapted their own practices to the ritual requirements of caste. 
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The Bene Israelites of Maharashtra have misty origins in a ship-wreck on the Konkan 
coast. They were the most acculturated in the local community, though they keptthe Sabbath 
and came to be known as Shanvar Telis, Saturday oil pressers. About the eighteenth century 
they began to reclaim their Jewish traditions, helped by the Cochini Jews. The last to arrive 
were the Arabic-speaking Bhagdadi Jews from the middle-east, who settled mainly in 
Bombay and Calcutta These where the least Indianised and easily Anglicised 

The preferential treatment that the British gave to Indian Jews brought them many advan- 
tages in the colonial cities, but their proximity to the colonial power left them with many 
ambigutties in post-independent India. Anglicisation and urbanisation had attenuated their 
Indian roots just at the time when Zionism as a movement was gaining ground in the 
country. In such a situation Indian Jewry found itself doubly marginalised, as Jews in India 
and as Indians in world Jewry. Migration to Israel seems to have been their response to 
this marginality. There is hardly a remnant of Indian Jewry left in the country though as 
immigrants in Israel they have more than a nostalgic connection with the past. Indian Jewish 
identity may well be a matter of history soon, but it is surely a history that has some very 
special lessons for us all. 


St Xavier's College 
Mumbai RUDOLF C. HEREDIA 


RICHARD DAVIS, Lives of Indian umages Princeton, N J.: Pnnceton University Press, 1997 
xviii + 332 pp. Plates, notes, bibliogr., index. 


Works of scholarship are not always interesting to read. The book under review is excep- 
tional as rt is both scholarly and very readable. Richard Davis writes about images, mostly 
religious images, and adopts what he calls the biographical approach. Images are made 
to serve a purpose (installation in a temple for worship or for being taken out in religious 
processions so that those who cannot enter temples may still see them, ‘have darshan’): 
they have a ‘destination’ (as Davis puts it) but may get ‘diverted’. This is a book about such 
destinations and diversions 

The very first image discussed is that of the delectable Didarganj Yakshi, India’s own 
Venus de Milo. She had been sculpted, a thing of great beauty, but for some reason hidden 
underground. She was discovered accidentally in 1917, and immediately bestowed with the 
character of a mother goddess and installed in a makeshift temple for worship by ordinary 
people Soon afterwards British officials rejected her divine status and relocated her in the 
Patna Museum as a specimen of ancient Indian sculpture. 

It 1s such ‘taxonomic shifts'—the transformation of idols that are worshipped into 
(1) symbols of conquest that may be captured, (ii) expressions of religious ‘misbelief’ 
that must be destroyed, (iu) obyects of art that may be placed in museums or exhibited or 
stolen and sold and in some cases recovered—that is the theme of this book Each chapter 
tells us about the life of an mage or a temple and combines art history with political history, 
archaeology, religious devotion, detective work, etc. The stories are told 1n a manner that 
holds the reader's attention absolutely We read about warfare between Chola and Chalukya 
kings, the raids of Mahmud Ghazni, the invasion of south India by Alauddin Khaljr's gener- 
als, and the battles of Tipu Sultan. Two chapters are devoted to the many Irves of Somnatha 
Temple and one to Tipu's image of a white man being mauled by a tiger. And there is a 
detailed account of the loss and recovery of the famous Pathur Nataraja. 

I will not go into the details of the stories—some of them stranger than fiction but all of 
them fascinating—for this is a unique book to be read and enjoyed rather than summarised 
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and reviewed. The fifty carefully chosen and well-reproduced photographs are a treat to 
the eye. A truly delightful read that is also a work of serious scholarship. 


Institute of Economic Growth 
Delhi T.N MADAN 


STEWART M. HOOVER and KNUT LUNDBY, eds., Rethinking media, religion, and culture. 
Thousand Oaks: Sage Publications, 1997. x + 332 pp Notes, refs., index. $54.00 
(hardback)/$24.95 (paperback). 


This book offers yet another look at religion and media as part of Sage's Communication and 
Human Values Series. An earlier book in the series, Religion and Mass Media: Audiences 
and Adaptations (1996) examined the uneasy relationship between religion and mass media 
1n the United States. The volume under review attempts a more complex approach to the 
subject by bringing together perspectives from cultural studies, sociology of religion, media 
studies, ritual studies, and religious studies. 

Most contributors to the volume locate their work within the transformative processes 
currently under way 1n the Judeo-Christian parts of the world where secularisation is said 
to have threatened the survival of religious institutions. This decline has been paralleled by 
the emergence of media institutions in the second half-of the 20th century as major actors 
in the public sphere. As pointed out by Clark and Hoover (p 32) in their bibliographic 
essay, three themes which foreground this project are: first, the shift from modernity to 
postmodemity which has accentuated the forces of commodification and globalisation in 
both media and religious spheres; second, the negotiation of identities at the indrvidual and 
collectrve levels and the role played by media as public forums for debates over cultural 
identities; and third, the reception and renegotiation of texts at tbe site of the audience, an 
insight gained from media studies. 

Although the book locates itself 1n the individual's search for meaning 1n the West and, at 
a macro-level, in a Weberian 're-enchantment of the world,’ it could serve as one of several 
possible starting points in examining such things as the deployment of religious imagery 
for political purposes, the time provided for religious discourses on television, and, most 
recently the setting up of a whole channel to spread the teachings of Maharshi Mahesh Yogi 
in India. 

University of Hyderabad VINOD PAVARALA 


PAUL DU GAY, STUART HALL, LINDA JANES, HUGH MACKAY and KEITH NEGUS, Doing 
cultural stuaies: The story of the Sony walkman. London: Sage Publications in 
association with The Open University, 1997 150 pp Figs, plates, tables, refs., 
bibliogr., index £37.50 (hardbacky£11.95 (paperback) 


This attractively designed textbook is part of the Culture, Media and Identities course 
offered by the British Open University. Aimed at beginners, it has two main objectives: to 
introduce readers to the vital issues and debates 1n contemporary cultural studies, and to 
provide them a systematic explication of how cultural studies equips them to understand 
trends and institutions that encompass their daily lives. 

The ‘tum to culture’ within the academy in the past few decades has largely resulted 
from the increasing impingement of culture (howsoever defined) on current social and 
institutional practices the world over. Cultural studies, we know, charts the domain of 
‘culture’ as a site for the production of, and resistance to, hegemonic reality-effects Culture 
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is here assigned a crucial mediating function—as crucial as the economy and the polity—in 
the formation of subjectivity. 

In this book, the diminutive Walkman (described, in its infancy, as a ‘smallish stereo- 
headphone cassette player" !) is located within an intricate cultural circuit comprising five 
elementary underlying junctions: representation, identity, production, consumption, and 
regulation. We are offered an intriguing biography of this trendy electronic accessory 
through an analytic mode that reveals how it articulates the various elements of the cultural 
circuit. The numerous pictures, thought-provoking activities, and the exght selected readings 
appended at the end, make the book a very interesting introduction to cultural studies 
But non-Western readers who expect a critique of the less savoury aspects of globalising 
multinational culture are in for a disappointment. 


Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages 
Hyderabad SATISH PODUVAL 


R K AGNIHOTRI and A.L. KHANNA, Problematizing English in India (Research in Applied 
Linguistics, vol. 3.) New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1997 204 pp. Tables, appen- 
dices, bibliogr., ndex. Rs 325 (hardback). 


This book examines the status, role and functions of English in the multilingual and multi- 
cultural context of India through an extensive survey. The study selected informants 
from different socio-economic groups in seven state capitals of India (Bombay, Calcutta, 
Chandigarh, Hyderabad, Itanagar and Lucknow) as also the national capital (Delhi). This 
urban-based study attempts to assess the prevalent stereotypes of speakers of English, the 
attitude to English, the role of motivation in learners and the part played by parental encour- 
agement and levels of class-room anxiety in learners. The value of this study is enhanced 
by a theoretical understanding of how English came to occupy a position of privilege in the 
subcontinent. The authors provide in Chapters 1-4 not only a brief history emphasising 
the colonial heritage, but also, and more importantly, an understanding of the politics of 
pedagogy that ensured for English a powerful place even within the post-independent nation- 
state. The empirical study itself along with the sample profile, the social and indrvidual 
aspects, the links between upward mobility and proficiency in English are dealt with in Chap- 
ters 5-9. The authors conclude from their study that the role of English must be redefined 
in a multilingual society like India. In emphasising that a change in course-content is not 
enough and that methods are equally valid and significant tools of intervention, this book 
accomplishes a larger purpose than narrow-focus linguistic studies have previously done. 


Jadavpur University 
Calcutta INDIRA CHOWDHURY 


MALAVIKA KAPUR, Mental health in Indian schools New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1997. 
168 pp. Figs., tables, notes, refs , appendices, index Rs 275 (hardback). 
\ 


Schools play an important and formative role in the development of children in today's 
world. The influence of schools is so profound that each child is touched by it. Together 
with the positives that the present schools do provide it is difficult to overlook the fact that 
they do induce mental health problems in some children. 

Malavika Kapur's book provides an expenential and descriptive account of the process 
of designing a mental health programme in a school setting with limited financial resources 
and trained personnel. The book provides a rationale for basing a mental health programme 
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within the setting of a school. It also details the procedure for training teachers to undertake 
identification, intervention and referral of children with problems both in the context of the 
urban and the rural school. The description of specific therapy techniques 1s focused, but 
other dimensions that school admunistrators often raise are the practical implications of this 
additional load on the already overburdened teacher and the child within the school schedule 

Infrastructure, rescheduling of timetable, monitoring of the programme, process of referral 
and involvement of parents are important questions for which answers are unavailable. 


Lady Irwin College 
New Delhi VINITA BHARGAVA ` 


SHALINI BHARAT, ed., Family measurement in India New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1996. 
319 pp. Figs , tables, notes, refs , Rs 395 (hardback). 


This volume is a compilation of essays on family measurement techniques within differ- 
ent disciplines and practice fields 1n India, originally presented at the National Seminar 
on Family Measurement held in Bombay in 1992 The book is a compendium of existmg 
instruments on family and marriage, which brings together the work of soctal workers, soci- 
ologists, psychologists, psychiatnsts and demographers In the first chapter, the editor sets 
the tenor of the discussion by offering a critical review of the concept of measurement im the 
social sciences ın general, and in family studies ın particular. The remaining eleven papers 
cover different aspects of family measurement technology from a multi-disciplinary per- 
spective. The concluding section is a comprehensive list of abstracts of Indian instruments 
for assessment of familial roles and relationships. 

A recurring theme in this anthology is the need to move beyond a single-methodological 
approach, combining quantitative and qualitative research methods and crossing disci- 
plinary boundaries. Various data collection techniques such as observation, the survey 
and the interview are critically evaluated, highlighting the need to develop an integrated 
methodological perspective. The contributors also underscore the need to develop more 
culturally-sensitive indigenous measures for use in both research and practice. Some of 
the essays, in fact, present such context-specific instruments The importance of the ethno- 
graphic approach and life-course analysis 1s reiterated. The need to incorporate a gender- 
sensitive perspective in tool construction 1s also echoed by the contributors The fact that 
these issues are grounded in case data further enhances the book's readability. Altogether 
a useful contribution to the rapidly expanding multi-disciplinary field of family studies 
m India. 

Delhi School of Economics RENU ADDLAKHA 


KLAUS SEELAND, ed., Nature is Culture: Indigenous knowledge and socio-cultural aspects 
of trees and forests in non-European cultures. London: Intermediate Technology 
Publications, 1997. viii + 153 pp. Maps, figs., plates, tables, notes, appendix, bibliogr., 
£15 95 (paperback). 


This volume contains eleven case studies of the relationship between local communities 
and forests in India, Nepal, Japan, Thailand, Sierra Leone, Guinea and Ecuador. These 
are societies where culture is integrally inter-connected with the natural habitat In a world 
where forest policy initiatives seek to heavily intervene in such contexts, this study provides 
a very useful reminder of the need to understand the pre-existing situation, including the 
significance of the forest for indigenous people and the way they relate to it. 


be 
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The studies reveal the deep interdependence of the Kissia tribe and their forest in the 
Republic of Gumea; the methods adopted by Mewahang Rai mountam farmers for erosion, 
weed and pest control in East Nepal; the challenges facing the hunter tnbes in mountam 
forests of the Ki1 Peninsula in Japan and the Lawa swidden farmers living in the mountains of 
northern Thailand; the social anthropology of tree marriage in India, the impact of religious 
beliefs on forest conservation in Nepal; the way the Huaorani tribe carry out the diffusion 
of the peach palm in the rain forest of Ecuador; the nature and economy of the sal tree 
and sago palm for the Hill Kharia and Kuttia Kondh tribes of Orissa; the perceptions of the 
youth regarding their natural environment in Sierra Leone; and the economic and ecological 
significance of trees in two Tamang villages in Central Nepal. 

Each case study is intensively researched and makes many original contributions to our 
understanding of these as yet little-appreciated issues. A very useful volume, indeed, for 
all those interested in learning and/or doing more to save our endangered natural heritage 


Samaj Pragati Sahayog 
Bagli, Dewas, M.P. MIHIR SHAH 
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M.N. SRINIVAS 


Professor M.N. Srinivas passed away on 30 
November 1999 in Bangalore after a brief 
illness. Contributions to Indian sociology 
was very fortunate to have had him on its 
Editorial Advisory Committee, where he 
was a great source of strength and inspiration 
to the journal. Professor M.N. Srinivas was 
also a rare institution builder. He started the 
prestigious Department of Sociology at the 
Delhi School of Economics and was one of 


the founders of the Institute for Social and 


Economic Change at Bangalore. Professor 
M.N. Srinivas's contributions to Sociology and 
Social Anthropology have not only won him 
reknown in India and abroad but have also 
inspired generations of scholars. Till the very 
end, he remained an active and productive 
intellectual, lecturing at different institu- 
tions, writing and editing books. The readers 
and editorial team of Contributions to Indian 
sociology deeply mourn his loss. 





Louis Dumont 
1911-1998: 
A memoir 


T.N. Madan 





This essay briefly discusses the major contributions of Louis Dumont to the sociology of 
India and to the study of the ideology of individualism in the West. Changing from the formal 
to the personal mode of presentation, the author recalls his association with Dumont over a 
period of thirty-five years. He describes the launching of the second series of Contributions 
to Indian sociology in 1967, the presentation of a Festschrift to Dumont in 1982, and the 
translation into English of his ethnographic magnum opus on a south-Indian subcaste 
Finally, drawing upon their correspondence, the author attempts to describe what kind of 
person Dumont was The text is followed by a comprehensive bibliography of Dumont’s 
published works 
————————————————————————Áá————À 


The death of Louis Dumont in November 1998 removes from the world 
of anthropology one of its towering figures, one who dared enlarge the 
scope of the subject beyond the confines of localised fieldwork among 
‘other people'—preliterate tribes and peasants—to include the compari- 
son of civilisations in which *we ourselves' are involved. His own focus 
was on India and the West; his exemplary studies were based on method- 
ologies that he constructed for the study of particular societies and for 
inter-civilisational comparison, and these are of universal applicability. 
Grandson of a painter and son of an engineer, Dumont combined in 
his way of looking at the world the qualities of both vocations, namely, 
creative imagination and an abiding interest in the concrete. The first 
principles underlying his scholarly endeavours were the acknowledge- 
ment of the meaningfulness of social institutions (besides their functional 
utility) and the indispensability of holism (in the sense that *parts' find 
their meaning in relation to the *whole', which is to be considered hi gher 
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than any of its elements) in their interpretation. As for comparison, he 
believed, together with other structuralists, that the deeper the differences 
between two cultures, the greater the likelihood that comparing them will 
yield significant understandings of both. 

Dumont's approach to the study of Indian society, first articulated in 
the 1950s, marked a significant departure from the prevailing preoccupa- 
tion with the study of behavioural patterns and their explanation in the 
functionalist mode. He was interested in the ideas of people no less than 
1n their material culture and social institutions. Moreover, he underscored 
the importance of ideologies, which he defined as the fundamental ideas 
and values held in common by a group of people—at the highest level, 
by a society. But, he maintained, ideology does not tell us everything 
that is significant: it must therefore be confronted with social action. His 
approach encountered more criticism, perhaps, than unqualified accep- 
tance; but virtually every serious scholar who has contributed to the soci- 
ology of India in the last forty years, including Dumont’s severest critics, 
have acknowledged the seminal and abiding importance of his work. 

Dumont began his academic career in the mid- 1930s under the guid- 
ance of Marcel Mauss, leading sociologist and Sanskritist. World War 
II interrupted his studies, but not entirely. He enlisted, was taken pris- 
oner of war, and was detained in a factory on the outskirts of Hamburg. 
There he studied German. Before long he began to teach himself Sanskrit, 
and this effort lasted a whole year. He then had a chance meeting with 
Professor Schubring, a specialist on Jain studies, thanks to the connivance 
of a sentry, and received formal instruction. 

Back home in 1945, at the end of the war, he returned to the Musée 
des Arts et Traditions Populaires (ATP), where he had worked earlier in 
a non-academic position. Here he was engaged in a research project on 
French furniture and undertook the study of a folk festival, the Tarascon, 
about which he later wrote a monograph, La Tarasque (1951). Already, in 
this study, Dumont's eye for ethnographic detail and his holistic approach 
(the local Tarascon seen in relation to Mediterranean Christianity) are in 
evidence. Around this time he also carried forward his interest in India, 
generated by Mauss's teaching, and took lessons in Hindi and Tamil at 
the Ecole des Langues Orientales and studied the ethnography of south 
India. Among his patrons were the comparativist Georges Dumézil and 
the Indologist Louis Renou. 

Dumont spent the years 1949 and 1950 in Tamil Nadu studying the 
Pramalai Kallar who stand somewhere in the middle in the regional caste 
system. It is interesting to note that he chose to focus on south India 
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because he believed that it was the encounter of the Aryan-speaking people 
from the north with the southern Dravidians that had been responsible for 
the genesis of post-Vedic Hinduism and the socio-cultural configuration 
of classical India. In later years he considered these ideas ‘primitive’ 
and excessively ‘culturological’, and blamed the scholarly climate of the 
times for his interest in them. Moreover, studies of Dravidian culture 
were relatively less common, and it seemed a good idea to choose a non- 
Brahman caste as the point of entry into this under-explored domain. 

Based on intensive fieldwork and methodical study of literary sources, 
two important monographs, Une sous-caste de l'Inde du sud: Organisa- 
tion sociale et religion des Pramalai Kallar and Hierarchy and marriage 
alliance in south India were published in 1957. The first is one of the 
richest ethnographic accounts of India ever published. Regrettably, an 
English version took long to prepare, because of the length of the work 
and Dumont’s insistence on the absolute accuracy of translation. It was 
finally published ın 1986, thirty years after the original French edition. 

Hierarchy and marriage alliance was written in English and is dedi- 
cated to Claude Lévi-Strauss. Dumont had read in manuscript the chapters 
on India of Les structures elementaires de la parenté, and maintained that 
his familiarity with Lévi-Strauss's analysis of prescriptive/preferential 
forms of marriage provided him with just the right approach to the inter- 
pretation of the data he collected. He was thus able to show how the 
so-called cross-cousin marriage is not episodic in character, but actually 
generates an enduring bond, or ‘alliance’, between two patrilineages. This 
means in effect that a man of a particular lineage x shall marry his mother's 
brother's daughter from lineage y, just as his father had done before him 
and his son would do after him. Dumont once told me that Lévi-Strauss's 
reaction to the pre-publication version of this monograph, though posi- 
tive, was restrained; but E.E. Evans-Pritchard, who confessed his inability 
to fully follow the argument, had been most encouraging. Dumont had 
known Lévi-Strauss since the mid- 1930s, but apparently they never came 
very close to each other. Ironically, Lévi-Strauss publicly regretted (in a 
published interview) the distance between them when both had most of 
their work behind them. 

Dumont returned home from India in 1951, and was back at ATP and 
his furniture studies. A year later he succeeded M.N. Srinivas as Lec- 
turer in Indian Sociology at Oxford University. There, he developed a 
close relationship with Evans-Pritchard, and came to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the social-anthropological perspective (from outside the society 
under study), so that writing a sociological account meant ‘translating’ 
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the culture studied into the language of one's own culture. 'It gave me 
stereoscopic vision’, he told me many years later, ‘and completed my 
education.’ The five years at Oxford were of critical importance in the 
formulation of Dumont’s methodology for the study of the Indian civil- 
isation. And it was at Oxford that Une sous-caste and Hierarchy and 
marriage alliance were written. 

In 1955, Dumont returned to Paris to take up a research professorship 
at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (renamed as Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes en Sciences Sociales in 1975). In the inaugural lecture he gave 
there, he declared that the sociology of India must lie at the ‘confluence 
of Sociology and Indology’. The method was dialectical in the sense that 
although Indology may provide points of departure, the principles derived 
from it were to be confronted by what the people actually did (their observ- 
able meaningful behaviour). He himself characterised it as a combination 
of the views from ‘within’ and ‘without’, yielding understanding at a 
higher level. An English version of this programmatic text was published 
jointly with David Pocock in 1957 in the first number of Contributions to 
Indian sociology, of which they were the founding editors. During the fol- 
lowing ten years, Dumont published in this periodical a number of search- 
ing studies on a broad range of themes including the village community, 
caste, marriage, kingship, renunciation, and nationalism. The refinement 
of conceptual and methodological issues in these essays attracted wide 
attention among Indianists, and generated vigorous debates. 

It was an affirmation of his (and Pocock’s) openness to debate that 
some of the critical responses (notably E.G. Bailey's) were published in 
the pages of Contributions itself. Pocock opted out of editorial respon- 
sibility in 1964, but Dumont kept the journal going for another three 
years before closing publication in 1966. His essays in Contributions 
were experimental and a preparation for something larger and of greater 
importance: a general work on society in India. This work was anticipated 
in three lectures that Dumont delivered in 1962 at the Centre for Culture 
and Civilization at the Venetian Institute of the Orient, dealing with the 
themes of society, religion, thought, history, and contemporary change. 
They were published in 1964 in Paris under the title of La civilisation 
indienne et nous: Esquisse de sociologie comparée. (The Italian version 
came out a year later; the small book was, however, never translated into 
English.) But I am getting ahead of the narrative: we must stay a little 
while longer with the 1950s. 

Dumont spent fifteen months in 1957—58 in a village of eastern UP 
(Gorakhpur district). Although the duration of fieldwork was not much 
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shorter than in Tamil Nadu, north India did not capture him as the south 
had. He found the landscape flat and dusty, the climate trying, the cul- 
tural area complex (‘too many castes in the village’, he told me), and the 
people rather uninteresting, quite unlike the sharp and intelligent Tamils 
(‘geniuses’). He told me in 1982 that he had already forgotten the dialect 
spoken in the village, but that he would remember Tamil until his last 
day. The fleldwork, however, contributed to his interest in inter-regional 
comparison and he published searching analyses of marriage and kinship 
terminology. He pointed out that in both the north and the south a major 
consideration in the making of marriage, whether between strangers, as 
in the north, or kin/affines, as in the south, was the protection or, if pos- 
sible, enhancement of social status and family prestige. The principle of 
hierarchy was, he asserted, pan-Indian: it gave expression to a civilisa- 
tional unity. 

The presence of castes every where, he had said in 1955, was a token of 
the cultural unity and distinctiveness of India. From 195] onward, Dumont 
had lectured and written about caste. The fruit of this pedagogic-cum- 
research endeavour was his magnum opus, Homo hierarchicus (in French 
1966, in English 1970), which is the most widely discussed work on 
the subject—a recognised major classic translated into many languages, 
but not as yet into any Indian language. He argued that the sociological 
interpretation of caste, which must be taken seriously as a civilisational 
scheme or mode, and not treated as a product of ‘degeneracy’, should 
begin with carefully chosen first principles that Indians themselves have 
evolved; the imposition of conceptual categories drawn from the Western 
(or any other) civilisation must be avoided. Dumont focused on the notion 
of ritual purity derived from both the textual tradition and ethnography. 
He maintained that various crucial aspects of the caste system——marriage 
rules, food regimes, hereditary occupational roles, etc.—can be derived 
from 'the necessary and hierarchical coexistence' of purity and its oppo- 
site, impurity 

By his interpretation, caste was different from other forms of social 
stratification through the ‘disjunction’ ofritual status and secular (politico- 
economic) power within the same social system. The latter, though 
opposed in principle to the former, is contained in, or encompassed by, 
it. He called this ‘encompassing—encompassed’ relation of the whole and 
the part ‘hierarchy’, and distinguished the latter from simple ranking or 
inequality. The task, according to Dumont, was to ‘typify’ caste in terms of 
civilisational specificities, and learn from it: not to classify 1t and reduce it 
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to a mere type within a familiar social taxonomy. India, he wrote, ‘teaches’ 
people in the West ‘hierarchy, and this is no little lesson’. 

Hierarchy is not so much an attribute of social organisation in India as it 
isa method of dealing with inter-group relations (including difference) in a 
manner that resolves conflict through inclusion ràther than confrontation 
or exclusion—through a grammar of values rather than the exercise of 
power (‘domination resting only on itself’). (From this perspective even 
the so-called ‘fifth category’, panchama, 1s part of the social system and 
not outside or excluded from it.) When power 1s elevated to the status 
of value, Dumont warned, we end up with totalitarianism. Moreover, the 
theory of hierarchy admits the possibility of reversal when we move from 
the level of principles (structural homogeneity) to that of practice (ethno- 
graphic diversity). Hence the importance of mutual interrogation between 
the two levels. Status would like to deny power, but it exists as an aspect of 
inter-group relations. Power ‘pretends’ to be the equal of status in Indian 
society, but is so only (as Dumont puts it) in a ‘shamefaced’ manner. 

The subordination of the political and economic criteria of social strat- 
ification to that of ritual status in Dumont's model, however, plays down 
the significance of social change in colonial and contemporary times. 
Did not caste lose its political significance as late as in the 18th and 
19th centuries? As for what has been happening in the 20th century, 
although Dumont explicitly recognised the emergence of inter-caste corn- 
petitiveness in place of a structure of interdependence as a departure from 
tradition, he regarded this as behavioural change rather than a radical 
transformation of the system as a whole, at the level of values or princi- 
ples. Moreover, empirical change without an ideological back-up could 
only be precarious. In fact, Dumont maintained that caste as a system of 
relations of a particular kind exists or does not exist; it does not change. 

For his critics the foregoing view of holism was overly Platonic and cer- 
tainly one of the most problematic aspects of Dumont's methodology For 
him, I presume, his analysis was an exercise in deductive logic (working 
out the implications of first principles): the question of revision, much less 
updating, did not therefore arise. Horno hierarchicus was a complete, the- 
oretical, work that helped us understand the vast body of available ethno- 
graphic data on caste. Models are not true or false: they explain more or 
less, and must be judged in terms of the principle of parsimony (the fewer 
the explanatory variables, the better) and their explanatory power The 
question then is not whether Dumont is right or wrong, but, first, whether 
his argument is intelligible and internally consistent (in my understanding 
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of it, it is both), and, second, what it is that we have learnt from his studies 
of the Indian civilisation. The latter question is still being debated. 


* ++ 


After the publication of Homo hierarchicus, it was (in his own words) 
homo aequalis—Europe and the West generally—that beckoned to him. 
It was India that helped him problematise the West. The individualism of 
the West and its sub-theme of egalitarianism are best understood, Dumont 
maintained, in the light of holism and hierarchy. Not only was the ‘individ- 
ualist configuration’ of the West to be compared with the Indian config- 
uration (not at too low a level of ethnographic description but in terms of 
the underlying principles), particular expressions of individualism within 
the Western setting were also to be compared to deepen understanding. 
The intellectual tools shaped in the Indian forge were now to be applied 
to the understanding of another civilisation. 

The results of the studies of the ideological presuppositions of Western 
civilisation or, more precisely, of the ideology of individualism, were 
published in the form of a book followed by a number of essays that were 
later collected in two volumes. All three works came out in English and 
French versions. 

From Mandeville to Marx: The genesis and triumph of economic ideol- 
ogy (1977)—the French title was Homo aequalis—argued that, speaking 
the language of relations (which a structuralist must), the transition from 
tradition to modernity in Europe occurred when, among other changes, 
the primacy of the relationship of persons to one another (holism) was 
displaced by the primacy of the relationship of persons to things, con- 
ceived as property (individualism). This development ultimately freed 
economics from the constraints of both morality and politics—as evi- 
denced in Locke's treatises on government, Mandeville's fable of the bees, 
and Adam Smith's theory of value. Restating the transformation in terms 
of the determinative character of the material conditions of life (infra- 
structure) in the context of relations between persons, society, and con- 
sciousness (superstructure), Dumont analysed the development of Marx’s 
thought to show how, eventually, economics came to supersede poli- 
tics. Indeed, a similar hierarchical relationship was shown to be present 
in Locke’s work also. Dumont called this ‘the modern revolution in 
values’, and maintained that it was the central problem in the compar- 
ison of societies. 
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The second book, Essays on individualism (1986) continued the 
examination of the modern ideology. The centre of attention was not 
the individual as an empirically given sense-datum, for such individuals 
are present in all societies, but on the elevation of the individual to the 
status of value. Individualism was presented as the global ideology of 
modern society. The Brahmanical ideology of renunciation also valorises 
the individual, but the renouncer is located by choice outside the world 
of caste and family ties, although not wholly detached from it: he looks 
back on it as a reformer. The modern ideology by contrast affirms the 
secular world and promotes voluntaristic action or praxis in relation to 
the latter from within it. The primacy of the economic category and indi- 
vidualism are mutually entailed. As in the first book, the focus is on ideas 
and values (the essay ‘On value’, included in the volume, is one of the 
finest that Dumont ever wrote), not as fixed entities or substances, but as 
hierarchical configurations of relations. 

While tracing the history of individualism in Europe from its Christian 
beginnings (individual outside the world) to its modern expressions (indi- 
vidual:in the world), Dumont introduced a further refinement, namely the 
presence of national variants of modern ideology. The third and the most 
recent book in the series, German ideology: From France to Germany 
and back (1994), develops this theme. The focus is on the German vari- 
ant. He explains that the beginnings of the divergence are traceable to the 
distinctiveness of the German version of the Enlightenment compared 
to the Western (French), for it was religious rather than secularist. The 
‘estrangement’ was expressed through an extraordinary intellectual and 
artistic blossoming in Germany between 1770 and 1830, marked by the 
growth of community consciousness defined culturally. 

An essential but apparently contradictory accompaniment of- these 
developments was the ideal of ‘self-cultivation’ (Bildung). Thus the com- 
bination of community holism and self-cultivating individualism was the 
‘idiosyncratic formula of German ideology’. One ‘is a man through his 
being a German’, but the Frenchman thinks of himself as ‘a man by nature 
and a Frenchman by accident’. The Enlightenment in its secular expres- 
sion and the Revolution are the formative forces in France; Lutheran 
Pietism and the Reformation in Germany. In its German version, individ- 
ualism emerges as a cultural category par excellence, distanced from the 
socio-political domain which is crucial in France. But the political cate- 
gory is'not wholly absent: the belief that the German state had a vocation 
to dominate the world takes care of that. 
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The situation is complex, and the German-French contrast has 
ontological and epistemological significances; indeed, its ethical dimen- 
sion may not be denied. Underlying it is a question of immense philosoph- 
ical import. This is how Dumont puts it: ‘How, without contradiction, can 
we acknowledge the diversity of cultures and at the same time maintain 
the universal idea of truth-value? I think it can be done by resorting to 
a... complex model ... where truth-value would figure as a “regulative 
idea", in the Kantian sense’ (Dumont 1995: 34). Such an exercise is not, 
however, taken up in the book. Indeed, the book ends with a rhetorical 
question: 


That these two countries, each bound to its idiosyncrasy, are impervi- 
ous to that of their neighbour, should not cause surprise. But is it not 
somewhat pathetic to see each of them neutralize its own experience 
in order to salvage the ideological framework in terms of which the 
country has been wont to think of itself and the world over a great 
length of time (1bid.: 235)? 


*ck x 


I first met Louis Dumont in 1954 (or was it 1955?) when he gave a lecture 
on marnage alliance in south India in the Department of Anthropology 
at the University of Lucknow where I had just begun my teaching and 
research career. I had seen his early papers on the subject of his talk. The 
first of these (incidentally also his first publication on India) had been 
published in 1950 in The eastern anthropologist, which was edited by 
D.N. Majumdar at the Department. Another paper had appeared in Man 
in 1953 I had found both articles rather. ‘technical’ and difficult to grasp. 
His lecture was helpful in making me understand a little better what he was 
doing. I was particularly interested as, at that time, I was considering the 
possibility of a study of marriage and kinship among the Pandit Brahmans 
of rural Kashmir. The question I asked during the discussion that followed 
Dumont’s lecture perhaps made some sense, for he not only responded 
to it verbally, but also gave me an off-print of his Man article. As already 
stated, this was difficult to follow, given the prevailing state of thinking on 
marriage and kinship. As we know, Radcliffe-Brown was puzzled by it: he 
could not figure out how mother's brother and sister's son, in the setting 
of cross-cousin marriage, were to be regarded as primarily affines and 
marriage itself, as an enduring alliance among affines rather than marriage 
between blood relatives. In the event, my fieldwork among the Pandits 
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(1957—58) was not at all influenced by Dumont's ideas or approach. My 
teachers at the Lucknow and Australian National Universities were all 
thoroughgoing functionalists. 

Isaw the first issue of Contributions in Canberra in 1958, and was quite 
struck by Dumont’s call for the cross-fertilisation of Indology and soci- 
ology, particularly so because my ANU teachers had warned me against 
involvement with textual materials, which was described by one of them 
as the ‘besetting fault’ of Indian anthropologists. It was only on my return 
to Lucknow in 1959 (after completing the writing of my doctoral disser- 
tation).that I really sat down to read Dumont's inaugural lecture and the 
other essays, including the one on kinship. I was greatly attracted to the 
new approach proposed and became a watchful reader of Contributions. 

Dumont's essay on renunciation in India's religions, which came out 
in 1960, with its key notion of the dialogue of the man-in-the-world and 
the renouncer, impressed me enormously: it made me realise clearly that 
what was missing in my account of Pandit family and kinship was any 
discussion of the ideology of the householder. (I eventually wrote a paper 
on it, after more inquiries in the field, in 1976.) During 1962-63, I spent a 
year at the School of Oriental and African Studies in London and became 
acquainted at first hand with F.G. Bailey's severe criticism of Dumont's 
approach. Although I had reservations of my own about the latter, I thought 
that it was Dumont rather than Bailey who had more to offer to Indianists. 

In 1964, when I was teaching at Karnatak University in Dharwad (in 
south India), I hesitantly wrote to Dumont about my appreciation and 
doubts: To my surprise and delight, he responded promptly and asked 
me to prepare an article spelling out the reservations. I was diffident but 
sent him a short paper in 1965; this was included by him as the lead 
article in the final (1966) issue of Contributions. It was followed by an 
article of his own in which he responded pointedly to my observations 
alongside his reply to other critics. He acknowledged that his approach 
could be seen as eclectic (‘positive-cum-subjective’), but contended that 
the viability of the view from outside could not be possibly doubted. 
He drew attention to the analytical studies published in Contributions 
(Nos. 1-8), and observed that ‘duality or tension’ was ‘the condition sine 
qua non of social anthropology’. I appreciated that Dumont had conceded 
that the; ‘implications’ of the approach advocated by him ‘should be more 
fully worked out’, for that was what I had suggested. 

During our 1964 exchange of letters, I had expressed regret that Conrri- 
butions, was going to cease publication: this had been announced by him. 
Iurged him to reconsider his decision. He may have been told the same by 
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others. His reply was forthright: if I and others were concerned, why did 
we not take responsibility for a successor journal? As for him, he had had 
his say on the methodology of the sociology of India and was engaged in 
other, more substantive, studies. À three-cornered correspondence between 
Dumont, Adrian Mayer and me followed; soon afterwards Bailey and 
Pocock were also involved in the consultation. The plans for a succes- 
sor journal matured rapidly through 1965. Meanwhile, I took up a fac- 
ulty position at the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi. Thanks to the 
strong support of M.N. Srinivas, the Institute agreed to sponsor the journal. 
Dumont agreed to the use of the title, Contributions to Indian sociology, 
with the addition of the words ‘new series’. He also gave his consent 
to becoming one of the editorial advisers. The new Contributions was 
announced and welcomed by Dumont himself in the last number (1966) 
of the original series. It began publication in 1967. 

After 1954, I had met Dumont a second time early in 1957, when our 
paths crossed in Lucknow, but only fleetingly. It was only late in the 
summer of 1968 that our first extended meetings took place in Delhi. He 
had read my book Family and kinship: A study of the Pandits of rural 
Kashmir (1965) and reviewed it favourably in Annales (1968). He wrote 
to me that he had taken it up for discussion at his seminar. The first issue 
of Contributions (new series) also had reached him, and he was rather 
pleased with it. His assessment of it (conveyed in a letter of March 1968) 
was: ‘honourable and substantial" He promised all the support that he 
could possibly give us. We talked of much else including his Centre of 
Indian Studies at the Ecole and, of course, Lévi-Strauss—the man and 
his work. 

From then onward, we remained in regular correspondence and met 
many times over the next three decades, in Delhi, Pans, Cambridge 
(Mass.), and New York, and at the Dumonts' country home in Chalo 
(outside Paris). It has also been a great pleasure for my wife Uma and I 
to have come to know Suzanne Tardieu Dumont, who herself worked at 
the Musée des Arts et Traditions Populaires, and published an excellent 
volume on the movable furniture (almirahs, chests, sideboards, etc.) of 
the Normandy area. I had met Dumont's first wife, Jennie, a few times, 
but did not quite get to know her well. She died in 1977. 

The publication in 1970 of the English translation of Homo hierarchi- 
cus offered an excellent opportunity for further discussion of Dumont's 
approach and its substantial analytical and interpretative results. Accord- 
ingly, I decided to organise a review symposium on the book for publica- 
tion in Contributions. Dumont readily agreed to contribute to it. A similar 
suggestion reached him soon afterwards from Sol Tax, editor of Current 
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anthropology, but he advised against a second discussion. Ten scholars 
from England, France, Germany, India, the Netherlands, and the USA 
contributed to the symposium. Dumont wrote a considered response (see 
Contributions 5, 1971), clarifying the notion of hierarchy. 

One of my own main observations was in line with my 1966 paper in 
which I had raised the problem of the most satisfactory manner of integrat- 
ing the views from ‘within’ and ‘without’. The particular form this ques- 
tion had taken in Homo hierarchicus was reflected in what I described as 
the unusual design of the book, with a main and a supplementary text. The 
former had been constructed theoretically and deductively, and the latter 
empirically (derived, from ethnography, Dumont’s own and that of many 
others) and comprised.a considerable body of elucidatory notes. Ascer- 
taining the extent of consonance between the model and the observed 
social reality seemed to be, I wrote, a secondary concern, resulting in a 
‘devaluation of the ethnographic datum’. 

Responding to this observation rather briefly, and in the specific context 
of contemporary social change, Dumont observed that development was 
essentially an individualistic rather than a social category and, hence, it 
was not surprising that the theoretical stance of Homo hierarchicus should 
seem unhelpful to me. He elaborated his argument more directly in the 
preface to the complete (revised) English edition of the book (1980): he 
emphasised that, in his considered judgement, the textual duality or ten- 
sion that I had detected did not in fact exist, for he had ‘always given the 
final word to observed reality’. This was confirmed by the fact, he wrote, 
that he had not suppressed the difficulties that the argument encountered 
from the data. The devaluation of the ethnographic datum that I had com- 
plained about was present, he wrote, but only relatively, as a result of 
*hierarchization of traits’. 

I found this a welcome clarification, but my doubts were not completely 
stilled. Thus, in the chapter on Dumont’s work in Pathways (1994), I 
pointed out that one would hardly want to disagree that all that is observed 
is not equally significant; the problem lay with the manner in which a 
particular criterion of hierarchisation emerged as self-certified and all- 
encompassing in character. In short, Dumont and I never quite stopped 
talking about Homo hierarchicus. 

In 1978, I assumed the office of the Member-Secretary (chief executive 
officer) of the Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR). One of 
the very first things I undertook was the activation of social science collab- 
oration between the Council and the Maison des Sciences de l'Homme 
(MSH) in Paris. I proposed to Clemens Heller, the administrateur of 
MSH, and he agreed, that selected French works in the social and human 
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sciences, which presented a distinctive point of view should be translated 
into English. The Maison would take the responsibility for the translation 
and the Council, for publication. The first book in the series that we chose 
. was Une sous caste. Dumont gave his consent and Michael Moffatt (who 
himself had done fieldwork in Tamil Nadu and published a book) agreed 
to supervise a professional translator. Dumont himself made the final revi- 
sion. It took long—Dumont was not easily satisfied—but the work was 
done. A south Indian sub caste was released in Delhi in 1986 at a function 
at the French embassy's cultural affairs division by Iqbal Narain, the new 
Member-Secretary of ICSSR. 

In 1980, I anticipated that Dumont would be turning 75 the following 
year and that this event would happily coincide with the twenty-fifth year 
of publication of Contributions. Accordingly, I decided to put together 
a festschrift in his honour. The response to my proposal from Indian, 
American, British and European scholars, whom I invited to write, was 
enthusiastic. I chose the broad theme of the goals and value orientations 
of life (purushartha). Most of the essays received were of outstanding 
quality and, together, made a splendid work and worthy tribute. Pub- 
lished as the silver jubilee volume of Contributions (1981), and as a 
book, Way of life: King, householder, renouncer: Essays in honour of 
Louis Dumont (1982), the festschrift was presented to him at a well- 
attended function at the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, in January 
1982. His presence in India along with his wife, Suzanne, was a coinci- 
dence: they were on a private visit, but I persuaded him to come to the 
function. Responding to the brief discussion on aspects of his work, to the 
salutatory speeches, and to the presentation of the volume by M.S.A. Rao 
(at that time the doyen of the sociologists of Delhi), Dumont said, among 
other things, that, in recent years, he had virtually abandoned the field of 
Indian studies. By itself, this decision seemed perfectly defensible to him, 
but on a visit to India, the aspect of ‘human relationships’ acquired an 
unanticipated salience, and his decision became, in his own eyes, diffcult 
to justify 

A second festschrift, Différences, valuers, hiérarchie (Editions de 
l'EHESS, Paris, 1984), edited by Jean-Claude Galey, came out two years 
later. There were other honours too: invited lectures, medals, prizes, hon- 
orary doctorates (Chicago, Lausanne), membership of learned societies, 
and the coveted selection as a Chevalier de la Legion d' Honneur (1987). 


e+ * 
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My image of Louis Dumont is. of a person who was resolutely 
single-minded in the pursuit of the life of intellect. It consumed him, 
but he enjoyed it too. In the last years of his life, however, Louis told me 
more than once that he found his work excessively exacting. Writing in 
April 1991, he rather humorously touched on thé topic of ageing, which, 
he said, 


means turning inwards and perceiving more and more dimly the outside. 
Everything slows down, so that I was happy delivering a month ago the 
manuscript of my next book to the publisher. It is about Germany (and 
France) and the interplay of cultures. It will be the last one, so that I 
feel relieved, as on holiday for good! 


Yes, I thought, ‘why should the agéd eagle spread its wings?’ But Louis 
was not really retiring. 

The last time we met him (my wife Uma and I were guests at a lunch 
in the Dumonts’ country home in Chalo in the summer of 1993), Louis, 
looking fit and well, spoke animatedly about various things including the 
ideas of ‘nation’ and ‘nationalism’ with special reference to France. He 
seemed concerned about contemporary developments. By 1997, he had 
some reflections to offer and (Jean-Claude Galey informs me) presented 
these at three seminars that summer. Later in the year, he mentioned in a 
letter the frustration of slow progress. So much so indeed that, I suspected, 
he almost welcomed an occasional distraction as respite. Louis had written 
to me in early 1997, acknowledging receipt of my book Modern myths, 
locked minds: ‘your book landed here, enticing me to a promising journey. 
Very uncautiously, I did embark, and I am not yet back home, but have 
discovered new landscapes.’ 

Throughout his intellectua] career, Louis was fully conscious of the 
importance of what he was doing (the questions posed, the answers 
attempted). He was distrustful of 'system builders' (his phrase) and inflated 
egos, however, and played down the significance of individual achieve- 
ment For him genuine intellectual advancement came from collective 
endeavour. In this respect also he was a holist: one scholar's work may 
be better than another's, but the collective corpus is superior to both. 
Louis thrived in the company of like-minded people, but would retreat 
into a shell when he found communication and sharing of ideas diffi- 
cult. This led some colleagues to complain of his arrogance and intoler- 
ance, but that was, I think, a misunderstanding. He was, on the whole, 
a reticent person, even shy, and preferred the research colloquium to the 
classroom. 
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Louis was generous to his younger colleagues and students, but expected 
single-minded devotion to work in a measure that sometimes became 
burdensome. This often led to the rupture of relations. Incidentally, he 
once pointed out to me, rather plaintively, I think, that he had never had 
an Indian student. On another occasion, he turned down my request to 
review a book in Contributions on the ground that his review would be 
negative—he considered it a wrong-headed work— but the author had as 
good a right as anyone else to build a career. Louis explained that while 
he was engaged in the production of Contributions he considered it an 
obligation to write against tendencies that he considered wrong, but after 
the closure of the journal, he would like to be less outspoken. 

In his letters to me, Louis graciously expressed appreciation of even 
such small things as editorial suggestions for the finalisation of some of 
his essays. In May 1993 the University of Paris X (Nanterre) made me a 
docteur honoris causa (thanks to the initiative of Olivier Herrenschmidt 
and the support of Eric de Dampiere and other friends). Louis did not come 
to the ceremony (‘I feel more and more inadequate in that sort of situation’, 
he wrote to me), but subsequently came to know that I had acknowledged 
my deep intellectual debt to him in my acceptance speech, which was sent 
to him. He wrote (July 1993): ‘Once again, congratulations. Personally, I 
did not expect to be celebrated in that sort of way. Of course, I know your 
integrity and your kindness. Yet there is something unreal about all this.’ 

In 1991, I informed him about the excellent arrangements that I had 
been able to make to hand over editorial responsibility for Contributions 
to asmall group of able colleagues. And I thanked him for his advice and 
encouragement over the years. His reply (April 1991) was typically gener- 
ous, recognising individual contribution but emphasising collective gain: 


Actually it is not enough to congratulate you for having successfully 
conducted the publication for 25 years. In all justice we should be 
able to [accord you a formal recognition of some kind] for such a rare 
performance and such a distinguished service to the profession. ... You 
are too kind to me; I do not deserve to be thanked, for I did just nothing. 
Icertainly won’t presume to give an estimate of what has been achieved 
in these 25 years of Contributions, and it 1s entirely your work. 


I could not have asked for more. Louis was similarly forthright in his 
appreciation of whatever he liked of my scholarly work. For example, 
my discussion of the dialectic of ethnic and national boundaries in the 
emergence of Bangladesh (Developing economies, Tokyo, 1972) and of 
the structural implications of marriage among the Pandits of rural Kashmir 
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(Contributions, 1975), or my exploratory essay, ‘Secularism in its place’ 
(1987). About the latter he wrote (in March 1988): 


I enjoyed it, it is very clear and elegantly written, well thought-out and 
deeply felt. I agree with probably each and every statement in it. But 
in the end I am left with a kind of (philistine) question, ‘Where do 
we go from here?'. ..I should need to take up again the thread of my 
speculations on communalism, etc. The problem is daunting. 


But Louis did not like everything that I sent him, and frankly expressed 
disagreement. He usually did so gently, but chided me on one occasion for 
the loose use of words such as ‘dominance’ and ‘deference’! He found my 
lectures Culture and development (1983) of little interest. The strongest 
criticism that I am able to recall is in a letter of August 1982. Commenting 
on my essay on the ideology of the householder, which I contributed to 
Way of life (the festschrift in his honour), and which he liked, he protested 
my lack of discrimination in quoting from his essay on renunciation. His 
observations, he wrote, were ‘a preliminary sociological mapping of a 
huge country, without immediate contact, for of course the Kallar had 
nothing to say on such topics’, and I ‘embarrassed’ him by failing to 
distinguish between ‘lace’ and ‘coarse fabric’. 

I find the foregoing comment interesting for several reasons. First and 
foremost, Louis’ unrelenting self-appraisal, modifying or discarding con- 
clusions that in his judgement had not stood the test of time. A good 
example of this attitude was his published exchanges with Sylvia Vatuk 
on aspects of Hindi kinship terminology and the subsequent re-analysis 
that he published in Contributions (1975). When Patricia Uberoi wanted 
to reproduce his paper on marriage in India (Contributions 1966) in a book 
of readings, he wrote to me in July 1992: ‘I cannot allow reproduction 
of something that I repudiated as false. Against this no historiographi- 
cal or pedagogic consideration can prevail. No compromise is possible.’ 
Eventually, he agreed to the reproduction of excerpts from the paper on 
the condition that the impugned parts were omitted and his reservations 
noted by the editor. Louis was indeed an exemplar in such matters. 

Second, I find the ‘lace and coarse fabric’ contrast interesting because 
of the choice of metaphors, reiterating his image of himself as an artisan 
at work, to which Jean-Claude Galey also has drawn pointed attention 
in his perceptive contribution to Way of life (p. 11). Finally, and some- 
what ironically, we have in Louis’ statement his candid confession that, 
when it came to certainty regarding what counts in everyday life in India, 
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he did not know the Brahmans well, only the Kallar. He took the same 
position when I sent him the first draft of a paper on auspiciousness and 
purity for his comment. He replied (January 1981): ‘I am afraid I do not 
understand much of such things, perhaps because I am not conversant 
with really Brahmanical ideas and because the Kallar are little concerned 
with astrology etc. Surely you are right to stress Time... .' 

Louis' complete identification with his work created difficulties in his 
relations with other academics, because he did not easily separate the 
personal from the professional dimensions of social relationships. He was 
quick to take offence, felt crossed all too readily perhaps, but if convinced 
of the sincerity of the critic, he was eagerly responsive. I felt more than 
somewhat embarrassed to read in the preface to the 1980 edition of Homo 
hierarchicus that Louis regarded me as a commentator whose good faith 
was not in question, for this implied that this doubt did exist in his mind 
in respect of some other critics. He of course proceeded to forcefully 
reject my characterisation of the book as comprising two texts (a point 
mentioned above), but only after affirming the existence of a bond of 
friendship between us. 

Louis' impatience with his critics arose partly, I think, from the ten- 
dency of most reviewers to mix praise and blame in a casual manner. 
Given his own serious and methodical approach, he perhaps expected 
every responsible reviewer to attach relative weights to the pluses and 
minuses of a work to arrive at a clear overall assessment. I recall how angry 
he was with Edmund Leach's reviews of Homo hierarchicus (in Contribu- 
tions 1971 and elsewhere) because of the discontinuity between very high 
praise and careless criticism. As the years rolled by, other books followed, 
and the critics went about their work in their usual contrary ways, Louis 
stopped reacting excepting occasionally. One of the last times he wrote 
to me on such a matter concerned an article by David Rudner assessing 
his work on Dravidian kinship (Contributions 24, 1990). The author had 
used the word ‘inquest’ in the title. Louis was annoyed. He wrote to me 
(April 1991): ‘Am I a malefactor to be subjected to an “inquest”? Why 
such hostility? Is it there in place of solid argument? ... It is a relief 
to turn away from such inanities. The apple trees in my valley are in 
full bloom.’ 

The demeanour of aloofness noticed by many people was a mask that 
enabled Louis to keep his emotions, positive as well as negative, under 
wraps. But he did drop guard occasionally, and revealed a capacity for a 
multitude of feelings. I have a letter of October 1975 in which he confesses 
to a sense of sadness that, he wrote, overcame him every year on the onset 
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of the autumn, ‘as if the past summer was the last one’ of one’s life. I 
may add that it was the house in Chalo with its indoor spaces, outdoor 
wine cellar, walks, trees, birds, etc., and above all calm tranquillity, that 
perhaps made the autumnal return to the smaller apartment in Paris more 
than somewhat unwelcome to him. 

The Dumonts, Louis and Suzanne, came to Harvard University on a 
short visit in November 1984. My wife and I were there, and they came 
to our apartment. It was a lovely autumn day, and Louis was cheerful. 
As he and Suzanne settled down on a divan, I managed to get a pic- 
ture just when Louis had put his arm round her. It came out a beautiful 
snapshot, and I sent a copy to Paris. Obviously delighted, but confessing 
a measure of embarrassment, he wrote: ‘You showed too much of our 
intimacy!’ 

Louis had, in fact, a finely tuned sense of the appropriate that was 
wholly genuine. In 1985, at one of our meetings in Paris, he asked me 
about how my two children were doing in their studies. On hearin g that our 
daughter was in the last year of her Master’s course in sociology, he asked 
if she had a copy of Homo hierarchicus. When I said that we indeed had a 
copy in the house—in fact the one that he had given to me—he responded 
that she should have one of her own! He got out a fresh copy from his 
bookshelves, and after writing ‘For Vandana’, paused and observed, ‘I can 
hardly say “with love” to an Indian girl.’ He then wrote: ‘with blessings’. 
This was, according to the Indian norms of etiquette, the most appropriate 
inscription, and it was most sincerely meant. 

Louis was not only well conversant with many a fine point of Indian 
culture, he also appreciated aspects of it. For example, Carnatic (south 
Indian) music. On a visit to Paris in May 1993, I gave him an audio 
cassette featuring the great maestro V. Doreswamy Iyengar playing the 
veena. Sometime later, he wrote to me that he had just heard it and it had 
moved him deeply. 


I was literally transported. It was as if one of the recitals I had heard 
long ago at the house of my friends, the Wolfs, in Madras was going 
on. There were perhaps differences, but the miracle was that it was 
the same nevertheless. India was there, to breath, almost to touch. I 
must refrain from commenting further: too much is there, and too little 
judgement: your gift has opened the sluices. . . . 


Louis did indeed feel strongly attached to Tamil Nadu, its people, and 
its culture. In one of his letters he wrote of his "Tamil patriotism" which 
was sometimes hurt by the failings of Tamils (such as the failure to build 
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library resources, the topic of the letter); in another, he wrote how his 
‘Tamil blood’ boiled on reading about Sri Lankan ethnic killings. 

In early 1995, my wife and I went to the Nataraja temple in 
Chidambaram. On the drive back to Chennai, I persuaded the driver to 
leave the main road and pass through some villages. We hoped to see an 
image or two of Aiyannar, the village protective deity, about whom Louis 
has written a superb essay. We did not succeed, but we did manage to 
see something quite similar, and I photographed it. In due course, a copy 
went to Louis. He wrote back (April 1995): 


You can hardly imagine how deeply that photo touched—and touches— 
me. Probably the light—or is 1t the presence of two small terra cotta 
horses and of the tall human figure sitting on a platform, a strongly 
evocative profile that moved me in an extraordinary way? It suggests 
that I have remained attached to that land, which your photo makes 
immediately recognizable, to an extent I am not conscious of. There 
are of course some reasons for this, but perhaps also the work done, 
the energy spent, ties one to a place. The picture will remain near me. 


There is another picture that remains near us in our home in Delhi. It 
is a floral design for wallpaper, crayon on paper, done a hundred years 
ago by Victor Emile Dumont, who was renowned for such designs (and 
for cartoons that were used by the weavers of northern India to make 
cashmere cloth for export to Europe). Louis gave it to us in 1982, fondly 
calling it ‘Grandfather’s flower!’ He added: ‘It is one of the very last 
left with me, and there will be no more Dumonts left in our line after I 
am gone.’ But there is a Dumont who still lives in the memories of the 
people who were privileged to be his friends. And, of course, he lives in 
his books. 


Sources, Bibliography, Acknowledgements 


This memoir is based on Louis Dumont’s published works; two interviews 
with him, one by Christian Delacampagne (in Le Monde Dimanche, 25 
January 1981, English translation in RAIN, 43, April 1981, pp. 4-6) 
and the other by Jean-Claude Galey (in Way of life: King, householder, 
renouncer: Essays in honour of Louis Dumont, 'T.N. Madan, ed., New 
Delhi: Vikas, 1982, pp. 13-22); his letters to me and our conversations 
during the period 1964-98; and my own earlier writings. While quot- 
ing from his letters, I have omitted the dates, indicating only the month 
and the year. Textual sources have been clearly identified wherever this 
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seemed necessary, but page numbers have not always been included. 
Further details may be looked up in the bibliography that follows. 

Iowe thanks to Jean-Claude Galey for bibliographical information and 
to Aradhya Bhardwaj for assistance in its presentation here. As far as 
Galey and I have been able to determine, the bibliography contains all 
published items in English and French, tbe languages in which Dumont 
wrote, but is lacking in information on reprints and translations into other 
languages. l 

. The photograph by Jacques Robert was made in Paris, circa 1981, and 
given to me by Professor Dumont. 
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d'ethnographie francaise Y: pp. 9—12. 

Une enquête ethnographique parmi les castes de l'Inde du Sud. Institut 
Francais d'anthropologie V, 72—79: 12-14. 
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Dravidian kinship terminology. Man LIII: p. 143. 
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Le vocabulaire de parenté dans l'Inde du nord. Institut Francais 
d'anthropologie, Compete-rendus, February. 

Hierarchy and marriage alliance in south Indian kinship. London: 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Occasional paper no. 12. 

Review of I. Karve: Kinship organisation in India. CIS I: pp. 43-64. 
Une Sous-caste de l'Inde du sud: Organisation sociale et religion des 
Pramalai Kallar. Collection ‘Le monde d'outre-mer, passé et présent'. 
Ist series I. Pans, The Hague: Mouton. 

Review of S.C. Dube, India's changing villages; O Lewis, Village life in 
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Dowry in Hindu marriage. Economic weekly XI: pp. 519—20. 
Possession and priesthood. CIS 3: pp. 55-59. 

Le renoncement dans les religions de l'Inde. Archives de sociologie 
des religions IV, 7: pp. 45—69 (in 1967b). 

Review of V. Elwin, The religion of an Indian tribe. CIS 3: pp. 60-74. 
A structural definition of a deity of Tamil Nadu: Aiyanar, the Lord. 
CIS 3: pp. 75-87. (Translation of 1953a. (Also in 1971d.) 

Caste, racisme et 'stratification'. Cahiers internationaux de sociologie 
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Le marriage secondaire dans l'Inde du Nord. Viéme Congres Inter- 
national des Sciences Anthropologiques er Ethnologiques Il, I, 63: 
pp. 53—54. . 
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Review of M. Weber, The religion of India, H. Gerth and D. Martindale 
(transls.) Archives de sociologie des religions IX: pp. 212-14. 
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pp. 91-92. 

World renunciation in Indian religions. CIS 4: pp. 33-62. (Translation 
of 1959c; also in 1970e, 19802.) 

Caste, racism and ‘stratification’: Reflections of a social anthropolo- 
gist. CIS 5: pp. 20-43. (Translation of 1960a, also in 1967b, 1980a.) 
Chronique Indienne: Inde et Asie. (Review of 10 titles.) Annales. 
Sociétés, civilisations, economies XVI: pp. 403-408. 

Descent, filiation, affinity. Man LXI: pp. 24-25. 

Les manages Nayar comme faits Indiens. L'Homme I, i: pp. 11—36. 
Marriage 1n India: The present state of the question. Part I. C/S 5: 
pp. 75-95. 

Review of F D.K. Bosch, The golden germ. L'Homme 1, 1: pp. 132-34. 
Review of M.N. Srinivas, ed., /ndia's villages. Sociological review IX, 
2: p. 259. 

The role of tradition in Indian society. Review of M. Singer, ed., Tra- 
ditional India: Structure and change. Economic development and cul- 
tural change IX, 2: pp. 210-12. 

Caste, racism and ‘stratification’. CIS 6: pp. 122-25. 

The conception of kingship ın ancient India: CZS 6: pp. 48-77. (Also 
in 1967b, 1970e and 1980a.) 

‘Tribe’ and ‘caste’ in India. CIS 6° pp. 120-22. 

Le vocabulaire de parenté dans l'Inde du nord. L'Homme 112: 
pp. 5-48. 

The distribution of some Maravar sets (‘subcastes’). Jn L.K. Bala 
Ratnam, ed., Anthropology on the march, pp. 297—305, Madras: The 
Book Centre. 

Change, interaction, and comparison. CIS 7: pp. 7-17. 

La civilisation indienne et nous: Esquisse de sociologie comparée. 
Pans: A. Colin. Cahiers des Annales No. 23 (2nd ed., 1975, Coll. 
"Upnrisme"). (Italian translation by A. Pessali. 1965. Venice: Fondazioné 
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From Marc Bloch to Maitland. C/S 7: p. 103. 
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Sociétés, civilisations, economies XIX, 4: pp. 823-31. 

Marriage in India: The present state of the question. Postscript to Part 
I. Part Il: Nayar and Newar. CIS 7: pp. 77-98. 

Nationalism and communalism. CIS 7: pp. 30-70. (Also in 1967b, 
1970e and 19802.) 
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The functional equivalent of the individual in caste society. CIS 8: 
pp. 85-99. 

India in the 19th century. Jn Ch. Morazé, ed., Scientific and cultural his- 
tory of mankind. Paris: UNESCO. (Not published until 1976, 
see 1976.) 

The moder conception of the individual: Notes on its genesis. CIS 
8: 13-61. (French version in Esprit [n.s.], No. 14, February 1978: 
18-54.) 

Review of H. von Niggemeyer, Kuttia Kond, dschungel-bauern in 
Orissa. L’Homme V, 1: pp. 132-34. 

A CA book review: Une Sous-caste de l'Inde du sud and Hierarchy and 
marriage alliance in south Indian kinship. Author's precis and reply.. 
Current anthropology VII 3: pp. 327-28, 342-45. 

Les conceptions indiennes du langage et de la connaissance d’après 
Madeleine Biardeau. Review of M. Biardeau, Théorie de la connais- 
sance et philosophie de la parole dans le brahamnisme classique Jour- 
nal de psychologie LXIII, I: pp. 83-90. 

Descent or intermarriage? A relational view of Australian section sys- 
tems. Southwestern journal of anthropology XXII, 3: pp. 231-50. (Also 
in 1975a.) 

A fundamental problem in the sociology of caste. CIS 9: pp. 17-37. 
(Also in 1971d.) 

Marriage 1n India. The present state of the question. Part III: North 
India in relation to south India. CIS 9: pp. 90-114. 

The village community from Munro to Maine. CIS 9: pp. 67—89. (Also 
in 1971d.) 

Homo hierarchicus: Essai sur le systéme des castes. Paris: Gallimard, 
collection bibliothèque des sciences humaines. (Includes 1959c, 19608, 
1962b, 1964f). English translation by M. Sainsbury. 1970. London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Same 
in paperback, with an introduction by M. Douglas. 1972. London: 
Paladin. These English editions include only 1961a. For the complete 
English edition see 1980a. Spanish translation by R.D. Delgado. 1970. 
Madrid: Aguilar. German translation. 1976. Vienna: Europea Verlag. 
Italian translation. 1981. Milano: Etas Libri. 

Caste: A phenomenon of social structure or an aspect of Indian culture? 
In A. de Rueck and J. Knight, eds., Caste and race: Comparative 
approaches. London: J. and A. Churchill, pp. 28-38. 

The individual as an impediment to sociological comparison and Indian 
history. Jn V.B. Singh and Baljit Singh, eds., Social and economic 
change: Essays in honour of D.P. Mukherji. Bombay: Allied Publish- 
ers, pp. 226-48. (Also in 1970e.) 

L'histoire et le présent de l’ Inde. (Review of 27 titles ) Annales. Sociétés, 
civilisations, economies XXIII, 4: pp. 908—13, 915-24, 929-30. 
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Marriage alliance. Jn D. Sills, ed., International encyclopaedia of the 
social sciences. X: pp. 19—23. 

Préface. Jn E.E. Evans-Pritchard, Les Nuer. Description des modes de 
vie et des institutions politiques d'un peuple nilote, L. Evrard (transl.). 
Paris: Gallimard, Collection Bibliothéque, des Sciences Humaines. 
(English translation, see 1975d). 

Homo hierarchicus: Introduction. Social sciences information VIII, 2: 
pp. 69-87. 

Préface. In C. Bouglé, Essais sur le régime des castes, Paris: P.U.F., 
pp. vii-ix. 

Les Bntanniques dans l'Inde. Jn Ch. Morazé, ed., Historie du devel- 
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Le racisme comme maladie de la société moderne. Noroit (Arras), 
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Sur le vocabulaire de parenté Kariéra. In J. Pouillon and P. Maranda, 
eds., Echanges et communications: Mélanges offerts à Claude Lévi- 
Strauss l'occasion de son soixantiéme anniversaire. Paris, The Hague: 
Mouton, pp. 272-86. (Also in 1975a.) 

Religion, politics and history in India: Collected papers in Indian 
sociology. Paris, The Hague: Mouton, Collection Le Monde d'Outre- 
Mer, Passé et Présent. (Dumont and Pocock 1957, Dumont, 1959e, 
1960e, 1962b, 1964f, 1966d, 1966f, 1967c.) 

Introduction a deux théories d'anthropologie sociale: Groupes de fil- 
iation et alliance de mariage. Paris, The Hague: Mouton, Collection 
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in Le Monde, 6 August 1971.) 

Religion, politics and society in the individualistic universe. Proceed- 
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Absence de l'individu dans les institutions de l'Inde. /n I. Meyerson, 
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On the comparative understanding of non-modern civilisations. 
Daedalus CIV: pp. 153-72. 

Preface by Louis Dumont to the French edition of The Nuer (=1968c). 
M. and J. Douglas, transis. Jn J.H.M. Beattie and R.G. Lienhardt, 
eds., Studies in social anthropology, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
pp. 328-42. 

Terminology and prestations revisited. C/S, n.s. 9, 2: pp. 197-216. 
The British in India. Jn Ch. Morazé, ed., History of mankind: Cultural 
and scientific development. Vol. V, The 19th century. London: Allen 
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From Mandeville to Marx: The genesis and triumph of economic ide- 
ology. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. French version: Homo 
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Gallimard, Bibliothéque des Sciences Humaines, 1977. 

La communauté anthropologique et l'idéologie. L'Homme 18, 3-4: 
pp. 83-110. English version: The anthropological community and 1de- 
ology. Social sciences information 18, 6: pp. 785—817. 

Homo hierarchicus: Le systéme des castes et ses implications. Pans, 
Gallimard, Collection TEL. (—1967b--new preface; pp. 1-xi and a 
postface, pp. 396—403.) 

L' Allemagne répond a la France: Le peuple et la nation chez Herder 
et Fichte. Libre, Paris No. 6: pp. 233—50. 

Homo hierarchicus: The caste system and its implications. Chicago: 
Chicago University Press. (First complete English edition including 
1960e, 1961a, 1962b, 1964f and the new texts of 1979a.) 

La dette vis-a-vis des ancêtres et la catégorie de sapinda. Purusdrtha 
4: pp. 15-38. 

Louis Dumont and the Indian mirror. Interview by Chr. Delacampagne 
(trans: from the French of Le Monde, 25 January 1981, p. xv). Royal 
Anthropological Insitute News 43 (April 1981): pp. 4—7. 

On value. Radcliffe-Brown Lecture in Social Anthropology 1980. Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy 66: 207-41. Reprinted ın 1986a: 
pp. 234—68. French version, Esprit 1983, 7: pp.'3-29. 

A modified view of our crigins: The Christian beginnings of modern 
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tributions to Indian sociology 17, 1 (1983): pp. 1-26. Also in M. 
Carrithers, S. Collins and S. Lukes, eds. The category of the person: 
Anthropology, philosophy, history. Cambridge University Press, 1985: 
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Interrogating modernity, gendering 
'tradition': Teatr tales from Goa 


Rowena Robinson 





This paper examines the teatr, a form of popular theatre in contemporary Goa, and the 
ways in which it engages with the modern, defining and ‘fixing’, in the same moment, a 
particular variant of ‘tradition’ The plays of this genre revolve around questions of moder- 
nity In a complex articulation of the realms of the global and the local, modern culture, 
social mores, politics and economics, tourism and the global media are all represented, 
quenied, even critiqued Simultaneously, tradition, gender and family relations are viewed 
as requiring protection from the harmful effects of the modern. Thus, we are offered a par- 
ticularly glorified representation of the ‘traditional’ Goan woman and her immurement in 
the family Scholars studying cinema, theatre and the arts have spoken of similar construc- 
tions elsewhere. Given their pervasiveness, the temptation to read these constructions as 
constituting a homogeneous dominant ideology are great However, while the teatrs contain 
women within tradition, there are ruptures and moments when different ideas und voices 
surface The paper argues that these moments are worth holding as traces of alternative, 
though suppressed, models, and as reminders of what the dominant ideology has to counter 
in establishing and maintaining its hegemony. 





1 


| | 1 
Overture 


This paper could, no less appropriately, have been called "Interrogating 
tradition, , gendering modernity’. My reason for configuring the title in this 
particular way is that it recalls and recollects for us, with a certain intense 
immediacy, the theme (or the problem) of the modern, of modernisation 
and of modernity. And it is questions about modernity which lie at the 
: heart of contemporary anthropology's dialogue with itself and with the 
Other, if the Other may still be described as such and if the two queries are 
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not actually and by definition, always and already, one (see, for example, 
Das 1995). i 

Modernity is indeed, to employ Appadurai’s fitting phrase, ‘at large’ 
(1997). Unhinged from locality and, to an extent, from the nation state, 
‘it? (assuming that we can in some way fully capture and pin this ‘it- 
ness’ down) has proved to be global without being homogenising or uni- 
directional, universal without being uniform. In the sheer plurality of 
modernity lies its singularity. There is no one modernity; there are, as 
the Comaroffs assert, ‘many modernities’ (1993: xi). Those who liked to 
believe in modernisation’s grand narrative of unilinear progress (are there 
any who remain?) might even say ‘too many’. 

What anthropologists everywhere are recording is that people do not 
just live the modern, or in the modern. They struggle with it, query it, 
quarrel! with it, and try to get around it and sometimes even out of it. 
The crux of the tussle could be conceived of as lying in the relating, 
recreating and representing of the global to and within the local, and in the 
forming and reforming of the relationship of ‘tradition’ to the ‘modern’. 
Modernity and tradition are not fixed antinomian elements here, facts that 
can be contained, counted or, in binary mode, contrasted. They are fluid 
and mobile worlds: worlds reimagined, even reinvented (see Hobsbawm 
and Ranger 1983). 

The relationship between the ‘macro’ and the ‘micro’, the local ethno- 
graphical site, the ‘field’ with its ‘boundaries’, and the larger spheres 
within which it is embedded and with which, given the rapid globalisa- 
tion of our world, it interacts in diverse and complex ways has become 
a central problematic in the reorientation of anthropology that we have 
been witnessing for some time now. With the notion of the bounded field 
coming undone, we find ourselves not only having to contend with newer 
forms of community, detached from place (see Anderson 1983; Das 1995; 
Gupta and Ferguson 1997), but also having to map out and theorise the 
myriad interweavings of larger configurations—of polity, economy or 
culture—with and within micro-situations (Marcus 1990). 

This is a narrative about the little world of Goan teatr (tea-ah-tr) and the 
ways in which it plays with the modern: creates it, critiques it, comes to 
terms with it. As part of the same movement, ‘tradition’ is defined and rep- 
resented in particular ways. The teatr is itself a modern, popular theatrical 
form, which has elements of the pantomime: topical allusions, songs and 
dances, jesting and buffoonery. A story threads its way somewhat dis- 
Jointedly through the whole performance, the other elements interjecting 
periodically as interludes and moments of comic relief. 
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It is interesting that the first teatrs may be traced to the last decades of 
the 19th century, though they had links with earlier performative traditions 
such as the khel or the zagor,! and that the genesis of this form of theatre 
took place not in Goa but in Bombay, among groups of migrant Catholic 
Goans.? These roots are telling: from the moment of its inception, teatr 
has been deeply entwined with modernity. Migration and movement, new 
configurations of space and community—all marks of the modern—are 
written into its genealogy. 


II 
Engagements with theory 


The theoretical definition of modernity as employed in this paper is the one 
put forward persuasively by Appadurai (1997: 1-3). The world we live in 
now, he argues, constitutes a break of all sorts with the past. Conventional 
social scientific theory put itas a break with tradition (including traditional 
gender relations), religion, ethnicity, primordialism of all varieties and a 
movement towards rationalism, Parsonian ‘affective neutrality' in most 
areas of public life and secularism. The modern in this theory usually 
implies migration, representative politics and nationalism, the growing 
influence of the media, the dominance of bureaucracy, the market and 
economic relations and a mass-consumption society based on superior 
technology. Modernity brings about cultural homogenisation in the theory. 

Appadurai does not repudiate all this but suggests that the modern is 
transnational as much as it is national. Migration and images commu- 
nicated by the media link the local with the global in unforeseen ways. 
Moreover, he argues that tradition, religion or ethnic identities do not dis- 
appear with modernity; modernity reinvents them. While modernity does 
involve rupture with the past, it is a process that is experienced unevenly 
and certainly does not lead to cultural homogenisation on a global scale. 
Peoples, groups and cultures take over and ‘consume’ the modern in 


| These are performances of dance and music that were initially linked with ritual cele- 
brations, but which also had dramatic elements that evoked village life or brought fantasy 
and folk-tales alive. 

2 Pramod Kale (1986) has written an interesting article on the history and organisation 
of the teatr, His is the only serious initiative in this direction that | am aware of Much of 
the information contained in the next few paragraphs of this paper is owed to his article 
However, his position that ‘[thatr, though set against the background of the contemporary 
Goan society . reveals a world-view which ıs essentially pre-modem. .. ' is something that 
my paper seriously contests. 
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different and selective ways. Consumption often provokes irony, if not 
open resistance. 

Appadurai's ideas that the local and global are linked in numerous ways 
through modernity and the media, that tradition does not disappear with 
the coming of modernity but tends to get reconfigured or reinvented and 
that the modern is often critiqued and resisted by those living in it, ‘really’ 
and imaginatively (as in performative traditions, rituals or the cinema, for 
example), are relevant for our narrative centred around Goan teatr. 

As we shall see, Goan teatr constitutes an imaginative area 1n and 
through which is shaped a particular understanding of modernity. The 
plays of this genre represent and revolve around questions of modernity. 
In these plays, modern representative politics, modern culture (associ- 
ated, for instance, with the English language, with Western serials broad- 
cast by satellite television and with changing sexual mores), modern 
economic systems linked with technological development, capitalism and 
the growth of world markets, international migration of labour or the 
tourist industry are all taken up for representation, query or critique. 
Tourists get satirised and criticised for their lack of understanding of 
Goan culture. Goans themselves are critiqued for hankering after ‘foreign’ 
goods (consumer products) and for learning English at the expense of their 
local language. 

Traditional gender and family relations become a space that these plays 
see as needing to be protected from the deleterious effects of moderni- 
sation. The so-called effects of modernisation—in terms of the transfor- 
mation of sexual mores, the coming into being of the ‘modern’ working 
woman and the increase in nuclear families isolated from larger kinship 
networks—are viewed with a deep ambivalence, indeed even with hostil- 
ity. This seems to be an important theme of the plays and as I shall show, 
has its reverberations every where—particularly in the glorified character- 
isation of the traditional Goan woman and her immurement in the family. 

I shall argue, though, that the highlighting of the family and of loyalty to 
it and the projection of a certain kind of kinship and gender morality by the 
teatrs need, partly, to be understood against the interpretation and critique 
of modernity that these plays sustain. The familial domain is perceived 
as the only anchor in an unstable world; and it, too, is vulnerable against 
the disturbing forces of the modern. 

In taking up the theme of Goan teatr, this paper locates itself within a 
now expanding terrain concerned with the politics of popular culture, with 
the representation of women and the interconnections between modernity 
and tradition, and with ‘the construction of selfhood and the projection 
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of otherness—whether at the level of caste, class, community, region or 
nation’ (Uberoi 1996b: xiii; Sangari and Vaid 1989). The field of pop- 
ular culture in India and its negotiations with themes such as those of 
community, modernity and femininity have had many interlocutors in the 
recent past. Film, photography, art, literature and theatre have all come 
under critical scrutiny (see Kapur 1995; Chakravarty 1993; Prasad 1998; 
Srivatsan 1993; Sunder Rajan 1993; Uberoi 1996a; Niranjana et al. 1993; 
Bharucha 1998). 

Speaking in the context of Hindi cinema, various scholars (see, for 
instance, Vasudevan 1991, 1996; Rajadhyaksha 1993; Chakravarty 1993) 
record.the relationship between the realm of popular culture and that of 
cultural nationalism. Vasudevan (1996: 99) and Somnath Zutshi (1993: 
138) focus on the cinematic representation of social change and the way 
in which films employ women in the neutralisation of social disturbances 
that are viewed as accompanying the construction of the modern nation. 
This capacity of women to renew the body politic can only occur, as Zutshi 
points out, when the potential disruptiveness of the woman herself—her 
uncontrolled and dangerous sexuality—is tamed and she is transformed 
into woman as (wife and) mother. In other words, woman has to be con- 
tained within her traditional functions even as the project of modernising 
the body politic gets under way: indeed, the very success of the project 
hinges:around such a control of women. 

Woman is not only symbolic of the nation. In fact, as Uberoi (1996: 
xiii) notes, it is the politics of communal identity that forms the principal 
site for the 'iconicisation of women as emblems of culture and tradition 
in contemporary India.’ The construction of gender is fundamental to 
communal discourses in the South Asian context and is often linked to the 
reinterpretation of tradition. Wherever this occurs, it is perceived to have 
profoundly restrictive implications for women. Dress, deportment and 
norms regarding interaction and movement come under scrutiny (Dube 
n.d.). In the context of communal politics, women are symbols of the 
community and, hence, they should be immediately identifiable with it: 
their difference from the ‘other’ community is crucial. They must be 
distinguishable from the ‘other’ community in dress and must eschew its 
rituals ‘and practices. For instance, in Punjab, Sikh women were asked to 
avoid wearing the sari. 

The case of Goan teatr is, therefore, worth looking at for the complex 
interweaving of cultures that produces the Goan Catholic icon of woman- 
hood. On the antagonistic ground of communal politics, difference from 
other communities is stressed. Goa’s two main communities are its Hindus 
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and Catholics. The latter form about a third of the population and are, as 
described below, the descendants of 16th and 17th century converts to the 
faith. Goan teatr addresses itself largely to the Catholic community, but, 
as I show later, the construction of community in the teatrs, of its women 
and its traditions, partakes of a moral and socio-cultural order shared 
alike by the region's Hindus and Catholics. In Goan teatr, the ‘other’, 
the target, is not the Hindu community, but the modern state and, indeed, 
modernity itself. 

Both critique and reform are central to the construction of community 
in the teatrs. Critique revolves around the policies of the modern state, the 
corruption and political scandals unleashed by representative democracy 
and a ‘licence raj’, and around the lack of civic amenities and tourism 
and the problems it has generated. All these have led to a situation where 
the ordinary person is forced to resort to unfair means to get ahead. The 
response of the reatrs to this is to advocate trust in the family and kin- 
ship sphere, combined with a mistrust of the sphere of the public and 
impersonal. 

Women are to be secured from modernity and located firmly within 
the sphere of traditional roles—as daughters, wives, mothers. This occurs 
even as in their actual lives, women are moving out into the professional 
and work spheres and taking on a range of other responsibilities. It is 
a well-established implication of such a representation of women in the 
context of the construction of community identity that the needs and 
problems of real women tend to get 1gnored or concealed (see Uberoi 
1996b: xiii). 

The reformist strategy is aimed at the emigrants within the commu- 
nity and at those who, seduced by modern lifestyles, forget tradition. As 
Das (1995) points out, the construction of community identity requires 
the naming and the reform of those on the margins or fringes, those who 
threaten the community through non-conformism. While forgetting the 
mother tongue (Konkani) or other Goan customs 1s marked among such 
` sins, it is concerns focused around the family and women’s dress, deport- 
ment and the control of their sexuality that are centrally articulated. A 
contrast is drawn between the dress and mode of deportment and inter- 
action appropriate for the Goan woman and the new cultural models of 
women—uninhibited (read uncontrolled) in dress and bearing—that are 


3 This ts not to say that the fearrs do not occasionally make fun of Hindu characters, their 
speech and dress differences, in the comic asides. But such caricature is mild and not limited 
to them alone Hindu characters have sometimes been major protagonists in featrs and there 
have been featrs which advocate inter-community marital alliances (see Kale 1986) 
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available on global television and incarnated in foreign female tourists 
who come to Goa. 

Thus, it seems to be a characteristic of Indian cultural forms of the type 
discussed by all our writers that they have a troubled association with the 
notion of female modernity; what Vasudevan calls *modernity-as-woman' 
(1996: 99). A world-view emerges which can accept as both essential and 
inevitable economic, politico-administrative and technological transfor- 
mation, but is unable to contend with and therefore suppresses any sug- 
gestion of radical cultural experimentation, particularly in relation to the 
position of women. While most of the literature articulates the presence of 
this model as a hegemonic one, for instance in theatre (Rege 1996; Hansen 
1998) and film (Chakravarty 1993; Prasad 1998; Thomas 1995; Zutshi 
1993), it appears to me worthwhile to query this suggested seamlessness. 

Our teatrs contain women within tradition, but my analysis will show 
that there are ruptures 1n this neat homogeneity: moments when sup- 
pressed ideas and visions spurt suddenly. These are worth retaining, I 
would like to argue, not just as traces of alternative models to the dom- 
inant ideology that are available but repressed (see Vasudevan 1996), 
but because their presence shows us what the dominant ideology has 
to counter and argue against in establishing its own hegemony. In other 
words, ;these ruptures or moments of resistance are a reminder that the 
dominant ideology is never monolithic (see Sunder Rajan 1993: 5); there 
are struggles within. More bleakly, we are reminded that these mornents 
are necessary—for it is in acting against them that the dominant ideologies 
may perpetuate and reassert themselves, perhaps with greater firmness. 


III 
Elements in the staging of a teatr 


A condensed description of Goa, its rule by the Portuguese from the 1540s 
to 1961, the conversions to Catholicism that took place in the territory and 
the relationship that exists between Hindus and converted Catholics as a 
result, is attempted in this and the next section of the essay. Here, I also 
attempt a brief historical reconstruction of the teatr tradition in Goa in 
order to enable us ta understand the specifics of the influences that entered 
into its creation and the changes it has seen over the decades since its 
emergence. 

The early interaction between Portuguese Catholic rulers and the indige- 
nous people of Goa was nota happy one. Violence and intolerance marked 
the first phase of encounter: the Portuguese Church and state collaborated 
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in the mission of conversion. An attempt was made to uproot not just 
religious but also local cultural traditions, modes and manners and, in 
particular, to prevent converts from reverting to them. However, as I shall 
show in the next section, the attempt was far from successful and many 
aspects of culture survived in the changed context, if with some modi- 
fications and adaptations. It was during the 18th and the 19th centuries 
that a somewhat more liberal attitude came to prevail and this enabled the 
rejuvenation of a number of indigenous traditions, such as those related 
to cultural performance. 

These performance traditions included the khel and the zagor, men- 
tioned earlier. As stated, the teatremerged out of such performance modes. 
The properties of the ‘original’ khel and zagor tradition are difficult to 
trace but we can say something about them as they were performed in the 
19th century. The literal meaning of the Konkani word khel is game, sport 
or play. In this part of coastal western India, however, the term khel is 
also used for ritual dances or dance dramas performed by various village 
communities during certain religious festivals. The khel are thus dramatic 
performances of dance and music that were traditionally performed dur- 
ing particular ritual celebrations. These performances sometimes included 
satirical and humorous routines and the dramatisation of folk-tales and 
traditional mythological stories. The performers were amateurs, and the 
material mostly improvised. 

The word zagor itself literally refers to an all-night vigil: it means to 
'stay awake'. Zagor is also a term, therefore, used for performances that 
are conducted on an all-night basis at the time of certain village festivals, 
the expenses of which are shared by the village community as a whole. The 
zagor could consist of a series of appearances of stereotyped characters 
from village life as well as characters from the world of fantasy. The 
zagor generally had no central theme or story. It was really a collection 
of songs and dances and ribald exchanges between two characters (see 
Kale 1986: 2059). 

The khel and the zagor, with their use of satirical and comical routines, 
song and dance, were the roots from which the teatr developed and drew 
shape. The musical instruments used in the khel and zagor performances 
included drums, the trumpet, the clarinet, the ghumot and the madlen.^ The 
teatrs largely employ Western musical instruments, the knowledge and 


4 The ghumot is an earthen vessel with an open tube bottom. It is covered in the front 
with lizard skin The madlen is a cylindrical vessel, again earthen. 
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spread of the use of which must be attributed to the Church. Church music, 
over the centuries, was the main source of Catholic converts' familiarity 
with the basics of Western music.? 

From the beginning, teatrs were characterised by Rabelaisian qualities 
of gaiety, laughter and ribaldry, travesty, irreverence and mockery. While 
Catholic values, as shown below, implicitly shaped the moral universe 
of the featr, teatrs were not slow to poke fun at anything that smelt of 
the sanctimonious or of dissimulation. This was despite the fact that until 
1961, under the Portuguese, particular prohibitions applied to such per- 
formances. For instance, it was forbidden for any actor to put on a clerical 
dress or the dress of a religious order. Mimicry of the ceremonies and rites 
of the Church in dramatic representations was also not permitted. Priests 
were not permitted to attend teatrs or identify themselves with featrs in 
any way. Today, the priest is no longer a stranger to the stage and he may 
be portrayed seriously or satirically. 

In the event, critical assault on church and state was more muted than 
in the period after 1961. The plots of the featrs, though, provided a 
constant protest against prevailing inequalities by defending the cause 
of the powerless—the poor, the marginalised, the tenant, the ordinary 
inhabitant—against those with politico-economic might. Migration and 
the lives of emigrants, tradition and the Goan ethos, the family and chaste 
femininity, were some of the thematic elements that recurred in the reatrs 
(Kale 1986). The ‘social real’, if one might so put it, was the stuff of the 
teatrs from their inception. Goan fearr, in this, distinguishes itself from 
the Parsi theatre of the late 19th and early 20th centuries, which more 
often: than not dramatised themes from mythology, the Puranas and the 
like (Hansen 1998; Kapur 1995). 

These days, as in the past, teatrs are not performed by established 
theatre groups. Teatrists are usually brought together by a person who 
launches and directs the production, drawing upon a variety of social 
networks—of caste, friendship, locality or kinship—to recruit his troupe. 
This person is generally the one who has written a script or obtained one 
which he feels has performative and commercial potential. Most teatrists 
are not professional actors: they tend to be employed elsewhere, but utilise 
their theatrical talents, in part, to generate some extra income outside their 
working hours. 


5 Mention must be made here of the fact that the use of musical instruments associated 
with Hindu temple rituals and festivals was prohibited among converts to Catholicism. 
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Apart from the director, the organisation of a teatr performance requires 
a contractor, who hires the necessary sound equipment and the theatre 
and is responsible for promoting the production. The contractor handles 
the funds, rendering the director a particular sum from which the latter 
disburses payments to the artistes and defrays other expenses. The director 
would have to pay for lighting equipment, cosmetics, costumes, props 
and the like. Actors may earn Rs. 100-150 a show, the top performers 
getting more. Given that a particular production is usually staged thrice or 
sometimes even four or five times a day—each performance in a different 
place—an actor could earn a decent sum over the period that the show runs. 

Teatrs have a somewhat impromptu quality about them. There is always 
some amount of ad-libbing and improvisation to accommodate specific 
audience demands and keep political. invective and social comment up-to- 
date. Again, the timetables of the actors, who may be performing simulta- 
neously in more than one teatr, often preclude their being able to rehearse 
together properly. It is not unusual for the entire company to meet for the 
first time at the opening performance of the show. However, its makeshift 
character does not prevent a successful teatr from running for a very long 
period. Tt may be performed in several dozens of Goan villages, run for 
a while in Mumbai and, perhaps, even tour some of the Gulf countries 
where Goan migrant workers reside in large numbers. A popular teatr 
could even return for repeat performances the following year. 

Margao, in the southern Goan taluka (district) of Salcete, has over the 
years become established as the organisational nucleus for teatr activity. A 
large number of well-known teatrists live in villages not far from Margao, 
such as Benaulim, Loutulim, Colva and Raia. October to February and 
the summer months of April and May, before the first showers of the 
monsoon, are the main periods for the staging of teatrs. Teatrs are shown 
in the principal Goan towns such as Mapusa, Panjim or Margao. Here, 
they are performed in established, well-equipped auditoriums. 

Town performances tend to be somewhat more staid and controlled 
and, generally, run through without undue pause (for repeated encores), 
as any conventional play. Teatrs do not usually run for very long periods 
in the towns, though. The more significant and interesting performances 
of any featr are those that are staged in the villages. A mantov or tent is put 
up in an open space, often the one in front of the village church. Folding 
chairs are arranged for the audience and a temporary stage and lighting 
system set up. The teatr will, no doubt, start much later than scheduled 
and, during the course of the performance, the actors will take the time 
to gauge and respond to the shifting moods of the audience. The texture 
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of the performance itself is altered by the actor—audience interaction. A 
son g,fori instance, may be repeated several times if the audience asks for 
it (se also Kapur 1986). 


; IV 
: The moral framework of the teatr 


Who constitute the teatr's audience? Whom are the teatrs addressing? The 
Catholic Goans of the four largely Catholic coastal districts of Bardez, 
Tiswadi, Mormugao and Salcete as well as Catholics outside Goa (the 
migrants) are the principal listeners and viewers of the tearrs. 

A little background on the Goan Catholics is in order. Goan Catholics 
arè the descendants of l6th- and l7th-century conversions by the 
Portuguese, who took over the area definitively in 1543. Portuguese rule 
over the territory of Goa came to an end in 1961. Through a variety of 
strategies, the Portuguese had wrought large-scale conversions in the vil- 
lages of Goa's coastal districts in the course of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Deterrent measures, such as the Inquisition, were instituted to try to ensure 
that converts did not take recourse to Hindu rites and rituals, symbols and 
modes of worship. 

Nevertheless, areas of overlap remained and may still be clearly dis- 
cerned. While the annual ritual cycle of the Catholics is centred around 
the feasts of the Catholic calendar, village church celebrations continue 
to be cast (or recast) in ways that render them analogous, in process and 
configuration, to festivities and rituals from the regional Hindu calendar 
(Robinson 1998). Similarly, in life-cycle rituals, church practice criss- 
crosses in intricate ways with indigenous socio-ritual modes. 

Land, in Goa, is an important resource and source of status, power and 
stability, both within and across generations. Against this backdrop, it is 
possible to understand the significance accorded to descent and partilineal 
modes of configuring kinship and inheritance. The Portuguese brought 
new innovations into this society: their inheritance codes gave women the 
right t to receive property. Even so, in keeping with the indigenous moral 
and social order, Catholic women customarily relinquish (or were made 
to relinquish) their rights to inheritance in favour of their brothers at the 
time of marriage. 

Caste entwines with the emphasis on patrilineal descent and the impor- 
tance of land inheritance to create a particular kind of socio-cultural lattice. 
Not surprisingly, then, caste remains an important component of the social 
order even among Catholics. Pollution practices have been abandoned 
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and other changes have taken place, but endogamy and ideas about social 
precedence and status continue to have relevance for the Catholics. In 
sum, intricate patterns of continuity and change are woven in the con- 
struction of Goan Catholic identity, and selected elements are culled out 
and enshrined as ‘tradition’ in the reatrs. 

The main castes into which Goan Catholics are hierarchised are 
Bamons, Chardos and Sudras. A few decades back, the minority who con- 
sider themselves socially exclusive (families of landed, elite, Portuguese- 
speaking Bamons or Chardos) would not have gone to see the teatrs that 
are the focus of study in my paper. This is changing to some extent, and 
one of the reasons would be the kind of community values that the teatr 
appeals to and the moral framework within which it functions. 

The ‘community’ being addressed by the reatr is a transregional, indeed 
even transnational, one. Through.its use of images and the working out of 
its plot/s, however, the teatr scripts another community: an ideal, imagined 
moral community. This is fashioned in the framework of the ‘traditional’ 
village community (though, in this construct, the village community is 
stripped of some of its more disturbing elements) and predicated on par- 
ticular notions (to be explored in detail below) of gender, family and 
morality, especially kinship morality and loyalty. 

Religious piety or angst is rarely a central theme or problematic of 
the teatrs.Ó However, a particular Catholic ethos does form the backdrop 
for the plays. Theatrical reference may be made to Christ's humility and 
meekness, which humans shoüld learn to emulate. Again, in Portuguese 
Kolvont, a story is told, in one of the comic interludes, of a Hindu who, 
having lost his salary on the way home, went into a chapel to pray for 
its recovery. By an act of good fortune, the money is returned to him. 
His faith is contrasted with Catholics, who sometimes go through the 
motions of prayer without the needed conviction. As pointed out earlier, 
the clergy may not be spared the charge of moral hypocrisy, though, and 
this sometimes emerges as a theme in the featrs. 

Given their ethical and moral framework, therefore, it is not surprising 
that teatrs work so well in the villages which, for all their complexities, 
contentions and hierarchies, are knit by the idioms of neighbourhood, 
kinship and locality and woven into accord by periodic rites of common 
worship. This is not to imply that villages are arcadian paradises or even 


6 Brief references often enter, though, as seen below In Podvi, critical mention is made of 
Catholics who have recently come under the influence of Protestant (Pentecostal) sectanan 
movements They refuse to keep images or pictures of the Virgin Mary in their houses and 
give up praying to her 
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that they ever were. Nevertheless, since their entry into modern, capitalist 
processes, they have been faced with certain critical problems. Migra- 
tion, for instance, has given rise to disruption and dislocation of a par- 
ticular kind. Politics, elections and the modern democratic state—meant 
to empower the ordinary citizen—have brought their own problems of 
corruption and dishonesty. And tourism, a significant SUME of the 
modern economy, comes with its attendant afflictions. 

Migration has led to conspicuous consumption: each honie with a 
family member abroad competes with its neighbours in the display of 
foreign ‘goodies’. The musıc system, video, foreign dolls and knick- 
knacks are all immaculately arranged in the inevitable showcase in the 
front room of the house. Migration has led to members of families hav- 
ing to live separately from each other for long periods of time. Husbands 
aré often away, while wives live with in-laws and care for the children. 
Sometimes, just the old people remain; the young are far away, they visit 
but occasionally. 

Language differentiates, hierarchises and unbinds. English is the fash- 
ionable language, the language of mobility, of aspiration and desire. Amchi 
bhas, Konkani, is despised, ignored or forgotten. The old speak it, while 
their grandchildren, uncomprehending, prattle away in English. They 
speak it, those who have not managed to get away, those whom modernity 
has left behind: the poor, the agricultural labourer, the fishwife or the bhaji 
vendor in the market. It is the everyday language of emotion and expres- 
sion for the non-migrant Other; at best, the broken bazaar bhas for the 
returnee from abroad. It is the speech of the unsophisticated, the low-class. 

Allusions to corruption and political scandals are scripted into every 
teatr. Teatrs lend themselves with particular ease to accommodating cri- 
tiques of events and happenings in the political sphere. The critique is 
characteristically pungent and thoroughly up-to-date. The flexibility of 
the featr’s structure enables the capture and caricature of inter- and intra- 
party rivalries, of political excess and the (not infrequent) shifts in the 
postures of state-level leaders. The ludic and satiric qualities of the pan- 
tomime are used to superb effect to ridicule political actors. As the teatr 
moves ‘from village to village over a series of days, it picks up, for parody, 
the very latest in political gossip. 

In recent years, the Konkan railway controversy has figured promi- 
nently in featrs. In one teatr, an actor declaimed: ‘The first station is my 
field. If I have no food, do I fill my stomach with the railway?’ The absence 
of adequate lighting on cardinal streets and bridges, the rise in prices, bus 
strikes, the potholes on roads, dangerous at all times and particularly 
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so during the monsoon, the high electricity bills that come when the 
electricity fails so frequently, the scarcity in the availability of kerosene 
(petrol), cooking fuel for many people—all these and other similar con- 
cerns come in for censure in the featrs. 

While it is perceived as central to the economy of the state and, there- 
fore, explicitly promoted, tourism has produced its own set of predica- 
ments in Goa. The rise in prices of everything from bread (pao) to fish is 
attributed, in part, to the influx of tourists (including migrants who come 
to holiday in Goa) and the expansion of the hotel industry. Hotels pur- 
chase the bulk of fresh foodstuffs, draining the bazaars of supplies, and 
visitors are willing to pay any price quoted. Both factors combine to raise 
costs for ordinary people. 

This, however, is not the only problem. Like some migrants, tourists 
are sometimes disdainful of and show disrespect towards Goan customs, 
conventions and language. Their presence is perceived as disruptive of the 
local culture and normative values. They are chided for their ignorance of 
local ways and 'traditions'. Teatrs typically identify the tourist with loose 
moral and sexual values. Tourists are viewed as the source of the HIV 
infection spreading in Goa. The unchecked consumption of alcohol and 
the use of drugs and other addictive substances are associated with them. 

In the 'real' world, not all tourists are immoral, nor every returnee 
from foreign lands contemptuous of Konkani. However, the imaginary 
universe of the teatr is scripted in stark contrasts. There is little room for 
shade and nuance. Like the world of a medieval morality play, there are 
no prizes here for guessing who the good guys and the, bad guys are. This 
degree of transparency is possible because of the shared moral order within 
which the teatr functions. Counterpoised to, and indeed exceeding, the 
violence of the strategies of persuasion undergirding the credibility of such 
fictionalised worlds (see Ricoeur 1988) are the bonds of experience and 
expectation that knit actors and audience into a single moral community. 

Itis this entanglement of performers and public in shared webs of belief 
that enables the audience's acceptance of the evaluations (as good or bad 
or as better or worse than they are themselves) of the characters presented 
before them. It is hardly sufficient, therefore, to view the teatr as critique. 
The teatr also fashions a past (and a present) for the community. A par- 
ticular configuration of community and kinship morality and of gender 
values is articulated as 'tradition'. As we shall see below, a definite selec- 
tivity and process of mediation comes into play here. The past, as Ricoeur 
evocatively puts it, is not a 'dead interval' or an 'inert deposit'. Rather, 
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‘tradition . . . [operates] . . . dialectically through the exchange between the 
interpreted past and the interpreting present’ (1988: 221). 


\ 


V 
Telling tales 


In this section, and before moving on to any detailed analysis, I will 
outline the plots and situations of some teatrs. The teatr is usually a 
family-centred drama, one might even say melodrama. It opens with a 
dilemma or predicament, the resolution of which is the end of the play. 
Many complications, however, will develop as the plot works itself out and 
these—and their denouement—add to the enjoyment of the drama. There 
may be a sub-plot, involving minor characters, which mirrors the situa- 
tions and themes of the main storyline. Characters in these plots hardly 
unfold as complex beings or emerge as individual personalities. They are 
distinguished more by their structural locations in the plot: stereotyping 
is a standard feature of the teatr. 

(1) Pidda begins with the following situation. A woman (Vienna) works 
to support her brother's education; their parents are dead. They have an 
unmarried uncle, their father’s brother or titiv. The woman has a suitor 
in the form of a poor musician. However, the very day he comes, with 
flowers, to press his suit, the woman's brother decides to get her married 
to the boss of the company where she works. On the whole, the boss is 
a decent fellow and is well off. He does not wish to separate the siblings 
from each other and decides to take care of the expenses of the brother's 
education. Though he has a weak heart, he wants to marry to build a 
family or kutumb. 

The boss also has a younger brother, who is going astray. He runs after 
girls and gets into various other scrapes. The brothers had lost their mother 
when they were very young, and their father married a second time. After 
his death, his wife had run off with a driver. This immoral act of hers 
is represented as her pidda—illness or impairment. Complications arise 
when a girl known to Vienna’s husband falls in love with her brother. He 
does not want to marry before getting a job and settling down properly. 
Vienna’s brother-in-law, however, becomes interested in the girl. In the 
meantime, Vienna’s mother-in-law returns: the man she had run off with 
has left her for another girl, chedu. She accuses Vienna of standing in the 
way of her step-son’s marriage. 
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Vienna persuades her now reluctant (because he has fallen in love with 
the girl) brother to release the girl, and she is engaged to her brother-in-law. 
Vienna's brother takes to drink. Her husband, however, does not like the 
arrangement and tries to prevent the marriage. In a fight with his brother, 
he has a heart attack and dies. Now, Vienna is a widow, raand. Six months 
pass. The younger daughter-in-law comes into the house. She brings a lot 
of dowry. Trouble is created by the couple for Vienna and her brother. 
They want to throw the latter out of the house. Vienna’s brother-in-law 
wants her to transfer her husband’s land and property to him. 

Vienna contracts an illness. She quietly arranges for the transfer of 
property. In the meantime, the old suitor suddenly returns. The mother- 
in-law, who had herself once entered into a relationship with Vienna’s 
father’s brother, insinuates that there is an illicit relationship between 
the two. The maid, however, helps expose the untruth of this. Vienna’s 
brother-in-law finally sees the light and asks his step-mother to leave 
the house. In a completely unanticipated move, she stabs Vienna fatally 
before leaving. Vienna dies with the family gathered around her. 

(2) Other teatrs have similar episodic structures. In Podvi, the story 
revolves around two male friends: one is rich, the other poor. There are 
also two girls, one rich and the other poor. Let us call the boys Xavier 
and Sebastian. Sebastian is poor and lives with his elder brother, who 
is a tenant (mundkar) of Xavier’s mother. The two girls love Sebastian, 
though Xavier loves the poor girl. Finally, the poor couple marry. The 
rich girl is upset because she had helped pay for Sebastian’s education. 
Xavier is also upset at having been spurned. The rich pair decide to marry 
and avenge themselves on the poor couple. They buy Sebastian’s house, 
turn him out, ensure that he loses his job and so on. They treat Xavier's 
mother, who had turned over all her property to her son, very badly. They 
send her away to a home for the aged. 

A similar story is played out among the servants as well. Let us call 
them Girest (rich) and Garib (poor). Girest and Garib love the same girl. 
She loves Garib and flirts with him, but marries Girest. 

A reversal takes place in the play. The rich lose their money and 
are reduced to poverty, while the poor gain in wealth and power. Once 
Sebastian becomes rich, he begins to extract revenge on his old friend, 
though his own wife wants to help the family. Xavier's child falls ill 
and dies because Sebastian will not help with money for his operation. 
Sebastian's wife denounces his mean act. She herself contracts blood can- 
cer. Her husband thinks he can purchase a cure for her with his money, 
but she dies. He learns the lesson that despite all the power (podvi) 
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of money or position, some things cannot be bought. Money cannot 
conquer death. 

(3) Nisonn (ladder) revolves around a family of four. The play begins 
with the father telling the audience that the members of his family are 
like the steps (paundo) of a ladder that he shall never allow selfishness 
(svarth) to break. The two young children (boys) of the family play an 
April Fool's trick on their parents: they pretend to have been kidnapped 
with the help of their father’s brother. When the joke is revealed, the 
mother has a fainting fit. She claims it is nothing serious but when she 
is taken to the doctor it turns out that she is senously ill and requires an 
operation. At the time of the operation, the sons are sent away with their 
maternal grandfather. The mother dies even before reaching the hospital, 
and only the elder son is told of her death. 

Meanwhile, the children’s school teacher, Fay—a woman whose family 
left her at a convent when she was very small because she had a limp and 
could walk only with a crutch, and they could not take care of her—begins 
to visit the house quite often. The father's brother falls in love with her, 
but after the death of the young boys' mother, their grandfather decides to 
marry his son-in-law (zavoin) to Fay so that the children will not remain 
motherless. When he speaks to Fay, she asks that he find out his zavoin's 
views on the matter. When the children's uncle comes to know about this 
plan, he starts drinking heavily and ill-treating them. 

The boy's father remains very involved with his work. A strike is on at 
the plant, and he is the leader of the union. He plans to work till he makes 
a great deal of money and then retire and look after the children. He does 
not wish to marry again, even though the children want him to. They have 
begun to love Fay, and the younger one even writes a letter addressed to 
his mother and gives it to Fay. He is still unaware of his mother's death 
and when he sees her photograph framed with flowers on the table, he 
removes the flowers. His brother tells him to put them back and informs 
him of their mother's death. 

Either due to the uncle's mistreatment or the news that he has just 
received, the younger boy falls very ill. Fay looks after him and tries to 
explain to the boys' uncle that she cannot marry him. The uncle and the 
boys’ grandfather are at loggerheads, and one day, in anger and frustration, 
the uncle kills the grandfather. Meanwhile, the father remains very busy. 
When the police come to take away the uncle, the boy is critically ill. 
The doctor is called and the boy is shifted to the hospital. The father 
1s yet to come home. By the time he does arrive, garlanded because of 
his success at the plant, the son is dead. Fay laughs. When he asks why 
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she is laughing, she says: ‘You promised you would not allow your own 
selfishness to break the steps of your ladder. Your ladder had two steps 
and now it is broken.’ 

(4) Bhonvro (wanderer) is about a man and his sister. She looks after him 
and educates him after their parents' death. He becomes a sub-inspector. 
She gives him the one hundred thousand rupees that were left to her (for 
dowry, perhaps). Once he marries, he wants her to leave the house. His 
wife gives birth to a daughter and dies. The sister marries a man with 
whom she remains happy for a while, even conceiving his child. He has 
an accident and both kidneys get damaged. He needs to have a kidney 
transplant. He asks her to go and get the money from her brother. The 
brother refuses to give the money back because he has used it to buy 
himself the post of sub-inspector. 

Her husband asks her to agree to offer sexual favours (for a price) to 
a man (Noel) she once knew, who had once told her he loved her and 
was willing to do anything for her. When her brother refuses to return the 
money to her, she decides to save her ghorkar (head of the household) 
at any cost. She will sell her body (kud) to Noel. But Noel has, in the 
meantime, become a reformed person. He says he will give her the money 
for her husband's operation if she agrees to be his sister (bhoin). He had 
a sister, who died in an accident. 

Now a ‘bad’ woman (Mary Ann) enters and complicates the plot. As 
the husband lies in hospital and his wife goes with his uncle to pawn her 
bangles, Mary Ann comes to see him. She tells him that she has paid for 
his operation and other expenses. He believes her and decides to marry 
her. His spurned wife moves back to her brother’s house. She gives birth 
to a son. Mary Ann also has a son. 

When the first wife bears her child, she goes back to her husband to 
demand her rights in his house. However, Mary Ann objects saying that 
she is now the wife and her son is entitled to all the property. The first wife 
threatens to upset her husband's election campaign by telling everyone 
who the father of her child is. He comes forward threateningly to kill the 
child. To save the child, she takes a knife and kills her husband. She goes 
to jail for twenty years, while her son is brought up by her brother. The 
child is never told about his mother. He goes abroad to study and falls in 
love with his mother's brother's daughter, who is also studying there. 

When his mother is released from jail, she returns to her brother's 
house, but as a servitor (maid). She is called ‘Auntie’ by her son and his 
cousin. Her son even touches her feet when his uncle introduces her to 
him. But he does not know that she is his mother. The boy has grown up 
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to become an inspector, while Mary Ann’s son has become a worthless 
thief. A marriage is arranged between the servitor’s son and her brother’s 
daughter. But Mary Ann wants her son to marry the girl, whose father 
she had known ın her college days. The father refuses and Mary Ann 
is furious. 

One day, Mary Ann’s son commits a theft and is running away with a 
bag of loot, and is being pursued by the police. ‘Auntie’ and her son are 
walking along the way. The son grabs the bag from the boy. Just then, the 
police arrive. When the police ask who has committed the crime, ‘Auntie’ 
points to her own son. She does this because she is afraid that when Mary 
Ann meets him (she bails him out) she will tell him about his true identity. 
Mary Ann lets him know that ‘Auntie’ had killed her husband. The son is 
very angry and throws ‘Auntie’ out of the house. 

Now, his uncle reveals the truth to him. He goes in search of his mother, 
who has been given refuge in her niece’s house. At night, Mary Ann’s 
son comes to search out and kill the woman who had killed his father. In 
the scuffle and mix-up, his mother gets killed. He runs after his father’s 
killer, but her own son comes in and kills him to save his mother. When 
the police come, his mother says that she committed the crime. She goes 
to jail a second time, leaving her son and daughter-in-law. 

(5) Portuguese Kolvont tells the tale of a young female nurse working 
in Portugal. At nights, she sings in a bar to earn more money because her 
mother is critically ill with cancer. There, a young Goan engineer, who 
has come with his brother (a doctor) and sister-in-law, sees her and falls 
in love: They marry and return to Goa, the brother taking care of the girl's 
mother: But the engineer's father and sister (who wanted her brother to 
marry a friend of hers) do not accept the new bride and keep taunting her, 
calling her kolvont (dancing girl, or a girl with loose morals). The mother, 
however, accepts her daughter-in-law (sun). 

The husband soon returns to Kuwait, but the girl (Olinda) is tormented 
by her sister-in-law. The sister-in-law intercepts Olinda's letters (written 
to her by her husband) and does not give her the money that is sent for her. 
Olinda has a young brother-in-law (devar) too, and she tries to get him off 
the drug habit. He steals his sister’s gold chain to buy drugs, and the theft 
is blamed on the pregnant Olinda by her sister-in-law and father-in-law. 
She is kicked and beaten and thrown out of the house, and finds refuge 
with a poor, low-caste woman. 

A now reformed brother-in-law tells his parents the truth about the theft. 
The parents quarrel; the father taking the daughter's side and the mother, 
the son's. The father falls sick and collapses. Olinda is approached in order 
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to contact the brother who is a doctor. Blood is needed for the operation. 
The sister-in-law (whose blood group matches) refuses to donate blood, 
claiming that she is sickly and the father is, in any case, old. It does not 
matter if he dies, she says. Olinda donates her blood and her father-in- 
law recovers. 

Meanwhile, her sister-in-law tries to intercept another letter meant for 
Olinda, but the mother and brother find out. Also, the sister-in-law's 
boyfriend refuses to marry her when he comes to know that she refused 
to donate blood for her father's operation. She sees the evil of her ways. 
Olinda's father-in-law is told about how she donated blood for his oper- 
ation. He finally realises how wrong he was about her. Olinda's husband 
returns with her mother, who is now well. The family is reunited. 

(6) Saulli (shadow) is, to put it very briefly, the story of a corrupt 
minister who lives with his unmarried sister and girlfriend, a foreign 
tourist, who infects him with HIV. When his sister marries, she does not 
move to her husband's house. Her husband comes to stay in his brother- 
in-law's house as a ghor-zavoin. The minister is opposed, in his crooked 
and unscrupulous ways, by a schoolmaster (a former freedom fighter). 
This man lives with his wife, son and daughter-in-law. The minister 1s 
sexually promiscuous, and finally dies of AIDS. An explicit parallel is 
drawn here between the wrong kind of politics and the wrong kind of 
house and household relations; the domestic and political are made to 
reflect on each other. The shadow/shelter of the right kind of politics and 
familial relations protects, while the shadow of the wrong kind harms. 


VI 
Themes from the teatr 


The construction of gender 


The teatrs are explicitly predicated on particular notions of feminine 
identity. There is a split in the construction of the feminine: the ‘good’ 
and the ‘bad’ woman are portrayed by different female characters, and the 
former always triumphs. The latter has, in the end, to concede defeat 
and/or learn the error of her ways. The chaste woman, who remains 
devoted to her husband (even after his death she preserves his memory 
and does not remarry) is contrasted with the wanton woman, characterised 
by uncontrolled amorous inclinations. She is the woman unbound, selfish 
and lacking in caring and nurturing qualities, who chases after men and 
destroys homes. 
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Ideas regarding the ‘good’ and the ‘bad’ woman are common in many 
parts of Hindu India. The good woman is pure and unselfish. As a wife and 
mother, she is dutiful, constant and loving. Qualities of tenderness and 
: compassion abound in her. The bad woman, the whore, belongs nowhere 
and to no one. She usually repudiates family ties (or is rejected by her 
family for her immoral ways) and is not secure in the legitimate protection 
of a male authority figure: father, brother or husband. 

These notions—about earthly females’ behaviour and character—are 
underscored by the rupture in the conceptualisation of the feminine divine 
in Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic religious traditions. Sanskritic or 
Brahmanic Hinduism incorporates the goddess as consort of a male god. In 
this position, the goddess is inferior in power and status to the male divine 
being, her spouse. Marriage binds her into meekness and obedience and 
robs her of her anger and destructive powers, which emerge powerfully 
in the goddess-centred shakti cults (see O'Flaherty 1980; Ram 1991). 

Catholic thought also contains within itself the paradigmatic opposition 
of Mary and Eve. Mary, the Virgin mother of God, is a benign, benev- 
olent presence in Christian discourse. Christian women are exhorted to 
emulate Marian virtues. Iconographically depicted as crushing the serpent 
beneath her foot, Immaculate Mary (who conceived without the original 
sin) triumphs over Satan, who in the form of the serpent had lured Eve 
into the web of temptation. Associated with shame and the loss of primal 
innocence, Eve remains a disturbing, unsettling figure in Catholic thought. 

Itis not that the notion of the feminine divine in popular Christianity is 
without rupture or ambivalence. Warner (1976) explores, using European 
materials, the troubled relationship between the ideas of Mary's indepen- 
dent power (to answer prayers and her power of intercession with her 
son), her virginity and her fertility. Medieval beliefs not only celebrated 
the notion of fecundity associated with Mary and attributed to her the 
capacity to quicken the womb, but viewed her as having absolute pow- 
ers, not resting on the mediation of her son, to grant all kinds of boons. 
The theological resolve to these contradictions was the suppression of 
the motif of sexuality and the concomitant stress on motherhood through 

*immaculate conception'. By locking Mary in motherhood, the discourse 
allowed the Church to emphasise that she had no independent powers, 
her power flowed from and originated from her son, Christ. Mary must 
therefore be beseeched to mediate with Christ. 

Indeed, in the South Asian context, as Bayly fascinatingly demon- 
strates, ‘quite often virgin cults manifest a ‘rich mixture of Hindu and 
Christian motifs’ (1989: 368). In the case of the Velankanni virgin, for 
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instance, there are oral traditions linking her to the surrounding Hindu 
sacred landscape and she is portrayed not as benign protectoress, a divine 
being deficient in independent power, but as warrior and conqueror. In 
- fact, the cults use the term shakti to refer to her supernatural powers 
(ibid.: 368). 

Witness Kalpana Ram's analysis of popular Catholicism among 
Mukkuvar fisherfolk in Tami] Nadu Ram argues that there is a split 
in the conception of the feminine divine in Mukkuvar popular Catholi- 
cism, which partakes significantly of non-Sanskritic Hinduism. Good and 
evil are symbolised and incarnated by the figures of Mary and the non- 
Sanskritic Hindu goddess, Eseki, respectively. While Mary is seen as 
completely benevolent and confined to her maternal and nurturing role— 
good femininity—all the unruly aspects of the feminine—desire, power 
and the capacity for unpredictability and evil—are projected onto the 
figure of Eseki. The presence of the figure of Eseki within popular reli- 
gion testifies to the need to contend with and represent the disorderly 
aspects of the feminine, which are denied by the figure of the eternally 
placid Mary of official Catholic discourses. 

In Goa, the relationship between Mary as benevolent mother of God and 
as powerful female divine embodying shakti is often articulated through 
the story told of the seven sisters, who once represented seven temples in 
Goa. Though no one can identify all seven, the story goes that some of the 
sisters converted to Catholicism, such as the Church of Our Lady of Cures 
at Cansaulim and Our Lady of Miracles at Mapusa. Some remained Hindu, 
including the powerful Shantadurga of Fatorpain south Goa. Shantadurga, 
whose cult is popular in Goa among Hindus and Catholics, is viewed as 
a potent divine figure with the capacity to grant favours, but also to turn 
her anger on devotees who forget to keep the vows they make to her. 
The language of kinship binds the benign Mary and her powerful, shakti 
externalising *other' in sororal conjunction. However, in Goa as in the 
Tamil case described by Ram, the hegemony of the church definitions in 
the realm of popular religion ultimately ensures an asymmetry in the rela- 
tionship in that the cult of the Hindu goddess among Catholics remains a 
subterranean, subdominant presence. While there 1s an appropriation of 
shakti embodying Hindu goddesses into popular Catholicism, the dom- 
ination of the chaste image over that of the unruly ultimately mirrors 
the relationship of these goddesses to the higher female divinities within 
Brahmanic Hinduism. 

. Further, this hierarchical representation of the feminine divine is repro- 
duced in discourses aimed at earthly women. Particular strands within 
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Christian and Hindu discourses converge in urging women towards and, 
indeed, obliging them to accept the values of obedience and submission 
to the;husband. As with other cultural patterns, Goan Catholic kinship 
morality and gender values share much in common with Hindu concepts. 
Differences with regional Hindu culture are visible in the greater egalitar- 
ianism between husbands and wives. For instance, a Catholic wife calls 
her husband by his first name. However, she refers to him as bhatkar 
(landlord), ghorkar or tou (he). a 

Moreover, other ideas and practices underline her subordination. 
Women who fight and quarrel with their husbands are considered bad 
(vaitt). They are expected to submit to his will. It is not unknown for 
a woman, particularly in the early years of marriage, to be told by her 
husband to return to her natal home because of disobedience and intran- 
sigence or until she has learnt certain household skills. Again, notions of 
inauspiciousness are associated with widowhood among both Catholics 
and Hindus. For instance, widows are not permitted to play a prominent 
role in marriage celebrations. 

The, message of particular Christian texts corresponds, in certain 
respects, with Hindu ideas regarding the status of a husband (as. patidev, 
husband-god) or the conduct of a devoted wife (pativrata stri). The fol- 
lowing text from Saint Paul to the Ephesians (5: 22-25), for instance, is 
often used for the wedding mass: 


Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord. 
For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of 
the church: and he is the saviour of the body. Therefore, as the church 
is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands in 
everything. Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it. 


Thus, the notion of the *good' Goan Catholic woman, deriving from a 
complex interweaving of cultures, is celebrated as ‘tradition’ in the teatrs. 
In the same moment, this particular complex of ideas regarding gender 
values is rendered static; it is fixed and brought to a standstill. 

In Portuguese Kolvont, when Olinda's sister-in-law's gold chain is 
stolen, the discovery is made because her friend with whom she is going 
out asks her to put on her chain. She cannot go out without it: after all, 
she is about to get married. It is then that the loss becomes known. A 
young girl expecting to be married as well as a married woman should 
never be seen with neck or ears shorn of jewellery. The absence of jew- 
ellery (particularly earrings and glass bangles) is never empty of meaning. 
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Operating at what Saussure called the ‘zero degree of signification’, lack 
itself is here powerfully symbolic, In particular, divestiture of jewellery 
marks the passage to widowhood. Widows should not draw attention to 
themselves by dressing too attractively. In stricter households, widows 
are expected to wear no jewellery at all (apart from the wedding ring) and 
are expected to spend their lives in high-necked black blouses and black 
saris (or black dresses) which effectively conceal their charms.’ 

Unsurprisingly, therefore, the ‘good’ woman in Bhonvro (even though 
she kills her husband) wears sober shades, mostly blue and white, through 
the rest of the play. She does not wear black (the conventional colour of 
mourning), but she ceases to wear any jewellery. The ‘bad’ woman, on 
the other hand, wears severe black for a while after her partner’s death, 
but later in the play is seen in other colours. She also continues to adorn 
herself with gold’ jewellery. 

Jewellery binds even as it beautifies. The adorned female body addresses 
itself to a male possessor. Jewellery marks a woman as tied to, protected 
and controlled by a man, particularly in terms of her sexuality and pow- 
ers of fertility: Olinda’s sister-in-law should not go out without her gold 
chain because she is engaged to be married. In Saulli, further, a contrast 
is drawn between the ‘improper’ way in which the ankwar (unmarried) 
female tourist dresses and the dress code of the Goan woman, which 
ideally emphasises modesty and decency. 

Thus, concerns with the control and management of female sexuality 
are articulated through such images of dress or jewellery. A woman's sexu- 
ality must needs be contained within the confines of marriage and, ideally, 
be addressed towards the birth of progeny, particularly male progeny to 
carry on the patriline. Indecent dress, like the absence of jewellery which 
marks a young woman as bound for wifehood, raises doubts about a 
woman's sexuality. Lack of attention to appropriate behaviour or clothing 
become indicators of an untrammelled, ungoverned sexuality. 

Another negative portrait that emerges is that of the amorous widow. In 
Pidda, the widow, far from concealing her sexual charms and living a life 
of sober piety, runs away with a driver. This moral defect is dramatised 
and captured metonymically in physical and visual terms: she walks with 
a pronounced limp. Again, her widowed daughter-in-law is accused of 


7 Interestingly, given this range of associations, my informants in the field—I did fieldwork 
in Goa in 1992-93—often manifested verbally their disapproval of the fact that I wore no 
jewellery (and certainly no gold jewellery at all) apart from a rather inexpensive pair of 
earrings. The absence of any jewellery around the neck particularly disturbed them After 
all, I was young, single and eligible. was I not expecting to get married some day? 
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disloyalty, when she is observed in what is considered a compromising 
position with her old suitor. 

Podvi, like other teatrs, constructs the woman as the bearer of ‘tradition’, 
the embodiment of virtue and the preserver of social and moral values. 
The wife is expected to influence the husband to be good. His actions 
reflect on her. When Sebastian wants to take revenge on his former friend 
after he acquires social honour and wealth, his wife accepts the responsi- 
bility for being unable to make him see the error of his ways. She regrets 
her incapacity to persuade him positively. 

These kinds of ideas certainly have reverberations in the popular imag- 
ination. In the field I came across echoes such as this: ‘A good woman 
makes the home. She guides the children and keeps the husband (ghov) 
straight. Again: 'If a man does not think too much, it is alright. But 
a woman must think deeply about her actions for the future.’ Or more 
bluntly: ‘A man thinks with his loins, a woman with her mind and heart.’ 
Such perceptual synchronicity facilitates, to a considerable degree, recip- 
rocal understanding between performers and audience and greater appre- 
ciation of the dramas. 

There is scarcely any equivocation about the notions regarding a 
woman's place in her marital home—her relations with her husband's kin 
or the service and sacrifice associated with marriage—that are scripted 
into the teatrs. In Pidda, as in Portuguese Kolvont and Bhonvro, women 
work, but they do so only till they get married and only because of particu- 
lar compulsions. The death of parents or the father might oblige a woman 
to work to support her younger sibling/s or mother. In Pidda, despite the 
fact that it is the woman who is the elder sibling and who works in order 
to educate and bring up her brother, he decides whom she will marry. 

In Pidda, the idea is enunciated that once a brother has given his sister 
in marriage, her husband's interests and those of his family come first, 
not her own happiness or that of her natal kin. When accused of coming 
in the ‘way of her brother-in-law's (devar's) marriage, Vienna tries to 
persuade her brother to break his engagement. Later, after her husband's 
death, Vienna's brother realises that she is very unhappy because of the 
constant taunts by her in-laws. He tries to arrange her marriage with a 
Goan widower, just returned from Germany. She slaps him and asks him 
to leave the house, saying that a woman once married does not (until 
death) step out of her husband's home. 


A woman is entitled to maintenance and shelter in her natal home or 
her brother’s until she marries (or, again, in the event that her marriage 


sours) and in her husband's home after marriage. This is an idea clearly 
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articulated in the plays. In Podvi, Xavier's deed of sending his mother to 
an old persons’ home only affirms his wickedness. In Bhonvro, the fact 
that the central character’s brother gives her refuge and protection after 
her husband rejects her and brings up her son redeems him, despite his 
having earlier asked her to leave his house when he gets married, and his 
refusal to return the money she had given him. 

Framed in this way, however, entitlement simultaneously implicates 
disinheritance, transient membership and conditional rights (see 
Visvanathan 1989; Palriwala 1996; Robinson 1998). Concepts of patriliny 
and patrilocal residence are embedded in the vocabulary of the plays. In 
Podvi, it is expected that the widowed mother will relinquish control 
over her dead husband's property in favour of her adult son. The critique 
extends only thus far: that he denies her her due right to maintenance and 
care in her old age. A woman has residual rights—to support, to resid- 
ential space in the marital/natal home and to gifts—but not to a share in 
property. 

These rights are, moreover, contingent on a brother’s goodwill and/or 
on a woman keeping her husband and his family happy. A woman's depen- 
dence on her husband and male kin is explicitly underlined thereby. In her 
husband’s home, good behaviour as a sun (daughter-in-law) is expected of 
her. In the absence of the husband or of support from him and his family, a 
woman’s position in the marital home can become very vulnerable. This is 
seen in Portuguese Kolvont. Olinda’s happy readmittance into her marital 
home at the end of the play takes place because she was ‘really’ good (and 
only misunderstood as bad), not because she had a certain and undeniable 
right to live there. 

In Bhonvro, the woman is willing to sacrifice everything for her husband, 
even sell herself to another man if that is what he wants. However, she 
also kills him. This is the act of a mother, who slays to protect her son. 
Parenthetically, while defence of her child gives legitimacy to this act of 
murder, its enactment on stage was greeted with deathly silence by the 
audience. 


Moral maladies and bodily disorders 


Physical impairment and bodily ailments are often employed in the plays 
as devices signifying moral illness. Corruption, a lack of moral integrity 
or decency and deficiencies in kinship trust, notions of attachment or care 
may be conveyed through the metonymic mechanism of bodily disease 
or deformity. : 
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In Saulli, the corrupt, dishonest minister, who lives in with a foreigner 
contracts AIDS. At one level, Pidda refers to Vienna’s mother-in-law’s 
physical impairment. One of her legs is shorter than the other and she 
walks with a conspicuous limp. At another level, it is a charged signifier 
of the depth of her moral depravity. Her immorality is a blight on the 
entire household and has a contagious quality to it. Indeed, the step-son 
of the house, Vienna’s devar, also has a slight limp. He runs after girls 
in college and he is even suspended from college for taking a girl into 
a room and trying to kiss her. Vienna is told that by marrying into this 
house she too will be infected. 

Towards the latter half of the play, Vienna does begin to feel unwell, 
with some unidentified ailment. One day, when she feels giddy, the poor 
musician—her old suitor, who is now courting the maid—comes in, and 
she leans on him for support. Her mother-in-law enters and sees them. She 
summons the household to acquaint them with what she has witnessed. 
Everyone denounces Vienna as faithless. She has contracted the pidda, 
they tell her. It is only when the maid reveals the true story that Vienna’s 
brother-in-law realises his error and asks his stepmother to leave the house. 
Stabbed by her mother-in-law, Vienna’s last words are: ‘I have the pidda. 
It is good that I am dying.’ But her devar and his wife assure her in her 
final moments that she is not afflicted with the pidda. 

The pidda, then, is not any and every illness: it 1s a specific bodily 
distortion that is revelatory of an inner violation. The external uncovers 
rather than conceals the internal. Vienna's illness (and death), on the 
other hand, is peculiarly cathartic in the consequences that flow from it. It 
cleanses the air of ambiguity and doubt, enables the confirmation of her 
own irreproachable character and identifies the mother-in-law (it is not 
without meaning that she is the stepmother) as the source of the evil. 

In Nisonn, Fay walks with a limp. In her case too the impairment is 
not a sign of her own moral inadequacy. She was born with the limp and 
her parents put her away—out of sight (and' mind)—in a convent. They 
could not be bothered with the extra care that a child with this particular 
handicap would require. There is a singular deficiency in kinship values, 
the value that should be accorded relationships of blood (rogor). In the end, 
Fay laughs—a painful, bitter laugh—because she perceives the pattern of 
her own life repeating itself. The boy's father, well-intentioned but so 
involved in his career, cannot make it in time to save his son's life. 

Interestingly, in Konkani kud means ‘body’, but is also used for ‘room’ 
and, indeed, the term may be extended to the house as a whole. In fact, 
Goans who migrated to Mumbai organised themselves into kuds. The 
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primary atm of these kuds was to provide residence to migrants, ‘to live 
in brotherhood under one roof’ (Baptista 1958: 39; emphasis added). The 
kuds provided the new migrant with shelter and succour, food and frater- 
nity. Collective religious rituals were celebrated in the kuds. The impli- 
cations of the term, therefore, reach beyond material space, the physical 
entity of the house, to encompass notions of the household, the domestic 
unit, the *home' as well. Body/home; body/kinship/domestic sphere: the 
connections are liguistically and culturally encoded. The semantic asso- 
ciations already available in the culture, therefore, enable the particular 
kinds of play with meaning alluded to above. 


Political: family/domestic :: modern: traditional 


Khilnani (1997: 9) persuasively argues that politics is ‘at the heart’ of 
India's experience of the modern. These reatrs are obsessed with politics. 
Day-to-day events in state-level politics, ministerial and administrative 
scandals and economic scams are the very stuff of the teatrs' satire. Posts 
such as that of a police inspector being sold for money, a statue of Rajiv 
Gandhi being put up when there is no money in the coffers for a CAT-scan 
machine at the Goa Government Hospital at Bambolim or elections being 
held in which money and violence rather than ideology count: all these 
and other affairs find mention in the teatrs. 

There is a split in the teatrs between politics and kinship/family/the 
domestic sphere: the first is the quintessential arena of the modern, the 
second the distinctive realm of tradition. Though conceptualised as sepa- 
rate, the two domains are also intimately interrelated, and may be viewed 
as reflecting each other. While politics is largely characterised by corrup- 
tion and immorality, the possibility of ‘honest’ or ‘good’ politics is not 
entirely repudiated. 

Aberrant family relationships are associated with and become the sym- 
bol of profane and base politics. In Saulli, the household of the minister, 
a practised hand at crooked politics, 1s a singularly anomalous one. He 
lives with his sister and an unmarried, ‘foreign’ woman, with whom he 
has entered into a sexual relationship. Moreover, when his sister marries, 
her husband comes to stay in his brother-in-law's house as a ghor-zavoin. 
Uxorilocal residence violates the norms of patrilineality and patrilocality 
that undergird Goan kinship. 

The ghor-zavoin household pattern is not entirely uncommon among 
Goan Catholics. It may be resorted to, for instarice, in cases where there 
is no son in the family. The husband of one of the daughters, perhaps the 
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youngest, will take up residence in his wife's home and assume some of 
the responsibilities and privileges of a son. He would usually inherit from 
his father-in-law. However, the ghor-zavoin remains an object of ridicule 
and fun in the popular consciousness. Viewed as living off his wife and 
her family, his manliness itself comes under a cloud. Somehow, such a 
man is considered effeminate, more subject to his wife's control, less able 
to assert himself, even less virile. 

In the play, these deviant family structures are counterpoised against the 
‘right’ kind of family, that of the school teacher. He, his wife, son and son's 
wife live in a patrilocal, patrilineal-joint familial arrangement. Authority 
in the family, ultimately, rests with him. His daughter-in-law enters the 
household at marriage and remains subject to the control of her husband 
and the older couple, particularly her mother-in-law. The minister's irreg- 
ular household, lacking in proper patriarchal governance and direction, is 
critiqued through dramatic contrast with the school teacher's. 

Politics and the domestic sphere parallel each other here. Each has 
implications for the other. Most politics is conceptualised as profoundly 
polluting; only some expressions of political dissent, such as that of the 
freedom-fighter turned school teacher, retain an element of the incorrupt- 
ible. The corruption of modern politics is perceived as being able to seep 
through into family life, destroying trust and loyalty and rendering askew 
*traditional' kinship and gender relations and morality. 

Only occasionally do kinship values remain sheltered from the cor- 
ruptive influence of political dishonesty. The fact that external influences 
can (and usually do) permeate and contaminate the ‘moral economy’ of 
kinship renders it peculiarly vulnerable. I would argue that it is, in part, 
against the exposed, susceptible face of kinship morality that the critique 
of the modern underpinning the teatrs is required to be understood. 


The critique of the modern 


The loss of language, the forgetting of the mother tongue, Konkani, is one 
of the crucial markers of an unbridled modernisation. It is both a symptom 
and symbol of the disease. In the scurry for jobs in the modern occupa- 
tional structure, people are clutching at English, the language of mobility 
and migration, and showing no concern.for sustaining or nurturing their 
mother tongue. In Portuguese Kolvont, one of the songs tells of a boy who 
went to Mumbai and spoke only English when he returned. He is chided 
for forgetting his avoi bhas (mother tongue or language). As his girlfriend 
tells him: ‘I also know English, but I have not forgotten my own language.’ 
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Similarly, Podvi and Pidda refer to the disregard with which Konkani is 
treated, as everyone tries furiously to master English in order to get good 
jobs in or outside Goa. In Pidda, one of the maids is laughed at by her 
mistress for not being able to converse in English. Suddenly, she bursts 
into a song: ‘I am literate; matriculate.’ The mistress is taken by surprise. 
She was unaware that the girl could speak English. The moral remains 
the same: acquisition of skill in English is not a bad thing, but it should 
not be at the cost of disrespect for and ignorance of one's mother tongue. 

The critique of the emigrant, rendered by the image of the loss of lan- 
guage, has other dimensions as well. Dramatic allusion is made to chang- 
ing consumption patterns due to the inflow of money sent by migrant 
workers. Television and cable antennae are now a frequent sight in the vil- 
lages. New cultural models are presented on the screen. People view soap 
operas such as “The Bold and the Beautiful’ and ‘Santa Barbara’. Women 
forget their cooking responsibilites and children do not study, so intensely 
absorbed are they in watching these serials. Interestingly, the foreigner in 
Saulli is called Santa Barbara and she is the object of considerable con- 
tempt in the play. An association is made between the American soaps 
and the life they depict and the immorality of the foreign tourist in Goa. 

The frenzied desire of the Goan to go abroad, to the Gulf countries for 
instance, is made fun of in these plays. In one of the teatrs, a joke is related: 


A Japanese watch company manager, an American businessman, an 
Arab and a Goan are travelling in a plane. The plane begins to lose 
altitude due to lack of fuel, and it becomes necessary for each passenger 
to throw out some of his belongings in order to keep the plane in the air. 
The Japanese says: ‘We have so many watches in J apan. I can afford to 
get rid of these.’ He throws out his supply of watches. The American 
Says: “We have so much money in America. I can throw these out,’ And 
he flings out his bundles of dollars. The Arab is the next to speak. He 
says: “We have too many of these in our country. I can get rid of him? 
And he picks up the Goan and throws him out. 


Popular culture, outside the teatrs, also attributes moral deficiency and 
weakness to migrants. A Konkani song goes as follows: 


An eligible bachelor has come from abroad 
Daughter, why don’t you speak to him? 
That man drinks, mother 

I do not want to marry him. 
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An eligible bachelor has come from Europe 
Daughter, why don't you speak to him? 
That man roams about and does no work 
Mother, I do not want to marry him. 


An eligible bachelor has come from Africa 
Daughter, why don't you speak to him? 
That man has a lover somewhere, mother 
Ido not want to marry him. 


Daughter, if you carry on in this way 

Like it or not, you will find yourself left on the shelf. 
If there is an eligible bachelor living in Goa, mother 
I will be ready to marry him. 


(Translated from Konkani by the author) 


So the'downside, and danger of migration relate to the loss of values, 
of propriety and stature. The emigrant risks alienating himself from the 
community and its moral economy and ethos. He is in peril of becom- 
ing an outsider. The disregard of migrant Goans for their own language 
and/or culture weaves itself into another, different sort of critique: of 
non-Goans who show contempt for local customs and values. In Saulli, 
foreign tourists are criticised for sniggering at Konkani and calling it 
‘con-con-cani’. They are ticked off for their lack of understanding of 
Goan culture and linguistic conventions. They mix up mama (mother’s 
brother) with mama (mother) and find it amusing. ‘It is not funny’, they 
are told. “You say uncle, uncle. We are simple people. We say titiv [for 
father’s brother] and mama, 

This critique is part of a larger perception regarding the economy of 
tourism as a whole in modern Goa. Goans see their government as having 
betrayed their interests and as having failed to ensure that tourism does 
not affect the local culture and society in a negative way. In their view, the 
tourist-centred economy has led to the ruin of the beaches, raised prices 
of daily foodstuffs and let loose immorality in Goa. Popular traditions 
such as the /ntruz, or carnival, celebrated at the start of the season of 
Lent, which leads to Easter, are seen as being slowly destroyed by the 
fact that they are now increasingly packaged and jazzed-up for tourist 
consumption. Tourists are perceived as having brought drugs and new 
diseases, such as AIDS, to Goa. 
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Vil 


Conclusion 


In my view, Kale’s assertion (1986: 2062) that ‘tiatr, though set against 
the background of the contemporary Goan society...reveals a world- 
view which is essentially pre-modern. . . °, betrays a particularly impaired 
understanding of the teatrs' inventive and invective possibilities. Through 
my analysis, I have tried to reveal that contemporary society does not just 
form a passive background for the unfolding of the teatr. The very exis- 
tence of the teatrs is bound up with modernity. The teatrs manifest a strug- 
gle with the modern, not a quiet acquiescence of it. They are undoubtedly 
troubled by modernity. 

One of modernity’s central dilemmas centres around the relating of the 
sphere of anonymous and functionally-diverse actors and institutions (the 
public domain) to the sphere of personal, familial and familiar networks. 
Typically, a number of Western societies try to resolve this by radically 
separating the two domains. Personal trust is, in theory, relegated to the 
second sphere, and an attitude of ‘system trust’ combined with a degree of 
mistrust is adopted towards institutions within the public and civic sphere. 
Ideally, here, regulatory controls check anomalies and the competence 
of these is assured by the presence of a legal-rational authority, active 
supervisory bodies and the relative or perceived absence of corruption in 
civic life (see Ray 1997). 

As McCarthy (1994: 90) warns us, of course transgressions occur and 
the manipulation of the modern is fairly common. The corruption may be 
more discreet: exchanges of money, favours or obligations may be masked 
by formal devices and labelled with titles such as ‘strategic planning’. 
Sometimes, formal investigations reveal the extent of the transgressive 
networks of corruption. Usually, however, the relations between corrup- 
tion and modernist institutions are less visible and allow Western societies 
to perceive their occasional surfacing as a momentary aberration. 

In some societies, or parts of them, relations having a personal and 
familiar character may entirely appropriate structures of the impersonal, 
rational-legal type. The notion of system trust, then, acquires quite differ- 
ent implications. And, if the two spheres are theoretically distinguished, 
though actually thoroughly enmeshed, the discrepancy may result in fee- 
ble system trust due to the presence of rampant corruption, combined 
with strong trust in personal and kin-based communities. In such soci- 
eties, the corruption that is the underside of modernist institutionalism is 
uncloaked, closer to the surface, more open to view. 
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In modern Goa, for instance, unregulated capitalism coexists with the 
system of the ‘licence raj’ and patronage extended by the post-colonial 
state. Clientelism and informality mark the modern in Goa. System trust 
is extremely weak as a consequence, and corruption is conceived of as 
being the veritable trademark of political and civic life. A high level of 
impersonal ‘and institutional distrust, thus, fuses with trust and loyalty 
embedded in and, in the main, limited to personal networks, such as those 
based on kinship or community identity. 

It is in light of this that we might re-examine the tearrs’ dramatic cen- 
tring of the domain of the family. The view regarding the teatrs’ *pre- 
modern' ethos seems to rest on the fact that they admit an apparently 
conservative posture in relation to family ethics and code of conduct. 
Dramatic convergence, ‘pointing’ or focusing (Kapur 1986) is achieved 
in such a way that the audience knows with whom to identify, which 
values to support and which to denounce. I am arguing though that the 
highlighting of the family and of loyalty to it and the projection of a cer- 
tain kind of kinship morality by the teatrs needs, partly, to be understood 
against the interception and critique of modernity they sustain. The famil- 
ial domain is perceived as the only anchor in an unstable world and it, 
too, is vulnerable in the face of the disturbing forces of the modern. 

Thus, what is being created by the teatrs is a novel phenomenon. An 
invention of ‘tradition’ is taking place, not its inactive regurgitation. Indu- 
bitably, a selectivity is in operation here: not all tradition is valorised. The 
teatrs invent a past for the community, not merely repeat it. An entire realm 
of ‘tradition’, for instance, gets suppressed: that of caste hierarchy among 
the Goan Catholics. Hence, as a form of cultural activity, the teatr implies 
a distinctive and systematic interweaving of ideas and has its own spe- 
cific assemblage of meanings. It is eclectic, drawing strands from diverse 
sources. But the principle of discernment operates in the way that ele- 
ments are incorporated. Some are emphasised, others are given different 
inflections, while yet others—fundamentally incompatible elements—are 
suppressed altogether. 

Perhaps the aversion with which caste, and its most exploitative expres- 
sions, is viewed in national and public discourses in India today is partly 
evident in the silencing of it in the teatr. Even more importantly, the act of 
creating a harmonic moral community, which can withstand the stress and 
pressure of modernity, renders the defence of caste problematic. Names 
of existing villages are not used in the plays, and surnames of characters 
are rarely mentioned: together they would be indicators of caste status. It 
is not that dramatic reversals of status take place in the reatrs. They don’t. 
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No bhatkar (Bamon, Chardo) ever ends up marrying a garib render or 
toddy-tapper's daughter. Again, dress is sometimes used as a tacit marker 
of status distinctions. The low-caste woman who shelters Olinda wears 
a kapod or sari, an unspoken indicator of her social inferiority. Goan 
Catholic high castes pride themselves on wearing vistid or dresses (see 
Robinson 1998). : 

- Caste is certainly decentred, if not erased, in the plays. Given the per- 
sistent importance of its distinctions in the lives of Goan Catholics, it is 
hardly likely that critical commentary on it or the dramatic problematis- 
ing of it could form an axis around which the community could unite. 
The teatrs select or pick up more acceptable, less fractious symbols of 
‘tradition’ around which to construct the identity and unity of the commu- 
nity: domestic and family values and kinship morality. Loyalty towards 
the family becomes the pivot for a community buffeted by change, cor- 
ruption, increasing acquisitiveness and individualism. 

However, even more striking than the 'traditional-ising'or essentialis- 
ing of the family, is the feminisation of tradition in the teatrs. The pre- 
occupation with women—their domestic and familial roles as wives and 
mothers, their nurturing and caring capacities, their chastity and their role 
as bearers of 'tradition' —articulates some of the uncertainties wrought 
by the dislocation of modernity. In contemporary Goa, women are often 
left behind to care for the family and children as men stay away for several 
months at a time. The extent of women's responsibilities, in the home and 
beyond, increases in the absence of men. Fears about women's security 
or capacity to exercise control and disciplinary influence over the chil- 
dren are not easily extricable from those regarding their sexual morals 
and virtue. Certainly, men's sexual adventures are not condoned, either 
in the reatrs or outside them, but the burden of purity falls mainly on the 
women. 

It is precisely this selective gendering of ‘tradition’ in the reatrs that we 
need to take account of. The gendering appears to have two facets. On the 
one hand, tradition is constituted as being concerned with women: their 
deeds, duties and demeanour. On the other, ‘tradition’ and its preserva- 
tion are viewed as women’s work. Women are sheltered from modernity 
in the teatrs, men mediate 1t. Men are not immune to the perils of the 
modern world. They are at risk too, in particular ways. However, they 
can manipulate the system to their advantage, and, indeed, it is not a bad 
thing if they are able to do so while keeping their kinship and familial 
responsibilities intact. 
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In the reatrs, women are relocated firmly in the domestic sphere, even as 
in ‘real’ life they are increasingly negotiating public and official spaces: 
in commercial establishments and educational institutions, panchayats 
and government departments. Nevertheless, in the social world, care of 
children and regard for the family and domestic responsibilities remain 
women's work, and even they view this as the *way things ought to be’. We 
have already noted the preoccupation with women's conduct and morals 
8s encountered through conversations in the field. 

But, the teatrs do not stop at articulating custom and social reality. 
Even as 'tradition' is engendered and gendered, query is not too far 
behind. Audience and performers interact in the process of interroga- 
tion, which takes place through the interstitial admission of alternative 
voices in the dramatic performance. Ultimately, closure is not compre- 
hensively achieved in the teatrs. Variation and contradictory utterances 
surface. Women are viewed as holding employment after all, though they 
quit with matrimony. 

Again, in Pidda Vienna's impassioned articulation of the trials and 
taunts faced by widows was greeted with applause by the audience. She 
remarks that the inner trauma of widowhood gets ignored by society. 
People are only interested in observing whether the surface indicators of 
Sorrow—the absence of jewellery, the clothes of mourning, the grieving 
look. Her speeches evoked cheers from the viewers. 

Such fissures, though few and far between, are, I would like to argue, 
not without significance, though their presence cannot be read in any 
simplistic fashion. Rather, it is open to multiple interpretations. The fact 
that this is so should not tempt us to imagine confusion in the dramas 
but rather remind us of the inherent fertility and instability of all popular 
cultural forms in which movements of containment and resistance operate 
simultaneously, within and against each other (Hall 1981: 228). 

The presence of alternative voices certainly attests to conflicts within 
the dominant ideology and militates against any notions of its presumed 
monolithic character. These voices may well be a sobering reminder that 
the dominant ideology requires such moments of resistance precisely in 
order to assert and reaffirm itself in its countering of them. On the other 
hand, they provide clues to other available visions of the feminine, the 
powerful, the defiant, that we need to understand even as these get sup- 
pressed and, indeed, because they are so suppressed. In other words, one 
might choose to stress these odd moments of query that they be viewed 
as sites of possibility, not mere intimations of the impossible. 
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| Aging, gender and widowhood: 
` Perspectives from rural West Bengal 


Sarah Lamb 





This paper explores widowhood in rural West Bengal from the perspective of age. Although 
widowhood i in India has grabbed the attention of scholars and social reformers for a good 
century now,! the focus of this attention has been (usually without explicitly acknowledg- 
ing it) on women widowed at a relatively young age Debates over widow remarriage, 
the perceived dangers of a widow's sexuality, a young widow's anomalous childlessness 
etc , all—it turns out—have to do largely with the social and economic concerns surround- 
ing young widows For the many women widowed in late life, the social expectations and 
dilemmas faced are significantly different Scrutinising such differences not only helps us 
understand widowhood in India better, but sheds valuable light on local constructions of 
gender, sexuality and age. 


In 1989 and 1990, I went to the Birbhum District of West Bengal to 
study aging (Lamb 1993, n.d.), and I was struck by how many of the 
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older women I met were widows. In the Brahman-dominated village of 
Mangaldihi in which I lived, widowhood was almost an expected phase 
of later life for women, who generally married at younger ages than their 
husbands and, if widowed, rarely remarried. It was also a dreaded life 
phase. Depending on her caste and age at widowhood, a widowed woman 
could expect to face any number of hardships. Her economic condition 
might be precarious. She might be forced to grow old childless, with no 
one to care for her. She might experience the wrenching emotional pain of 
losing a loved spouse. She might be considered by others to be dangerously 
inauspicious. And, especially 1f a Brahman, she would be pressed by her 
kin to wear white clothing; avoid all ‘hot’, non-vegetarian foods; eat rice 
only once a day (tantamount to fasting); avoid bodily adornments; and live 
in life-long celibacy. Until recently, many Brahman families also required 
their widows to keep the head shaved (a practice some of the most senior 
Mangaldihi widows still observed) and to sleep on the ground. 

In this paper, I look at the contrasting ways that older and younger 
widows dealt with these rigours of widowhood and how they were per- 
ceived by their communities. In so doing, I critique the tendency in much 
feminist and gender theory to concentrate on women during one stage 
of their lives only—focusing in particular on female sexuality, reproduc- 
tivity and domesticity—to define what it is to be a ‘woman’.? I argue 
that experiences such as the social, emotional and somatic transitions of 
widowhood and menopause have a profound impact on the very gender 
of a person—so that what it is to be a widow, and a woman, changes 
significantly over the course of life. 

Most of what I report here describes people living in a village called 
Mangaldihi in the Birbhum District of West Bengal, where I lived for a 
year and a half in 1989-90. I also visited widows in surrounding villages, 
in a Calcutta old age home, and at a shelter for widows in the pilgrimage 
site of Nabadwip. Mangaldihi itself, located about 150 kilometres from 


2 Over the past several decades, theones of gender have evidenced a persistent underly- 
ing focus on sexual reproduction, motherhood and the household as a means to define and 
analyse women This focus has been problematic in that it tends to produce fixed, universal- 
181ng assumptions surrounding women, as domestic, nurturing, bodily and/or defined by an 
(often dangerous or problematic) sexuality (cf. di Leonardo 1991: 26-27; Moore 1994 8-27, 
Nicholson 1994; Ortner 1996 137) The surge of ethnographic work on gender in South 
Asia over the past few decades has also been hampered by an almost exclusive concentration 
on women in youth—in adolescence and reproductive prime Notable exceptions, however, 
include Marriott (1998); Menon and Shweder (1998); Roy (1992), and Vatuk (1975, 1987, 
1992, 1995), each of whom provides an explicit life-course perspective in their analyses of 
female gender 
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Calcutta, is largely an agricultural community. Its 335 households and 
some 1,700 residents in 1990 were divided among seventeen different 
Hindu caste groups, and one neighbourhood each of Muslims and Santals. 
Brahmans were recognised as being the village's ‘dominant’ caste, in 
terms of political clout, landholdings (Brahmans owned 60 per cent of 
the village land), and population (though at close to 30 per cent of the 
population they were almost matched numerically by the Bagdis, a lower 
or Scheduled Caste group). Although most in the village had enough to 
eat, few were wealthy (only eleven households owned ten or more acres 
of land), and many families had to struggle to get by. In this paper, I focus 
on the Hindu widows of Mangaldihi who have not remarried, of which 
there were sixty-nine in 1990, compared to thirteen widowed men who 
have not remarried. 


I 
Widowed in youth 


In Mangaldihi in 1990, there were twenty-one women who had been 
widowed at a young age (Table 1). I also met scores of other such women 
among the widows who visited kin in Mangaldihi regularly and those 
who lived in shelters, largely for elderly childless widows, in Nabadwip 
and Calcutta. For the purpose of this paper, I will consider—consistent 
with my informants’ understanding—a woman widowed in her ‘youth’ 
(jouban) to be one whose husband dies before she is able to bear children 
or when her children are young, unmarried and dependent. She would still 
be considered naturally to be in a sexually active and reproductive phase 
of life, as a wife or young mother; she could even be a pre-pubescent 
child. Earlier in the century when child marriage was customary, 'child 
widowhood’ (balbaidhobya) was fairly common among castes that did 
not allow widow remarriage. It is not so common now, but several of the 
older widows I knew had lived their lives as child widows. One white- 
haired woman in her 70s had been a widow since age 8. I look here at 
the special problems faced by young widows: how were these women 
defined, perceived and controlled —by themselves, and by others—when 
they were left without a husband? 


Controlling sexuality 


When a man died in Mangaldihi, his wife was taken by other widows of 
her household or neighbourhood to a pond where she would perform the 
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ritual to make her into a widow or bidhobd, literally, ‘without a husband’. 
One of the primary purposes of this ritual was to remove the widow’s sex- 
ual and reproductive capacities—to transform her into an asexual being. 
Performed with other widows of her community at the edge of a pond, 
the new widow would remove all the markings which had represented 
her status as an auspicious, fertile and sexually-active wife—her married 
woman’s bangles, the vermilion or sindür in the parting of her hair, her 
brightly coloured saris. She bathed and emerged to don a new white or 
subdued sari, devoid of red, the colour of auspiciousness, fertility, sexu- 
ality and marriage.? 

After completing the widow-making ritual, Mangaldihi widows 
took several different paths depending on their caste and life stage. For 
Brahmans, widow remarriage was forbidden, even if the widow was a 
child who had never lived with her husband. For the other castes of 
Mangaldihi, save the one household of high-ranking Sadgops, some form 
of widow remarriage was permitted. Although a woman could go through 
a true marriage ceremony (biye) but once, non-Brahman (and non-Sadgop) 
widows could be re-mated, often to a widowed man, by a simpler ritual 
called ‘joining’ (sangd kard), which effectively made them husband and 
wife. However, it was generally only those widowed at quite a young age 
and who were still childless who took up this option. Widows with chil- 
dren expressed the fear that they would either have to leave their children 
behind with their in-laws, or that their children would not be treated well 
in their new husband’s home (cf. Chen and Dréze 1992: 19).* Some also 
expressed a reluctance to relinquish any rights they may have to their 
deceased husband’s property, feelings that they had enough children or 
were no longer of a marriageable age, or a sense that widow remarriage 
was improper or embarrassing not only for Brahmans but for their caste 
as well. Widow remarriage in Mangaldihi, among any caste, was thus 
relatively rare.? 


3 For a more thorough account of the widow’s ritual in a different region of Bengal, see 
Fruzzetti (1982: 105-106). 

4 This problem could potentially be solved through levirate, the marnage of a widow to 
one of her husband's brothers. However, although levirate is practised elsewhere in India 
(Kolenda 1982, 1987), it 1s not a common practice in this region of West Bengal (cf. Fruzzetti 
1982: 103). 

5 1 should make a bnef note here of the historical context of widow remarriage in India 
Although the British implemented the Widow Remarnage Act in 1856, making widow 
remarriage officially legal, it is 1mportant to note that this bill had the (presumably unin- 
tended) countereffect of reducing widows' rights among the lower castes. This 1s because 
the lower castes had always condoned widow remarriage; but the new Act brought with it 
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One of the greatest perceived problems of widowhood—in Mangaldihi 
and elsewhere in India—was how to control the sexuality of the widow 
who had not remarried. In a society where dominant patrilineal norms 
dictate that women's sexuality is containable and legitimately expressed 
only within marriage, then the sexuality of a widow can be cause for 
moral alarm. In Mangaldihi, dominant discourses presented women as 
being ordinarily more sexually hot (garam) and having more sexual desire 
(küm) than men. This sexual heat could be especially problematic in the 
case of a widow, because (as people put it) her sexuality had been activated 
and opened through marriage but was now no longer controlled or fulfilled 
by a husband. Several villagers commented that women who are widowed 
when sexually active have the most sexual desire of all. Many, therefore, 
felt that there was a constant threat that young widows especially would 
become promiscuous, making them, their families and caste identities 
vulnerable to slander and sexual marking. 

In Mangaldihi, Brahman families in particular pressed widows to per- 
form a restrictive set of widow's observances (bidhobar pálan), one of 
the main aims of which was to reduce and control the widow's sexual 
desires. Widows had to avoid ‘hot’, non-vegetarian foods (meat, fish, 
eggs, onions, garlic and certain kinds of dal); limit the consumption of 
the favourite Bengali food of boiled rice (bhar) to only once a day, sub- 
stituting at other times, ‘dry’, Sukna, foods such as muri (puffed rice) or 
flat bread; fast on the eleventh day of each lunar month (ekddasi); wear 
white; forsake all jewellery; and (if particularly strict or traditional) shave 
the head every few weeks (in Mangaldihi, only a few of the most senior 
Brahman widows regularly performed tonsure). 

There was considerable variation among the non-Brahman castes in 
Mangaldihi as to how many, if any, of these restrictions their widows 
observed. Almost all the non-Brahmans said that their widows did not 
have to observe the widow's dietary and dress restrictions. However, many 
of the widows of what were perceived to be the middle- or higher-ranking 


legal restrictions regarding the disposal of the widow's property and children these were to 
remain within her deceased husband's patrilineage upon her remarriage. Thus, many wid- 
owed women who might have previously sought remarnage, refrained from doing so from 
reluctance to give up claims to their children and property. In this way, the economic stake 
that the high castes had in not allowing widows to remarry was firmly protected by the Act, 
and even homogenised across caste lines at the legal level (Carrol 1983; Chattopadhyaya 
1983. 54, Chowdhry 1989 321, 1994: 101-2, Sangari and Vaid 1989: 16-17) 
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castes of Mangaldihi—Bairagya, Barui, Kulu, Sadgop and Suri—said that 
they chose to wear white and avoid meat, fish and eggs, because they felt 
it was ‘proper’ for widows to do so, or because, after their husbands died, 
they had no more ‘taste’, ‘need’ or ‘desire’ for meat and brightly coloured 
clothing. Most Bagdi widows also, although they did not observe any 
dietary restrictions, felt it proper for widows to avoid brightly coloured 
saris. Brahmans were the dominant caste in the village, not only in terms 
of population and property, but also, in some respects, in terms of moral 
codes. One way for members of lower castes to strive to raise the ranking 
of their caste as a whole (or their own personal or family status) was to 
emulate the practices of Brahmans, a strategy that some scholars have 
labelled ‘Sanskritisation’ (e.g., Singer 1972; Srinivas 1952). 

In their own words, women and men of Mangaldihi justified the widow’s 
restrictive practices. The widow’s diet was said to ‘reduce sexual desire 
[kam]' to ‘decrease blood [rakta]' to ‘make the body cool [thanda]’, to 
make the widow ‘thin and ugly’, to keep her from ‘wanting any man’. 
Sadan-da’s Ma, a senior Brahman widow, explained: 


These eating rules were originally designed to prevent young widows’ 
bodies from becoming hot (garam) and so ruining their character 
(svabháb) and dharma [social-moral order]. Fasting is not for either 
pap [sin] or punya [merit]. Doing it doesn't produce punya, nor does 
not doing it make pap. It is simply to weaken the body. 


A group of Brahman sisters-in-law discussed the matter similarly, explain- 
ing that a widow follows the observances ‘to make her thin and ugly, and 
to reduce her sexual desire (kam), since she cannot remarry.’ Bhogi Bagdi 
commented: ‘If a widow wears a good coloured sari, everyone will come 
to make love to her.’ Dressed in a plain white sari, bare of ornaments, thin 
from continual fasting, and perhaps also disfigured by short cropped hair, 
a widow was supposed to be transformed into an asexual and unattractive 
woman. ` 

The movements and interactions of young, upper-caste widows were 
also controlled by keeping them confined to the home in a state of parda 
or 'curtaining'. Kayera Bou, or the Brahman ‘wife from Kayera’, who 


é Uma Chakravart (1995a, 1995b) interestingly discusses how under the Peshwa rule 
in 18th-century Maharashtra, the lower castes were not permitted to emulate high-caste 
practices such as the ban on widow remarriage, so that Brahmanas could maintain the 
uniqueness of their high status. 
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had been widowed as a childless young woman, described with bitterness 
how her husband’s kin had surveilled and regulated her movements: 


Clothes, food, mixing with others, laughter, all of that ends. If I just 
laugh with someone? Then others say, ‘Look! She’s laughing with 
him. And her husband is dead. Chi! Chi!’ And they begin to talk. My 
husband’s relatives would say all those kinds of things. They would 
reproach me. They would say, ‘None of that will happen in our house. 
You've come to our house. You won't talk to any man.’ 


The life narratives I collected of those widowed in their youth repeatedly 
show of how extremely difficult all this is for a young woman to bear. 
The widows I met did not necessarily perceive themselves to be sexually 
dangerous or promiscuous, but they were nonetheless pressed to desiccate 
their bodies, abruptly cut off their sexuality, renounce for a lifetime the 
favourite Bengali foods of fish, onions and garlic, toss off their girlhood 
fancies of dressing up, and possibly endure being labelled by others as 
a ‘slut’ or rand, a slang term common throughout north India meaning 
together slut, widow and prostitute (cf. Das 1979: 97-98; Harlan 1995: 
218; Minturn 1993: 235-36). One Brahman widow commented wryly, 
‘It’s better to die than do all that.’ Keyera Bou deplored: 


Everything for us is forbidden. Our food goes, our clothing goes, every- 
thing. Decorations, powder, all that. But if I put on a little powder, what 
will happen? Let them say what they will. They can't reproach me. I 
didn't do anything unjust (anyde). Then why can't I fulfil a little fancy 
like that? And what if I want to wear a good, coloured sari? But I can't 
wear one; it won't happen. 


Alone and without identity in the world of kin 


Childless, young widows were also anomalous and disturbing because of 
their lack of a clearly defined place within the social order. A childless 
widow is neither a wife nor mother, no longer à daughter or daughter- 
in-law. Chakravarti (1995a: 2248) describes such a woman as one who 
has experienced ‘social death’, and is no longer a social person. Within 
dominant patrilineal ideologies in north India, a woman’s value and iden- 
tity comes from being, first, a daughter in her father’s family line, and 
then, a wife, daughter-in-law and mother within her husband’s family. 
Once married, she loses her place in her father’s family line or bamsa to 
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become a wife—mother—-daughter-in-law (boumd) in her husband's. But 
if widowed soon after, especially without bearing children, her place in 
her in-law's household and family line becomes precariously tenuous. 
She could potentially lose a place to live, a clear social identity and the 
emotional pleasures and bonds of family affection. 

The six childless widows of Mangaldihi in 1990 were cases in point 
(Table 1). Four had returned quickly to their natal homes. Two of these 
had become prostitutes there (and one had thus been driven away from 
her natal Mangaldihi to work in a nearby town). One grew old in her 
brother's son's household; and one was still young, living with her par- 
ents. As long as this widow's parents were alive, she would probably 
remain welcome there, but her future place in her married brothers' 
households was less certain. One young childless widow of the Muci, 
or leather-worker caste, had recently fled her SvaSur bari or marital home 
in Mangaldihi to an unknown destination. The only one of these six to 
remain in her marital home was Kayera Bou, although she continued 
to complain that she felt unwanted there, who (although she was child- 
less) had been married for fifteen years before her widowhood, and thus 
had a more secure, place in her marital home than most other childless 
widows. P 

The majority of women in the Calcutta old age home and Nabadwip 
ashram which I visited every few months were also childless widows, 
seeking refuge in these shelters after having no place else to go. Most had 
found places in their in-laws’, parents’, brothers’ and nephews’ homes 
for limited periods of their lives. Saiba Banerjee's story was customary, 
however: ‘So by the end, wherever I went, there they would say "there's 
no room for you here”.’ Pramila Mukherjee, at a Nabadwip ashram for 
destitute widows, was married at age 7 ‘while still drinking [her] mother's 
milk’, and widowed seven years later at 14. She stayed as a widow at her 
marital home for only a few years, and then her father's older brother came 
to get her. ‘I didn't receive one thing from my Svasur bāri, she said, ‘not 
one piece of jewellery, not one paisa. My uncle brought me back to my 
father's house completely empty-handed.’ 

She went on: 'It's better not to get married at all than to be a widow. It's 
better not to get married at all? ‘Why?’ I asked. "Then you won't become 
a widow. If you're a widow with no children, then who will look after 
you? Who will feed you? You have no one.’ ‘And if you never marry?’ I 
queried. *Then also you have no children. But at least you have the people 
from your bàper ghar [father's house]. 
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Poison brides 


Women widowed within a short time after marriage were further periph- 
eralised by their perceived inauspiciousness. A virtuous, devoted wife 
should possess the power to nurture and sustain her husband, local rea- 
soning went, meaning that something must be wrong or deficient in the 
nurturance provided by any woman whose husband died (cf. Marglin 
1985a: 53—55; Samanta 1992: 73; Chakravarti 1995a: 2250). Especially 
if a man dies within a few years of marriage or prematurely, his wife 
can be labelled inauspicious (asubha), ill-omened (apàya), or a poison 
bride (biskanyd). Widows frequently told me that they felt it was their 
fault that their husbands had died—either because of their deficiency as 
wives, or because of some horrendous wrong performed in a previous 
life, or simply because of their own personal ill fate (kapdl, adrsta). A 
senior Kayastha widow, Mita's Ma, whose husband and then son-in-law 
had died early, told me deploringly that she saw herself as a rdkshasT, a 
mythological female creature who devours everything, including people. 
She said mournfully that she had ‘eaten’ these men, and was fearful of 
causing another such disaster (cf. Bardhan 1990: 150, 110—27). Rumours 
were spread that Pratima, the young Bagdi widow who had become a 
prostitute, had poisoned her husband. Another widow, Rani (of the Kora 
caste), told of how her husband had died 'from diarrhoea' when they 
were both still very young. Shortly after, in just one day, her 2-year-old 
son died. ‘After that,’ she said, ‘my parents-in-law began pestering me. 
They didn't want to see any more of me. They called me a poison-bride 
(biskanyd).’ Her brothers came to get her and she never went back. 


Economic survival 


The largest problem facing many young widows in Mangaldihi was that of 
'economic survival. Here, a brief discussion of widows' inheritance rights 
is relevant. In north India, according to both traditional Hindu codes and 
modern civil law, a widow (as long as she does not remarry) is legally 
entitled to inherit a proportion of her husband's property, to be divided 
among herself, her husband's sons and any unmarried daughters. (Under 
the north Indian system of patrilineal inheritance, women as daughters are 
entitled to a share of their fathers’ property until they marry.)? According 
to the traditional laws of most castes, however, a widowed woman's rights 
are limited to use rather than ownership: she can use the land while she is 


7 Some women without brothers inhent property even after marriage. 
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alive, but she does not have the right to sell it or give it away. In practice, in 
Mangaldihi, few widows—especially among the upper castes, who stood 
to have the most property at stake—actually maintained either owner- 
ship or use rights over land. Most commonly, a widow either formally or 
informally passed down control of property to her sons, if the sons were 
grown, or left it in the hands of her father-in-law or husband's brothers, if 
the widow and her children were young. A few widows who would have 
liked to have kept land in their own names told me that, although they 
knew it was their legal right, who would go to the courts to fight?8 

Because of the greater restrictions of parda that Brahmans observed, 
young Brahman widows in this region were very rarely given the posi- 
tion of household head. Brahman families generally aimed to mediate 
a woman's transactions with the outside political and economic world 
through men. If a Brahman widow had young children, she would either 
return to her natal home or, especially if she had sons, would remain in 
her marital home to be supported there by senior male kin. Most Brahman 
families in this region owned at least a little land, which would be passed 
down from father to son and managed by a senior male in the father’s line 
until the son came of age. In these ways, a young Brahman widow could 
expect that she and her children would be at least minimally provided for, 
in either her natal or marital home, although she would not have much 
economic independence or authority. 

Young lower-caste widows in Mangaldihi were much more likely to 
be left alone with no property or source of material support other than 
their own labour. Not only were their practical claims to land tenuous, 
as for Brahman widows, but among the poor, landless castes there was 
often very little or no land at stake. If childless, young lower-caste widows 
were likely be swiftly remarried (as long as they had male natal kin able to 
arrange a remarriage).° If they had young children, they usually assumed 
the difficult role of single, widowed head of household in either their 
marital or natal villages (see Table 1), sometimes relying on a bit of 
assistance from their kin, but largely struggling to support themselves 


8 See Agarwal (1994, 206 ff.) and Chowdhry (1995) for discussions of Hindu widows’ 
inheritance rights (dayabhaga) in histoncal context. Chen and Dreze (1992. 15-17) and 
Vlassoff (1990. 8ff) discuss the ways contemporary widows in various regions of rural 
north India manage Indian inheritance laws, finding (as I have) that, in practice, widows’ 
inhentance rights are quite limited. 

? Pratima, the young childless Bagdi widow who became a prostitute in Mangaldihi, had 
only a poor, widowed mother and a young brother as close natal kin. Presumably this 1s why 
her remarriage was not swiftly arranged 
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and their children on their own, through daily agricultural labour, making 
cow-dung patties, rolling cigarettes, or working as maidservants. Only one 
young widowed household head, from a land-owning Bairagya family, 
had been able to maintain enough property in her own name to support 
her children without performing daily labour. 

The stories young, landless, single widows tel] have a recurrent refrain. 
Widowhood for them is not primarily about dangerous sexuality, lack 
of a social identity, or inauspicious ostracisation, but about vulnerable 
poverty and the immense difficulty and suffering (kasta) entailed in raising 
young children alone. Billo Bagdi's Ma's poignant story of her young 
widowhood was like many others I heard: 


I brought up my children with great difficulty (khub kasta kare cheled- 
erke manus karechi).... All my kids were still very young when their 
father died. Not one of them was old enough to work. So I had to bring 
them all up. ... We had a broken house then where we would stay. I 
would work all day long, then come home and cook a bit of rice. There 
was no room to sleep in our house, so the kids would go to sleep in the 
courtyard of Babu's [a neighbouring Brahman's] house. And two of us 
would stay in the broken house. There was no room for more than that 
to sleep. I used to tell him [my husband] before he died, "You'll die, 
and how will we live?' I suffered a lot raising those children. We didn't 
even have clóthes to wear. Then, one sari cost about six or ten rupees. 
I'd bring one of these, cut it into two, and I would wear one part and 
my oldest daughter [would wear] the other. I would give my daughter 
the better part. 

So I raised my children with so much difficulty. I cooked for some, 
washed clothes for others; I did whatever anyone told me to do. A 
neighbouring Borgi man, Golap Das, used to look after us a lot. Every 
day ...on his way home [from the office] he would ask if we had eaten 
rice. And on the days that we had eaten, I'd say, ‘Yes, we ate.’ [Then 
she began to cry, and said through her tears] And on the days we hadn't 
eaten, I would say, ‘No, we didn't eat today.’ 


I 
Widowhood and age 


For rural Bengali women, becoming a widow in late life is not nearly as 
traumatic, difficult and radical a transition as it is for those widowed in 
their youth. This should not be surprising. It is nonetheless striking that 
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this point has not been taken up in the literature on widowhood in India. 
Such à lacuna presumably derives from the fact that most of the work on 
gender in South Asia has focused on women during their girlhood and 
young adulthood years, largely bypassing questions of aging. Looking 
more carefully here at aging and widowhood not only provides us with 
a finer understanding of widowhood, but is illuminating regarding local 
perceptions of gender, sexuality and the life course. 

Of the sixty-nine Hindu widows in Mangaldihi in 1990, the majority 
(forty-eight) had been widowed while already in or approaching what was 
regarded as a ‘senior’ (buro) or ‘grown’ (briddha) phase of life (Table 2). 
For these women—although widowhood could entail the wrenching emo- 
tional loss of losing a spouse, and some bothersome changes in diet— 
widowhood was not so profound and dramatic a transition, because (as J 
will show) much of what widowhood entails for Bengali women, older 
Mangaldihi women were already performing anyway. 


Sexuality, menopause, age 


As discussed above, the rituals and rigorous code for conduct prescribed 
for high-caste Hindu widows in India are aimed at transforming the widow 
into an asexual being. The dangerous sexuality of the widow is a theme 
stressed over and again in the literature on Indian widowhood. Chakravarti 
(1995a: 2250) writes, for instance: 


Even more than the unmarried menstruating girl or the nubile wife 
whose husband is away, the widow of the dead husband is the object of 
real moral panic. While the sexuality of these other categories can be 
held in abeyance, the sexuality of the widow cannot: she must therefore 
be cómpletely unsexed. 


Bennett (1983: 243-44) adds similarly: ‘LA] widow’s sexuality—like that 
of an unmarried pubescent girl—is a social anomaly. Since she is no longer 
under the control of her husband, she presents a potential problem to both 
her affinal and her consanguineal kin.’ 

However, it is crucial to note that such statements about the widow’s 
dangerous sexuality apply largely only to young widows. In Mangaldihi, 
older widows were not regarded as sexually dangerous, because older 
women were regarded as ‘naturally’ asexual. Not only the rigors and 
rituals of widowhood brought about an asexual and post-reproductive life 
phase for women, but so did what were regarded as the natural social and 
physiological changes of age. 
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One of the central transitions defining passage to an old, ‘senior’ or 
‘increased’ (briddha, buro) status was entrance into an asexual and post- 
reproductive life phase. Much as observed in Delhi by Vatuk (1990), the 
beginning ofthe 'senior' life phase in Mangaldihi was defined not in terms 
of a specific number of chronological years, but in relation to adjustments 
in families. The senior phase was initiated by the family heads' perform- 
ing the marriages of their children, particularly their sons, and deciding 
(often amidst arguing and competition) to hand over their duties of repro- 
duction, cooking and feeding to successors, usually their sons and sons’ 
wives (Lamb 1993, 1997a). For the senior generation—women as well as 
men—this meant that they would pass into a largely asexual and post- 
reproductive life phase anywhere between the ages of about 35 and 60. 

During this phase, the senior couple would generally begin to sleep 
separately at night, saying that; ‘Our time has passed; it is the time of 
the young ones now’, or that they would feel ‘shame’ or ‘embarrassment’ 
(lajja) if they were to continue to have sexual relations after their children 
were married. In keeping with their new asexual senior statuses, both 
older women and men would begin to wear increasingly simple and white- 
coloured clothing. Although older married women could continue to wear 
Some red, as a sign of their auspicious marital status, they usually limited 
such bright colours to the borders of their saris only, choosing saris with 
predominantly white backgrounds. 

For women, menopause also brought about significant social and phys- 
iological changes. The process of menopause, which was called a ‘stop- 
ping (or closing) of menstruation’ (mdsik bandha hàoyd), was perceived 
to entail a cooling, drying and relative closing of the woman's body. As 
menstruation involves the release of excess sexual-reproductive heat, the 
stopping of menstrual flow indexes a depletion and cooling of this heat, 
and thus a decrease in (hot) sexual desires and reproductive capacities. 
Women said that after menopause, their bodies had become cool and dry 
and they no longer felt the heat of sexual desire. Once, early on in my 
stay I asked a senior Brahman widow, Choto Ma, if old people were hot 
or cold. She teased me at first for asking such a silly question, ‘Of course 
the bodies of young people like you are hot,’ she said, and her knowing 
smile indicated to me a reference at least in part to sexual heat. Then she 
added seriously, ‘Old people are not hot like that.’ Her widowed friend 
and sister-in-law, Mejo Ma, added: 


Wher you get old, everything becomes closed or stopped (bandha). 
That which happens between husband and wife stops. Menstruation 
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support, a valued social identity, affection and respect throughout one's 
old age (cf. Vlassoff 1990). 

Along with passing down sexual and reproductive activities to their 
juniors, senior couples, ordinarily, eventually transferred the position of 
household head to their successors, with its concomitant responsibilities 
of supporting elder and junior family members. People described parents 
and children as existing within long-term bonds of intergenerational reci- 
procity, in which adult children (especially sons and daughters-in-law) 
would care for their aged parents, in exchange for all their parents had 
done for them when they were young. 

Widowhood could speed up this process of relinquishing authority and 
becoming peripheralised into old age, particularly for Brahman widows, 
none of whom in Mangaldihi was household head. Many older widows 
further complained that they could not adequately depend on their sons or 
that their sons and sons’ wives—even if they provided material support— 
did not love and respect them enough (cf. Lamb 1997b). These were prob- 
lems, however, that were most often presented as one of the afflictions 
of old age, in an especially degenerate modern, post-colonial and West- 
ernising society, rather than being a hazard of widowhood per se. In fact, 
discourses throughout India currently present the neglect of elders as one 
of the deplorable signs of a modern society, in magazines, newspapers, 
sociological reports, legal statutes and everyday talk.!! 

Whether they perceived the care to be adequate or not, however, all 
widowed women in Mangaldihi with grown sons could count on receiving 
at least some support from them. By far the most common living situation 
of widows in Mangaldihi was to live with and be supported by sons and 
their wives (Table 2). A few elderly widows had to move from home to 
home of their married sons after their husbands died, if their sons lived 
separately. A few also did live ‘alone’ or ‘separately’ (prthak). However, 
even these three ‘separate’ older widows made their homes right next to 
those of their sons and daughters-in-law, and they continued to receive 
some support from them, in the form of daily or weekly offerings of food, 
saris at holiday times and visits. 

Perhaps most important, a widow with sons had the valued social iden- 
tity of ‘mother’. Uma Chakravarti (1995a: 2250) writes: ‘Since a woman 


!! For discussions of much of this discourse, see Cohen (1998) and Lamb (1993, n.d.) 
Examples of media coverage of the problems of aging and modernity in India include Jain 
and Menon (1991), Ravindranath (1997), Satish (1990), and the 7 January 1983 edition of 
Femina focusing on ‘Old age Are we heading the way of the West?’ 
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becomes a social entity only when as a wife she is united with her husband, 
the death of her husband represents the cessation of her social existence 
and the end of her personhood.’ Such ‘social obliteration’ (Chakravarti 
19952: 2251) does not occur, however, when the widow is a mother, espe- 
cially of grown sons. Women who are mothers of sons—widowed or 
not—throughout India come to be known and addressed as their eldest 
son's Ma, such as in Mangaldihi, ‘Billo’s Ma’ or ‘Babu’s Ma’. True, 
as Chakravarti argues, within dominant Hindu patrilineal ideologies, a 
woman must be tied to a male family line to be a valued social entity. 
However, it is misleading to overlook the fact that, as women grow older, 
they can gain a social identity from being the mothers of their sons 
as much as or even more than that they gain from being the wives of 
their husbands. 

Finally, although widows in Mangaldihi at any age were considered 
inauspicious (asubha, amangal)—-and were forbidden from attending aus- 
picious ceremonies, even the weddings of their own children—it was only 
those whose husbands died very prematurely who were called *poison 
brides' and expelled from their marital homes. 

In many ways, then, widowhood—the last phase of life for most women 
in Mangaldihi—was like old age. If a woman was widowed when she was 
still ‘young’ ın chronological years, then she had to go through an elab- 
orate series of rituals and restrictions to transform her, in a way, into a 
socially ‘old’ woman, before her perceived natural physiological time. 
She had to desiccate and make asexual her body, to peripheralise her- 
self from household centres. Moreover, she had to endure such mutations 
without the advantages that women who grow old ‘naturally’ enjoy—such 
as grown sons to depend on and to give them social value, and an aging 
body perceived to be naturally cool, dry, asexual and free from restric- 
tions. If widowhood occurred when a woman was already in a 'senior' 
or ‘grown’ (buro, briddha) phase of life, then the conversion to being 
a widow was not so radical—for older women ordinarily experienced 
many of the practices of widowhood, as part of their usual transition to 
old age. 

In a recent article, Marriott (1998) examines the shifting position of 
Hindu women in the ‘female family core’, suggesting (Table 3) that mar- 
ried women move from the highly ‘mixed’, ‘marked’ and ‘unmatched’ 
corner of 'slut' (as newly married, sexually active young wives), to that 
of *mother', to that of senior, distributive 'feeder'. He describes widows 
as being nudged over to the low, cold corner of ‘corpse’. My data suggest 
that we should avoid classifying widows as a unitary group, scrutinising 
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the profoundly different consequences of widowhood for a ‘slut’ who 
becomes a widow, for a *mother' who becomes a widow, and for a wid- 
owed older ‘feeder’. 


III 
On purity and impurity, Sudha and aSauc: 
The ambiguities of widowhood 


Nonetheless, even older widows in Mangaldihi were thought to be inauspi- 
cious, and although they said that they did not have to observe the widow's 
dietary and dress regulations in order to curb their sexuality, older Brah- 
man (and some other) widows continued to observe these regulations 
anyway. In addition, some regularly shaved their heads. One cannot say 
that being a widow was precisely the same as being an old woman. 

In this section, I take a closer look at the ambiguities underlying the 
condition of widowhood. Widows, especially older widows, are 'pure' 
and respected in certain respects; and yet—at any age—are unavoidably 
‘impure’ and ostracised in others. I look here more closely at these ambiva- 
lent, competing attributions of widowhood, as a means of shedding new 
light on such anthropological and Indological staples as purity (suddhata) 
and death impurity (asauc), as well on the ways women are conceptualised 
as wives and as widows. 

Letlme begin by examining widows and death impurity (asauc). A 
key to understanding the significant differences between widowhood and 
ordinary aging for Bengalis lies in the kinds of connections women are 
believed to share with their husbands. A woman's bonds with her husband 
are so strong and complete that they cannot be severed. Although several 
older widows I knew said that they were even unable to remember or 
envision well their husbands' faces, they nonetheless proclaimed that they 
would remain in crucial respects joined to their husbands for the duration 
of their lives. This makes the widow, it seerns, as if married to a corpse, 
herself half dead. A widow in this way, I suggest, remains perpetually in a 
state similar to the death impurity (or asauc) that other surviving relatives 
experience only temporarily. 

I first began to compare the condition of widows with that of other 
persons suffering death impurity because of their many similarities.!? Sev- 
eral of these practices were ones that older people practised, too, but there 
were even more similarities between the codes for conduct of widows and 


| 
12 Portions of the following discussion, including Table 3, are taken from Lamb 1997a. 
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Table 3 
Practices of Widows, Older and Death-impure Persons (X — Present; — — Absent) 





Prescribed Practices Widows Older People Death-impure Persons 
Remain celibate X X X 
Spiritual onentation X X ? 
Wear white X X x* 
‘Cool’ the body X X X 
Avoid ‘hot’ foods X - X 
Limit intake of boiled nce (bhár) X - X 
Restnct shanng food X - X 
Keep out of auspicious ntuals X - X 
Shave the head x** - xt 
Sleep on the ground x" - xe 


*Performed by chief mourner only (usually the eldest son of the deceased) 
**Traditionally prescribed practices not commonly performed now 
*** Performed at the end of the penod of death impunty and by males only. 


death-impure persons (Table 3). Like a widow, persons suffering death 
impurity were expected to remain celibate; avoid ‘hot’, non-vegetarian 
foods; limit intake of boiled rice; restrict sharing of food with others; 
and avoid participating in auspicious rituals. Males suffering from death 
impurity and older, more traditional widows also had their heads shaved. 

These are all practices that reduce the likelihood that personal properties 
would be transferred among people. Together they constitute what McKim 
Marriott (1976) would call a ‘minimal transactional strategy’. Sharing 
food, especially boiled rice, was regarded as one of the most powerful 
means of forming bodily and emotional likenesses with others, and thus 
refraining from sharing food and rice was an effective means of loosening 
relational ties. Limiting intake of boiled rice was also said to keep death- 
impure persons ‘dry’ (Sukna) and therefore more separate from others. 
Avoiding hot foods helped toward the same result by cooling down the 
body to make it more self-contained. Remaining celibate and avoiding 
community ceremonies also directly curtailed possible exchanges with 
others. Finally, head shaving worked as a means of making the body 
more self-contained, by reducing its outer extensions. 

During the transitional phase of death impurity, the survivors limited 
their interactions, both in order to separate themselves from the deceased 
person and to avoid infecting others in the community with their condi- 
tion. The aim was to cut the lingering bodily and emotional connections 
between the survivors and the deceased, so that both the departed spirit 
and the survivors could move on to form new relationships. For other 
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survivors, the practices of impurity ended with the final funeral rites after 
ten to thirty days (cf. Mines 1990). 

But the incapacity and inauspicious (asubha) condition of the widow 
was permanent, due, it appears, to her having become, through her 
putatively indissoluble merger with him in marriage, the ‘half-body’ 
(ardhdngint) and life-long soul mate of her husband. A widow became 
then, especially if young, not only a potential sexual hazard, but (at any 
age) a disturbing anomaly—someone who has forsaken her husband by 
remaining on earth but who yet cannot ever be truly free from him. Widows 
were in this way caught in a liminal (Turner 1967) state between life and 
death—bound both to their husbands who were dead and to a now man- 
gled life in the world. 

Others, such as Athavale (1930: 46-50), Das (1979: 98) and Kane 
(1968-75 vol. 2: 592), have compared the Hindu widow’s code for con- 
duct not to that of death-impure persons but to the practices of the ascetic 
or sanyási. Some of my informants, too, suggested that a widow is in some 
ways like a female ascetic. However, a comparison of the widow to the 
ascetic only does not adequately account for the widow’s unusual rela- 
tionship to death. Roy (1992: 146) makes a different suggestion in passing 
that Bengali widows are ‘polluted’, but she does not specify in what way. 
I. Julia Leslie’s (1989) study of the 18th-century ‘Guide to the religious 
Status and duties of women’ (Stridharmapaddhati) by Tryambaka seems 
to support my assertion, though, that the widow’s condition is similar to 
that of death-impurity (asauc). Tryambaka (as Leslie translates) writes: 


Just as the body, bereft of life, in that moment becomes impure 
[asucitam], so the woman bereft of her husband is always impure 
[asucih],? even if she has bathed properly. Of all inauspicious things, 
the widow is the most inauspicious (in Leslie 1989: 303). 


To understand the peculiar relationship of the widow to her dead husband, 
we must turn to examine briefly the nature of the Bengali marital union. 
In a Bengali marriage, the bride is described as becoming the ‘half body’ 
or ardhüngini of her husband, a Sanskrit-derived appellation common 
throughout north India, especially among upper castes. Both the husband 
and wife become ‘whole’ through this complementary union, but it is 
effected by an asymmetrical merger in which the woman becomes part 


13 The Sansknt terms asucitam and asucihi used here are related to the Bengali asauc, 
meaning literally ‘impure’, from a (negative prefix) and suci (‘pure’) This form of impurity 
refers specifically to the impurity (asauc) stemming from death and childbirth only As I 
will discuss further below, asauc 1s not the same as the more everyday condition of being 
Impure (asuddha) due to contact with menstruation, saliva, sexual fluids, lower castes, etc. 
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of the man's body and not vice versa (cf. Fruzzetti 1982: 103-4; Inden 
and Nicholas 1977: 41-50). During the marriage ritual, the bride repeat- 
edly absorbs substances originating from the groom's body and house- 
hold, changes her last name and lineage (bamsa) affiliation to match her 
husband, and moves to his place of residence. These actions create an irre- 
versible, ineradicable entity made of the husband plus wife: the woman 
would be part of her husband's body for life. This union was especially 
marked among Brahmans in Mangaldihi, whose widows observed the 
strictest asauc-like code for conduct. Recall, though, that even lower- 
caste widows could not go through a second ordinary wedding (biye), 
and were regarded as inauspicious and coupled with death. 

The asymmetry generally thus assumed in the marital relation was 
extreme, for the husband was not considered to be the wife's half-body, 
and unlike her, was not said to be diminished by his partner's death. If 
she died first, his person remained whole and free to remarry, his tem- 
porary incapacity of death impurity lasting no more than that of other 
close survivors. There was, in fact, no commonly-used term to describe 
a widowed man in Mangaldihi, suggesting that male widowhood was not 
a highly-marked category. !4 

Consistent with this logic, several people told me that even ifthe woman 
dies first, her spirit remains bound to her husband and wanders around 
near him. This would mean, of course, that the surviving husband was 
not entirely free after all, because he might have to contend with her 
spirit. It was not uncommon for a man's second wife to keep a photo of 
his deceased first wife in the family shrine, for instance, and to anoint 
it with vermilion every day. This was done to placate the first wife's 
spirit and for the well-being (mangal) of the husband and household. In 
most respects, though, the widowed man seemed to be quite unhindered. 
One way to represent these enduring connections of a widow with her 
deceased husband—in contrast to the relative freedom of the widowed 
man—is sketched in Figure 1. 

A woman's very personhood—her bodily substance and identity—was 
thus défined fundamentally in terms of her husband. This made the widow, 
of any age, as if married to a corpse, permanently inauspicious and tainted 
by death. 


14 There ıs a Bengali word for widower, bipatnik (‘without a wife’); but this learned term 
was not ın common usage in the Mangaldihi region, and in fact most people I asked professed 
no knowledge of it 
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- Figure 1 
: The Widow and the Widowed Man 
1. Unmarried persons: 2. Married couple: 
Incomplete half bodies. : One whole shared body, 
i where the woman is the 
| man's 'half body' 
(ardhangint). 
3. Widow: 4. Widowed man: 
A half body only, but, Same as unmarried man. 
still constituted of and 
connected to her deceased 


husband’s bodily substance. 





Being ‘pure’ (f$uddha), ‘like gods’ and ‘like men’ 





Suffering permanently from death impurity (asauc) did not mean, how- 
ever, that widows were ‘impure’ in the sense of the everyday impurities of 
aSuddha. Yn fact, most people said that widows—especially Brahman and 
post-menopausal widows—were more pure (§uddha) than other women, 
making them ‘like men’ in some ways, and even ‘like gods’. 

Here, two forms of impurity in Hindu ideology must be distinguished. 
ASauc literally means ‘not pure’, and is commonly used synonymously 
by Indologists with ‘impure’. This form of impurity, incurred by related 

! 
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persons at both death and birth (and lasting in some ways perpetually for 
a surviving widow), is distinct from everyday ‘impurities’ (such as from 
touching leftover food, defecating, menstruating, etc.) most commonly 
referred to in Bengali as asuddha (also ‘not pure’). 

People in Mangaldihi said that, in terms of this more everyday kind of 
impurity, widows were more pure ($uddha) than other women, especially 
if they were post-menopausal and Brahman. This is because their life- 
styles (celibacy, vegetarian diets, white clothing, post-menopause, etc.) 
made their bodies contained, cool, pure, like those—people said—of gods 
(thakur) and men. 

This ascription of special purity (fuddhata) to post-menopausal 
Brahman widows was particularly significant considering that people in 
Mangaldihi ordinarily represented women as being inherently ‘impure’ 
(asuddha). In the eyes of the Brahmans of Mangaldihi in particular, this 
state of being impure or asuddha was in fact one of the main things 
that distinguished women and men, and made women inferior. Scholars 
studying other areas of India and Brahmanical texts have also long noted 
similar attributions of lesser purity to women (e.g., Bennett 1983: 216; 
Leslie 1989: 38-40, 250-52; Marglin 1977: 265-66, 1985a: 19-20, 63, 
1985b: 44; Smith 1991: 18; Thompson 1985). 

People in Mangaldihi largely attributed women’s impurity to the fact 
that women were anatomically more ‘open’ (khold) than men, and thus 
more exposed to mixing, one notion of impurity. In their own words, 
Mangaldihians most commonly explained women’s openness in terms 
of their involvement in menstruation, sexuality and childbirth—all pro- 
cesses that, for women, involve substances going into and out of the body. 
Women’s physiological ‘openness’ also seemed to make women more vul- 
nerable to intrusions stemming from everyday contact with other impure 
things—such as unwashed dishes or clothing, unmade beds, one’s own 
bowel movements, lower castes or non-Hindus and the like. Thus the 
women concerned with these matters in Mangaldihi had continually to 
bathe and regulate their contacts and movements, and were often unfit to 
enter the inner recesses of temples. Further, both women and men agreed 
that even Brahman women could not really be considered ‘Brahmans’; 
because of their lesser purity, they were akin to low caste Sudras. 

With menopause, however, women experienced a significant transfor- 
mation to a state of increased purity, coolness and relative boundedness 
of the body. It was at this point, after a woman's menstrual periods had 
stopped and especially if she was widowed and upper caste, that a woman 
was considered to be ‘pure’ (suddha or pabitra), comparable to a deity 
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(thdkurer moto), and in some ways ‘like a man’ or ‘likè a Brahman’ 
(i.e., Brahman man). The perception that post-menopausal women are in 
significant ways ‘like men’ can also be found elsewhere in India (e.g., 
Flint 1975) and in other societies such as the Kel Ewey Tuareg of north- 
eastern Niger (Rasmussen 1987) and the Bedouins of Egypt (Abu-Lughod 
1986: 131, 133). When I would ask why, village women would explain 
that old women no longer menstruate, no longer bear children, no longer 
have sex, and (especially if a Brahman widow) no longer eat ‘hot’, non- 
vegetarian (amis) foods. This makes them continually ‘pure’ (suddha) 
like men, who also do not menstruate or bear children, and it makes 
them similar to the dominant Vaisnavite deities of Mangaldihi as well 
(Syamchand and Madan Gopal), who are only served cooling, vegetarian 
foods!? and are, of course, kept in a state of purity. Further, it was particu- 
larly postmenopausal widows who were described as ‘pure’ and male-like, 
presumably because they were categorically free from the heating female 
activities of sexuality and wifehood. A married older woman, even if not 
sexually active, was still a wife (sadhoba, ‘with husband’) after all, and she 
continued to be associated with sexuality, fertility and marital relations. 

In these ways, widowhood for older, postmenopausal women brought 
certain advantages. As women who were uniquely ‘pure’, ‘male-like’ and 
‘god-like’, as well as unfettered by domestic obligations, older widows 
could wander freely into public places, play cards, spend time at temples, 
cook for and serve the gods in rituals, visit married daughters, go on 
pilgrimages, expose their calves and breasts on hot days (which mar- 
ried women, no matter how elderly could never do) and often receive a 
great deal of respect from others for their austerity and perseverance as 
widows. In these ways, suspended amidst the countervailing currents of 
ostracism and respect, restraint and freedom, inauspiciousness and auspi- 
ciousness, the greater portion of Mangaldihi women lived the last phases 
of their lives. 


IV 
Concluding remarks 


Women in Mangaldihi were defined, then, critically in terms of their rela- 
tions with their husbands. As scholars have long noted, within dominant 


15 Some of the other favourite deities in Mangaldjhi: and the surrounding region, such as 
the goddesses Kali and Durga, are non-vegetarian and are periodically served meat of the 
sacrificial goat. 
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patrilineal ideologies in north India, a grown woman's value and identity 
comes pre-eminently from being a wife. An older woman, however— 
although she cannot entirely lose her ties to her husband even when 
widowed—can cultivate other dimensions of her identity and experience: 
such as ‘the mother of sons’; acquiring an asexual purity, a ‘male-like’ 
or ‘god-like’ status; and enjoying a kind of unique independence and 
freedom of activity, rare for women in this region during other phases of 
their lives. 

In scrutinising these transitions in the lives of Bengali widows, my 
arguments speak to an important theoretical point in the social scientific 
study of gender. Studies of gender—in South Asia and beyond—have 
been dominated by a static focus on young women, which has resulted 
not only in voids in our knowledge but in skewed theoretical models of 
gendered identity as essential and fixed. Attributions that women as wid- 
ows are sexually dangerous, ‘hot’ or ‘open’ only hold true, for instance, 
for women in Mangaldihi during one (admittedly central) phase of their 
lives, during their post-pubertal and pre-menopausal years. The same can 
be said for claims that a Hindu woman’s identity and social value derives 
almost solely from her relationship with her husband. Such claims, which 
have been central to studies of Hindu widowhood, indeed form important 
dimensions of north Indian constructions of gender and women, but they 
do not make up the whole picture. Mangaldihi widows’ experiences of 
their bodies and sexuality, of expected forms of discipline and control, 
of their positioning within families and society, shifted in profound ways 
over the life course. Looking at age provides a crucial multidimension- 
ality and specificity to our analyses of gender, training our gaze on the 
complexities and ambiguities of what it is to be a woman (or a man) in, 
most likely, any socio-historical setting. 
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From the late 19th century, Tamil nationalists, as represented by the Self-Respect Movement, 
promoted Shaiva Siddhànta as the ‘original’ Tamil religion in an imagined ancient past, 
where social equality and harmony reigned before Brahmans forced the caste system and 
other social ills on the Tamils. Claums that Shaiva Siddhanta is specifically Tamil and non- 
Brahman in origin or essence continue to inform debates concerning Dravidian identity, 
the rights of Brahman temple priests, and the language of Hindu worship. These arguments 
have also prompted scholarly inquiry into the history of Tamil Shaivism Research shows that 
Shaiva Siddhànta first developed in central India among male Brahman spiritual lineages, 
a distinct regional variation developed later in the south, with non-Brahman Véldla leaders 
and authoritative writings in Tamil However, traditional narratives of the lives of early 
non- Brahman gurus highlight the difficulty of transferring authority from Brahmans to 
Vélalas, who are classified as Shüdras. This inquiry into Shaiva Siädhänta's origins both 
emphasises a long history of ambivalence and accommodation between two powerful but 
ritually unequal groups and challenges continuing efforts to remake this tradition in the 
Service of Tamil identity politics. 





In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, the question of the origin of 
Shaiva Siddhanta, the dominant school of Shaivism in Tamil Nadu, played 
an important part in the political debates about and the creation of a Tamil 
national identity. According to Eugene Irschick, the 19th-century interac- 
tions between the British and the Tamil society ‘created an environment 
for the development of. . .anti-caste sentiments which found their expres- 
sion in revivalist and nativist movements’ exemplified by the Self-Respect 
Movement founded in the 1920s (Irschick 1986: 3). The high-caste, non- 
Brahman leaders of this movement had revivalist tendencies in that they 
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sought to revive or restore Tamil society to what was imagined to be 
its original state, where equality among people reigned; in its so-called 
nativist aspects, the Movement also called for a removal from Tamil soci- 
ety of unwanted foreigners, namely Brahmans, who were said to have 
come in from the north only after the 5th century and who were blamed 
as the cause of caste discrimination and untouchability, the low status of 
women, the elevation of Sanskrit over Tamil, and the problems of organ- 
ised religion, where Brahman priests were entrenched at the heart of the 
biggest and wealthiest temples, which are primarily Shaiva temples. 

In this context, Brahmans could not be considered ‘real’ Tamilians, 
and only Shaivism could be identified as the original religion of the Tamil 
people, with Shaiva Siddhanta its highest expression, if ‘purified’ of its so- 
called Brahmanical elements. Given that this school of thought acknowl- 
edges the authority of the Sanskrit vedas and Agamas, as well as the 
writings of Tamil saints and gurus, the Sanskritic elements, particularly the 
Shaiva Agamas, came to be seen by some as mere translations, derivations 
or corruptions of original Tamil texts. Although 19th century and early 
20th-century promoters of Shaivism like the reformer Arumuka Navalar 
(Pillai) and J M. Nallaswami Pillai, a government official and editor of a 
Shaiva Siddhàntin journal, did not question the importance of Sanskrit in 
their religious tradition, others certainly did. For example, the siddha poet 
Iramalinka Pillai (1823-1874, now known as Ramalingaswam1), explic- 
itly rejected the authority of the Sanskrit Agamas; his views later influ- 
enced the Self-Respect Movement (Irschick 1986: 85-86). 

The impact of such ideas on 20th-century Shaivas has been mixed On 
the one hand, the Tamil Nadu government has tried and sometimes suc- 
ceeded in overturning long-standing religious customs like the employ- 
ment of devadasis and the ban on untouchables in Agamic temples. 
On the other hand, a Supreme Court decision in the 1970s blocked the 
state government's efforts to oust Brahman temple priests from their 
hereditary positions. During the same period, the government also tried 
unsuccessfully to force temple priests to use Tamil instead of Sanskrit in 
archaná rituals. 

The debate on the origins of Shaiva Siddhanta has also had lasting 
impact on scholars, who have consistently refuted the notion that the 
tradition 1s inherently or originally Tamil. As I have already mentioned, 
as early as 1913, Nallaswami Pillai stressed that there was nothing *pecu- 
liarly Tamilian in Shaiva Religion and Philosophy’. On the contrary, he 
wrote, ‘Almost all the terms and forms we use are derived from Sanskrit; 
and the bulk of the literature in Tamil dwindles to insignificance when 
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compared with the vast Agamünta literature in Sanskrit. And our Tamil 
Acharyas were also great Sanskritists. . . ' (Nallaswami Pillai 1913: xi-xii). 
More recently, scholars of the early history of Shaiva Siddhanta have 
come to similar conclusions. On the basis of inscriptional and archaeo- 
logical evidence, B.G.L. Swamy, Cynthia Talbot and others have traced 
the lineages of early Siddhàntin teachers back to spiritual lineages in cen- 
tral and western India. The school, first centred in what is now northern 
Madhya Pradesh, seems to appear in the 8th century or earlier; it based its 
teachings on the Shaiva Agamas, a diverse group of texts that influenced 

mil Shaivism as well as the Shaivism in Kerala, Virashaivism, and the 
Kashmiri schools (Swamy 1975; Talbot 1987). 

From the 10th to the 13th centuries, the school spread over large parts 
of northern India and came to have branches in the south as well. We 
begin to hear the names of Siddhàntin teachers in the Tamil country 
soon after the northern conquests of the Chóla kings Rajaraja I and his 
son Rajendra I; B.G.L. Swamy suggests that the Chólas may have been 
impressed with the Shaivism they encountered in their military expedi- 
tions and so facilitated the expansion of the school in the south (Swamy 
1975: 197). Rajaraja I brought priests from all over India to perform the rit- 
uals at his new Brhadishvara temple and had as his rájaguru the Siddhantin 
preceptor Ishdnashiva (Swamy 1975: 179). Similarly, Rajendra I supplied 
rich provisions for his chief priest and guru Sarvashivapandita, whose stu- 
dents came from northern India, Bengal, and the Deccan (Davis 1991: 6).! 
Inscriptional references to rájagurus as well as the names of other early 
preceptors all seem to point to the predominance of Brahman leaders 
in early Shaiva Siddhànta (Brunner 1977: 104—5, n. 249); in the Tamil 
region, certainly, Siddhantin Brahman priests came to dominate the wor- 
ship of Shiva in temples and uphold the use of Sanskrit in temple rituals. 
Siddhàntin preceptors also established mathas in the south. 

From this sort of historical evidence, it seems clear that Shaiva Siddhanta 
originated in central India and spread to the south, its message propagated 
by a series of male, presumably Brahman, preceptors who were associ- 
ated with mathas and temples and who claimed allegiance to the Sanskrit 
Agamas. At first, it seems that the ritual and doctrine were transmitted in 
spiritual lineages from guru to disciple; however, in the modern period 
married Brahman Shivdchdryas pass down the ritual from father to son. It 
is still unclear how long this hereditary transmission has been taking place, 


1 B GL. Swamy (1975: 179, 192) confirms that Isanasiva was Rājarāja I's rajaguru, and 
that Sarvasiva was Rajendra I's rajaguru. 
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but Cynthia Talbot has found inscriptional evidence of it in 13th-century 
Andhra Pradesh (Talbot 1987). 

' I háve pieced together à History of Shaiva Siddhanta i in order to demon- 
strate why many scholars refute the notion that the school originated in 
Tamil Nadu and that it is ‘essentially’ Tamil in nature. However, it 1s 
true that from the 13th century we begin to see non-Brahman leaders, 
many of them fluent in both Tamil and Sanskrit, and the development 
of a distinct regional variation of Shaiva Siddhanta based on their writ- 
ings, which are recognised as authoritative alongside the Agamas, vedas, 
and the Tirumurai or devotional texts of the Tamil Na@yanmar saints. The 
core Siddhantin works in Tamil begin with the Vélala saint Meykantar's 
Chivanünapótam (ca. 1223), the first text in Tamil to sum up the basic doc- 
trines of the Sanskrit Agamas. This is also the first of the fourteen canon- 
ical texts of Tamil Shaiva Siddhànta, called the Meykanta Chdstirams or 
pantára Chastirams, where the term pantára means a non-Brahman priest 
or teacher. Some of the authorsof the other texts are, like Meykantar, high- 
caste, non-Brahman Velálas, while others, notably the 14th-century pre- 
ceptor Umápati Shivachàrya, are Brahmans. One distinct feature of these 
texts is that they de-emphasise the importance of kriyd (Tamil kiriyai) or 
ritual in favour of jfdna (Tamil Aianam) or knowledge (Brunner 1992). A 
further distinguishing characteristic of this school is that since the 16th 
century it has been transmitted in spiritual lineages of Velala naisthika 
ascetics, located in mathas in the Thanjavur region. 

Why and how did Veldlas, who are classified as Shüdras according 
to the varna system, gain and keep such a position of prominence in 
what seems to have been a Brahman-dominated traditibn? As Irschick has 
observed, anti-Brahman and egalitarian movements have a long history in 
south India. It may be that the Tamil branch of Shaiva Siddhànta developed 
separately from the Sanskritic tradition in reaction to the hegemony of 
Brahman priests and gurus (Irschick 1986: 82-83). However, according 
to the evidence of the Agamic texts themselves, members of all four varnas 
are eligible to become teachers; hence, the written rules do not prevent 
Shüdras from becoming leaders, though, of course, social reasons may. 
Alternately, since the Tamil texts downplay the liberating role of kriyd or 
ritual action, so important in the early Sanskrit texts, in favour of jfiana or 
knowledge, this move might be an indirect protest against Brahmanical 
monopoly of temple ritual, which becomes increasingly elaborate over 
time and apparently detached from its doctrinal moorings, as Richard 
Davis has suggested (Davis 1991: 18). But finally, it appears that the split 
in the lineage has more to do with caste linkages than with caste barriers, at 
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and accommodation between two powerful but ritually unequal groups 
in Tamil Nadu. In particular, the narratives about the founding gurus, 
regardless of their historical accuracy, encode messages about the diffi- 
culties of establishing legitimate lines of transmission among Siddhantin 
Shüdras. This struggle for power and legitimisation between Brahmans 
and high-caste non-Brahmans has continued in the 20th century, though 
the terms are no longer the same and are now much larger. Rather than 
jockeying for a share of power within Shaiva Siddh&nta, high-caste non- 
Brahmans have sought to redefine and locate the religion according to 
the modern—and ultimately secular—ideas of egalitarianism and Tamil 
identity. 
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It is hard to accept (though, I suppose, not surprising) that the non-Bengali 
reader has actually had to wait for close to a century for a full translation 
of these two quite stunning autobiographical texts by one of the first 
professional actresses in modern Indian theatre. Histories of literature and 
indeed of the arts more generally, are focused on the work of upper-caste 
male (and occasionally female) artists; canonical criticism has engaged 
primarily with the world as it took shape around them and their kind; 
scholarly and critical mindsets have been tuned to recognise and value 
the drama of those subjects. Little surprise, therefore, that a text by a 
non-brahmin working woman from the ‘prostitute quarters’ of late 19th- 
century Calcutta should lie forgotten, or that when it'surfaces, it does so 
in hazardous waters. 

Translations like these are among the many everyday reminders of the 
impoverishment of our elitist scholarship. Binodini herself is aware of 
the problem when she writes in 1912: ‘Let them not read it who will 
despise or ridicule this insignificant piece of writing. Let them refrain 
from sprinkling salt to further irritate the deepest wound in a woman’s 
life’ (p. 104). And later: ‘Because I have no relations, I am despised. I am 
a prostitute, a social outcast. There is no one to listen or to read what I 
feel within. That is why I have let you know my story in pen and paper’ 
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(p. 107). This is a text aware that it must await a reader who will recognise 
its value and bring it to life. 

No small part of the achievement of Rimli Bhattacharya's thought- 
ful and erudite translation and editorial framing (the introdution, notes, 
history of the public theatre, photographs, appendices) is the alertness to 
the challenge posed by this extraordinary text. In a serious sense therefore, 
there are three books under review here: two by the 19th-century writer 
and one by a contemporary of ours. All three, I suggest, are of critical 
importance to a renewal of our understanding of Indian modernity. 

Binodini Dasi was 11 when she began work in the public theatre in 
Calcutta in 1873 and ‘retired’ when she was only in her mid-20s. Yet, 
during those few years, she played over eighty major roles, worked in close 
association with the leading playwrights and directors of the time, and was 
instrumental in the setting up of the legendary Star Theatre. Indeed, by the 
1880s, she had already become something of a celebrity. People thronged 
to see her on stage. Theatre directors spoke of her work as a rare and 
happy combination of talent, intelligence and diligent professionalism, 
often adding that her talent quite belied her humble origins. Men.offered 
fabulous sums to have her move into their ‘protection’. Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, the late 19th century spiritual figure, not only visited the 
theatre to see Binodini at work, but also blessed her after the performance. 
(It was a blessing-cum-promise-of-purification that would haunt her for 
the rest of her life.) My Story was written in 1912-13 at the request of 
Girishchandra Ghosh, Binodini's mentor, ‘father of the modern Bengali 
theatre', and a leading intellectual of the time. He hoped that the process 
would help bring under control her unruly heart and contain her pain. The 
text she produced did not live up to his expectations. My Life as an Actress 
(1925) would perhaps have better fitted them. 

Binodini Dasi died in 1941 at the age of 79. Much of the significance of 
Binodini's life, and indeed that of her career as an actress, arises from the 
fact that it coincides with the consolidation of the public theatre in Bengal. 
The term ‘public’ here combines the sense of a theatre that was open to the 
public at large (as against private performances that took place in temples 
or zamindari households) as well as that of the theatre—and indeed liter- 
ature and the arts generally—as a key institution in the shaping of a new 
civil-societal public sphere in Bengal. Its charge was the envisioning, and 
indeed the making, of this sphere and a cognate public. It was a theatre, 
therefore, that was concerned as much with the pleasure that would draw 
and persuade its audience, as with the intellectual, moral and aesthetic 
improvement of national character. The best known figures of the time 
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were involved in the process, and clearly regarded themselves as part of 
a cultural vanguard. For example, Girishchandra Ghosh, not only wrote 
plays and adapted the novels of contemporaries such as Bankimchandra 
Chatterjee for the stage, but also wrote on women's education, bhakti, 
the relationship between religion and physics and so on. Ishwarchandra 
Vidyasagar, who had been on the committee of the Bengal Theatre had 
resigned in protest in 1873 when it was decided to get women from the 
prostitute quarters to act female roles, but continued to be closely asso- 
ciated with it through his friend Michael Madhusudhan Dutt. Binodini 
reports that Vivekananda himself frequently graced her performances. 

Binodini's role in this larger project was critical. ‘I must acknowledge 
quite openly, Girishchandra Ghosh wrote, ‘that I am totally indebted to 
her multi-faceted talents: plays such as my Chaitanya Lila, Buddhadeb, 
Bilwamangal and Nala-Damyanti earned the respect of the audience 
partly because Srimati Binodini has played the main role in each of these 
plays and has achieved the supreme conceptualisation possible for each of 
these characters. . . [the performance was] illumined with such purity that 
it did not seem as if she were acting; her performance appeared to be a real 
event’ (p. 208; emphases added). ‘Her Chaitanya,’ the critic Shambhunath 
Mukhopadyay observed, ‘showed a wonderful mastery of the forces dom- 
inating one of the greatest of religious characters who was taken to be the 
Lord hirnself and is to this day worshipped as such by millions." As for 
her depiction of Bilasini Karforma, ‘the woman graduate’, it ‘exhibited 
so to say an iron grip of the queer phenomenon, the Girl of the period as 
she appears in Bengali society’ (p. 100). Binodini is repeatedly described 
as bringing these characters ‘to life’. It is as if her acting was the alchemy 
whereby the disparate dimensions of the new ideological ‘configuration 
were transformed into an image-of such sterling quality that it not'only 
carried conviction, but also compelled belief. As an aesthetic achieve- 
ment, this is similar in scope, it seems to me, to the Renaissance invention 
of the vanishing point in perspectival art, the invisible yet controlling nar- 
rative of 19th-century realist fiction, the modern subject-agent, or indeed 
the rational, consenting, citizen of the liberal polity. 

The tributes cited, however, open out onto two further issues. First, 
the persistent sense of amazement that despite her lowly origins, despite 
her lack of breeding as it were, Binodini is able to enter these ‘lofty’ 
roles and recreate them in a manner that is not simply realistic, but uplift- 
ing. Shambhunath Mukhopadhay calls it a miracle; Girishchandra Ghosh 
attributes it to her completely forgetting herself. The more interesting 
issue, however, is that of Binodini’s inspired feel for the pulse of the 
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audience. She is praised, we should note, not simply for acting well in 
some abstract way, but for bringing alive a Chaitanya that the people 
‘adored’, the queer figure of the woman graduate ‘as she appears in 
Bengali society', and so on. Both these astute critics draw our attention to 
what is in fact happening: the event, the miracle, is the fine-tuned, indeed 
sublime (in the full Kantian sense of the term) recreation of figure and 
world for a historical audience. My Story is in part an elaboration of what 
went into this feat. We find there, a textured sense of the dedication, the 
untiring industry, the erasure of her unworthy self, the rigorous disciplines 
of body and intellect that were necessary to ‘bring alive’ to give bodily 
form as it were, to the dramatic conflicts, the personae, the sentiment, the 
devotional fervour, that would be the very soul of the new public sphere. 
As Walter Benjamin points out in his famous essay on translation, and 
as Binodini demonstrates, the creation of life is not a question of biology 
but of history. To create life (or to translate/modulate modernity in such a 
manner as to compel belief from an Indian audience) is also to be finely 
attuned to the visible and invisible specificities of the historical moment 
of the Bengal Renaissance. 

However, there is another side to Binodini's autobiography. If the the- 
atre was able to conjure a ‘life’ for an Indian people, it was also an 
institution that consistently, and in many different modes, debarred the 
outcast(e) ‘prostitute’ Binodini from that very ‘life’. A multitude of ques- 
tions arise. Let us ask but one: what are the implications of a life-story 
written by one who is debarred from life? Well, for one thing, it creates 
dissonances that put into jeopardy the very genre of autobiography. We 
might sense this in Girishchandra Ghosh’s unease with My Story. It was, 
he felt, too pérsonal, too bitter a social critique, not concerned enough 
with acting as profession/skill/technique. Binodini’s text—as indeed her 
person—is at once excessive and indequate; the authority of the norm 
against which it is measured beyond question. This unease may also be 
found in the continued critical observation that the narrative does not flow 
well, that it is a patchwork, that her angst is altogether too ontological and 
so on. Ghosh, we remember, attributes the problem to Binodini’s ‘unruly 
heart’. Indeed, Binodini herself is sometimes haunted by the fear that her 
despair may somehow be her own fault, the fear that something may be 
wrong with her (though what is remarkable is her confidence in her posi- 
tion and the repeated protest against being pathologised) Indeed, if, as 
Gramsci suggested, the task of the cultural historian is to make an ‘inven- 
tory of the self’, then the genius of the autobiographical mode—which 
in some sense it shares with history—is that it makes this inventory, yet 
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presents it not as list but as event. As something that happens [to me]. 
And it is in the recounting of exactly what happened, that we have access 
to hope, expectation, disappointment—in other words, to the dimensions 
of meaning and significance that constitute the historical subject. 

The irony is that while the ‘event’ in Binodini's famous performances 
is something that happened (and this would hold true also in the dutiful 
accounting of canonical autobiographies and elite histories), the event 
in My Story is the opposite: a not-happening. What she hoped for, the 
expected, did not happen. It is, in other words, an event in which sev- 
eral strands in the history of modern India—genealogies of sexuality, the 
aesthetic, the public sphere as also of class, caste and gender—are con- 
densed into an autobiographical moment that stages them as deception, 
and further, as betrayal. ‘The talented, the wise and the learned write 
in order to educate people, to do good to others. I have written for my 
own consolation, perhaps for some unfortunate woman who taken in by 
deception has stumbled on to the path to hell' (p. 107). Such an event, far 
from being a testimony to the contract of modernity, is that very contract 
staged as breach of promise. The betrayal is at once personal: ‘I wondered 
afterwards, was all their love and affection only a show of words in order 
to get some work out of me?’ (pp. 89-90); it is social: ‘utterly despica- 
ble and degraded is our status in society’ (p. 104); it is ontological: ‘My 
restless heart asks time and again, “What is my work in this world?... in 
which part of the Lord’s scheme have I ever been of any use?” (p. 56). 
Her scepticism grows out of reflection on her experience and involves a 
loss of faith in both man and god: ‘You say that if you heard the entire 
story of my life you would be able to explain to me how I have been 
created for the Lord’s work. I too will unfold these incidents to you from 
beginning to end. If you listen you would understand how unbelief has 
only deepened and how impossible it would be to uproot it’ (p. 60). Her 
worn-out body now lies abandoned ‘in some corner of the world in a state 
of torpor’ (p. 59). 

There is much to say for Rimli Bhattacharya's admirable translation — 
it really warrants a separate review. Of course, not knowing Bangla, J am 
in no position to conduct the acid tests of how close it is to the original, 
where Rimli has made a mistake, where I could have done better and so 
on. But frankly, I am of the school that feels that the test of a translation is 
not merely the pleasure of one who can read the original in any case. I am 
enthusiastic about this translation because of the intellectual seriousness 
with which it addresses the task of making this historical text available to 
a contemporary reader. I have enjoyed the care that has been lavished on 
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ANDRE GUNDER FRANK, ReOrient: Global economy in the Asian age. New Delhi: Vistaar 
Publications, 1998 xxix + 416 pp. Figs., plates, gloss., appendices. Rs. 375 (hard- 
back) / Rs 195 (paperback). 


In the 1960s; Andre Gunder Frank had argued that the incorporation of Latin American states 
1nto the 'capitalist world system' (which he believed was born after Columbus discovered 
America) accounted for their current economic plight. In a classic phrase, Frank termed this 
‘the development of underdevelopment’. There are two important elements in this argument: 
one, that incorporation into the world system is more important in explaining the fate of 
economies than their own internal dynamics; and two, that this system was born around 
AD 1500. After this date, each regional economy has to be understood as an integral part 
of the world capitalist system. The whole is not only more than a sum of its parts, the parts 
can never be understood without reference to the whole, which shapes their destiny. 

For about twenty years, Frank developed this argument further, extending 1t to all parts 
of the Third World and inspired a whole school of research, which included, among others, 
Samir Amin, Giovanni Arrigh: and Immanuel Wallerstein. During the last decade, however, 
Frank has felt increasingly restless with the second element of his orginal position He now 
finds little use for categories such as ‘capitalism’, ‘modes of production’, or even his own 
category! ‘dependence’, for he believes that ‘the same features that characterise Wallerstein's 
“modem” five-hundred-year-old world system can also be found in the same system going 
back at least five thousand years' (p. xxi). 

He regards the dating of the origin of the world system at 1500 as a ‘Eurocentnc’ error 
and chastises the world system theorists (as also his own earlier work) for equating the 
emergence of the world system with the rise of capitalism in Europe. The present volume is 
devoted to arguing: (a) that the dominant position of Europe in the world economy dates not 
from 1500, but is as recent as 1800; (b) that this must be understood as part of a long-term 
cyclical dynamic of the world system, within which Asia held the dominant position in the 
current millennium till at least 1750; and (c) that Asia is again poised to take over this place 
in the 21st century. 

According to Frank, the Afro-Eurasian world system has been characterised by half- 
millennium-long cycles of expansion and contraction dating all the way back to 3000 B C. 
He argues that it would be wrong to regard the period A.D. 1400-1800 as a phase when more 
and more parts of the world were gradually incorporated into the Europe-based modern 
world system. On the contrary, Asia was economically and, 1n many ways, technologically, 
ahead of Europe throughout this period; various parts of Asia were economically far more 
important in and to the world economy than all of Europe; and Asia grew faster and more 
than Európe, and maintained its economic lead till at least 1750 

Frank claims that ‘the rise of the West’ after 1750, was not a result of Asia's weakness or 
Europeari 'exceptionalism' (not even colonialism), but a paradoxical consequence of Asia's 
H 
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own strength in the previous period Europe's weakness and marginal position at the (semi-) 
periphery of the world economy provided the incentive for its ascendance after 1800 and 
the expanding Asian economies, the opportunity. 


the West first bought itself a third-class ticket on the Asian economic train, then leased a 
whole railway carnage, and only in the nineteenth century managed to displace Asians 
from the locomotive . in the absence of that economy or its dynamic in Asia, Europe 
would not have gone or gotten anywhere (pp. 37, 356-57). 


Overthe years, there has been much to learn from Frank Even when his propositions have not 
been well supported empincally, his ‘pre-analytic vision’ has stimulated important research, 
furthering our understanding of the inter-relatedness of different parts of the world economy, 
especially its exploitative and unequal dimensions Frank regards the present volume as ‘my 
best book’, the culmination of a life-time's work, which raises critical methodological and 
empirical questions It must, therefore, be judged accordingly 

We must begin by noting that Frank's current work is based on the historical research 
of other scholars (such as Enc Wolf, Martin Bernal, Janet Abu-Lughod, K N Chaudhari, 
JM Blaut, Frank Perlin and Jack Goody) which decisively deconstructs the Eurocentric 
presumptions of received histonography— whether to do with various forms of European 
exceptionalism or its civilising mission After this work, it is no longer possible to deny 
non-Europeans their own history or the existence of dynamic world systems before and 
outside Europe Of course, Frank's specific argument relating to the period A D 1400-1800, 
as he himself admits, needs far greater empirical substantiation and must still be regarded 
as an interesting hypothesis to be carefully investigated 

It 1$ quite another matter, however, whether this body of work (which Frank appears to 
use rather selectively and is finally forced to reject as not fully ın agreement with him) really 
lends support to the most important of Frank's own new propositions. 

The most indefensible of these 1s the assertion, with very little empirical support, of an 
unchanging world system since 3000 B.C. In what sense can it be asserted, and of what 
use 1s 1t to say, that the Bronze Age world system is the same as the late capitalism of 
the 20th century? Even if (and this is a big if) the cyclicity posited by Frank were to 
be statistically validated, would these amount to the same phenomenon qualitatively? Is 
there no sense in which capitalism has altered the macro-economic environment for micro- 
economic decision-making? Is it not important to highlight the unprecedented potential 
for both sustained and catastrophic destruction acquired by the world system of the 20th 
century? And is this discontinuity not to be emphasised against the continuities that Frank 
seems curiously and exclusively obsessed with (‘historical continuity has been far more 
important than any and all discontinuities’, p 342)? Frank 1s cavalier in his dismissal of the 
work of Karl Polanyi (pp. 18-19)—and by extension of Marshall Sahlins, Eric Wolf and 
Witold Kula, among others—on the differentia specifica of non-capitalist social formations. 

For Frank, the existence of a world system and the incorporation of all parts in this whole 
appears to take place almost by definition because he has consistently denied the role of 
internal dynamics—once you are part of the world system all vanables are automatically 
internal to 1t! What Frank overlooks 1s that his ‘parts’ are themselves ‘wholes’, with internal 
relationships of varying strength and resilience, which must be regarded as their defining 
constituents. Each such ‘part’ also has relationships with the larger world-systemic ‘whole’. 
The relative strengths of the internal relationships characterising each part, on the one 
hand, and the ‘external’ relationships of each part with the world system, on the other, are 
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matters for empirical investigation. Depending on the respective strengths of these two sets 
of relationships, we can decide whether and to what extent internal or external relationships 
(or both) shape the destiny of every part. Indeed, the definition of these parts and wholes 
would itself depend on the level at which these relationships show requisite strength 

To decide the level of analysis would also require gomg beyond Frank's narrow economic 
preoccupations. Once we bring in the issue of ecology and culture, for example, we can see 
how the whole question of the level at which to define these entities 1s opened up, requiring 
a completely new kind of history 

Which leads us to the question of structure versus agency and the dialectic between the 
two, completely unexplored by Frank in all his writings This 1s a serous lapse which Frank 
refuses to rectify (‘in my book, history makes people more than people make history’, 
p 41) The research he so heavily relies upon itself seeks to unravel and unearth layers 
and centuries of many non-European histories, autonomous and subaltern. But Frank's 
dogmatism will have none of it. He fails to see that, in his own terms, just as the whole 
shapes the destiny of its parts (if they are its parts, of course— which must be ascertained 
and not asserted a priori), the parts too 1mbue the future of the whole with a distinctive 
savour—a massive problematique Frank consistently ignores. But this is an inescapable 
element of the ‘horizontally integrative macrohistory’ that Frank aspires to 


Samaj Pragati Sahayog MIHIR SHAH 
Bagli, M P. 


MARTIN DOORNBOS and SUDIPTA KAVIRAI, eds , Dynamics of state formation: India and 
Europe compared New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1997. Indo-Dutch Studies on Devel- 
opment Alternatives-19 441 pp. Figs., tables, notes, bibliogr. Rs. 475 (hardback) 


The post-Cold War situation, as has been generally noticed, has brought a welcome drop in 
ideological posturing and aggressiveness, giving peoples and scholars an opportunity to take 
a fresh look at their respective countries' trajectories But it has also led to the instability of 
the states system and anxieties about individual states. Within this twofold context, the work 
under review tnes to situate a set of articles comparing state formation in India and Europe 

But why India and Europe? Are they comparable? The editors feel they are First, both 
Europe and India are facing problems of integration Second, Europe being the place where 
modernity was experienced first, there is an obvious case for comparing this experience 
with that of comparison with a country like India, which was drawn into the process later 
Moreover, the exercise will bring out specificities of Europe and India, rather than establish 
mechanical parallels operating with some indefensible evolutionary schema. 

In spite of these clarifications, some readers will still have reservations about the 
enterprise. The editors probably sense it and one can detect some defensiveness in the 
Introduction. Interestingly, Martin Doornbos, one of the editors, takes up the question of 
comparability again in his contribution to the volume. The tone now 1s more confident. He 
pre-empts some criticisms by explaining the sort of comparison not being aimed at. Neither 
the stage-by-stage parallels nor the contrasts emanating from the presumed uniqueness of 
the two societies. Events are not going to be compared but the underlying processes, and 
these processes, having a recognisable logic, are suitable candidates for comparison 

So much for methodological issues The actual presentation of the articles is a different 
matter Here, readers should not expect any neat symmetry in themes from the two sides. 
For example, 1n the section on marginalisation and social movements, Kees Schuyt has a 
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fine piece showing how, in the Netherlands, the welfare system 1$ partly responsible for 
producing a permanent class of unemployed with apolitical, cynical resentment towards the 
establishment Hanspeter Kriesi's paper in the same section is not only about a different 
theme—the new social movements—but it also operates at a different level, 1.6 , Western 
Europe. It tries to account for the different directions taken by social movements springing 
from simular structural causes, in terms of the political specificities of each of the European 
countries And then you have Veena Das on Sati and the Shah Bano case, problematising the 
notion of commumty (She does that by showing how community in modern India mimics 
the impersonality and the abstract membership of the state, both operate on the same terrain 
of law and history and inevitably collide with each other.) A perceptive discussion this, of 
course, but it sits rather uneasily with other articles in the same section 

This disjunction of themes and levels is partly understandable The book had its ongins 
in an IDPAD seminar held in 1990 And as often happens in such collective works, the 
project does not start with a ready structure, individual contributors dutifully occupying the 
slots. It shapes up through deliberations, and the availability of scholars who have worked 
on the required areas plays a major part. 

Neatness and symmetry of comparison are restored 1n the last section where Ravinder 
Kumar and Jan Berting, through different framing, address the issue of ‘civilisational’ 
identity—the what and whether of it—of India and Europe But the most genuinely com- 
parative piece in the collection is by Jan Heesterman He tries to explain why the modern 
nauon state emerged first in Europe and not in Mughal India He discusses the resilience 
of the Mughal empire in terms of its agranan regime—this made possible by the abundant 
landmass—in contrast to the Habsburg Empire, which, for want of resources to manage 
internal conflicts, collapsed, and the collapse led to the nse of the modern state Heesterman 
gives a fascinating account (‘some speculative ideas’, he says) of the importance of tern- 
tonality in the emergence of the modern state. He has also some acute observations on the 
tensions between the state and the nation The tension 1s not accidental; it comes from the 
different premises of the modem state and the nation: rule of law and popular sovereignty 

Some of the essays ın the volume will be very useful to postgraduate students For 
example, Hermann von der Dunk's histoncal review of the formation of modern states in 
Europe. Or, Harry de Haan's article on the experience of planning and market in India and 
Europe Also useful is Bhikhu Parekh's analytical sketch of the idea of a homogenous and 
unitary state dominant in Europe Parekh goes on to show how this conception runs into 
difficulties when it has to handle plurality 

Sudipta Kaviraj's review of the working of the modern state in India is written in a style 
which ıs analytical without being prolix He shows how the state was entrusted with huge and 
multiple tasks which it failed to accomplish, particularly in the area of growth with equity. In 
the meantime, the elite neglected the area of generating common, public meanings around 
the idea of the nation We thus have a situation where the big state, while attracting cnticism 
from all quarters, continues to be dear to every vested interest And outside the state there 
is nothing to face the challenge of non-liberal tendencies welling up in the society as a 
result of the failure of the state Kaviraj's reading 1s astute, particularly on the Nehruvian 
phase and its aftermath; a detailing of the later moments of Indian politics would have been 
very welcome. 

This is a substantial book—and not because it 1s over 400 pages long. It is not easy to do 
justice here to all sixteen contributions But the book can be commended in general for its 
approach. States have histories, the editors tell us, and in a sense all the articles in the volume 
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keep reminding us of this. Though the book is about 'state formation', it is not treated as 
a finite process nor is the state understood ın isolation from the historical forms of power. 
The book has another thing to its credit—1t makes available to Indian readers continental 
scholarship on this subject. The work will surely whet the readers' appetite for similar but 
more specific comparative studies. 


University of Hyderabad SANJAY PALSHIKAR 


DIPANKAR GUPTA, Rivalry and brotherhood. Politics in the life of farmers in northern India. 
Delhi Oxford University Press, 1997. xii + 169 pp. Tables, plates, refs., indices. Rs. 450 
(hardback). 


In this study of the organisation and working of the Bhartiya Kisan Union (BKU) led by 
Mahendra Singh Tikait in Western Uttar Pradesh, Dipankar Gupta advances an innovative 
theory of rural unionism while linking the distinctive ethnic flavour of the BKU to the 
cultural ethos of the Jats who constitute its main support base This distinctiveness becomes 
fully evident by a comparative study of the Marathas and Shetkan Sangathan under the 
leadership of Sharad Joshi. Many of the observations in this study find a responsive echo in 
the political world of the peasantry of Punjab and Haryana, also dominated by Jat peasants 
who pioneered the green revolution. 

Gupta begins with a conceptual discourse on rural unionism, foregrounding the manner 
1n which the countryside enters into the ‘fray of supra-local politics on very economistic 
demands’ (p. 1) He observes that most studies on rural mobilisations centre around the 
notion of ‘peasantry’, visualising the peasants as inherently backward, indifferent to politics 
and incapable of ideological commitment These inherent biases in the conceptualisation of 
the peasant ‘mentality’ appear antithetical to the concept of rural unionism which visualises 
peasant life in terms of flexibility, openness and difference. ' 

The'author identifies two types of agrarian mobilisations in India today: (a) movements 
of peasants, agricultural labourers and marginal farmers, centred on various demands to 
improve their lot and having a certain class bias; and (b) organisations representing the 
relatively better-off owner-cultivators who produce marketable surplus. Both types draw 
attention to the ‘manner in which the country-town nexus had differentiated the countryside’ 
(p. 12). The movements of the rural poor tend to be more local in their impact, while the 
farmers’ movements are more wide-ranging, remedial, multipronged, and future oriented. 
The latter target the central or the state governments, take up issues of agricultural prices, the 
lowering of electricity and water rates, easy conditions for loans, etc. Because of the diversity 
and long span of their demands, such rural unions have shown a tremendous capacity to 
sustain themselves over long periods and function as a ‘pressure group outside established 
structures’ (p. 13). Punjab, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu have provided proven 
examples of ‘the manner in which the farmers employ the weapons of the supra-local state 
on some occasions and the organisational organs of the more localized rural unions on the 
others’ (p. 13). Gupta feels that the farmers’ movements are not positioned in terms of the 
*Bharat'vs. India’ (p. 13) dichotomy because they favour large-scale public investments and 
the current decline ın this sector hurts them economically He views the ‘peculiar character 
of post-colonial capitalism in India’ (p 14) as essentially responsible for the inability of 
the industrial sector to fully complement and cope with the transition taking place in the 
agricultural sector. 
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To account for the characteristic organisational pattern and ambience of the BKU, Gupta 
stresses the ‘inter-contextuahty’ (p. 26) of the peasant and the farmer, wherein, as he puts 
it, the farmer concentrates on his ‘economic role’, while the peasant provides the ‘culture 
and the ambience’ (p 26). Thus, the BKU has successfully used ‘traditional symbols of 
mobilisation’, recasting and adapting such traditional institutions as the Jat Khaps and the 
Sarv Khap to strengthen the support structure of the union. 

Another important feature ofthe Bharatrya Kisan Union ideology relates to the ‘bhaichara 
ethos’ which is denved from ‘an egalitarian social structure and an extended kin network of 
equals’ (p. 42) together with an historical legacy of a ‘fierce sense of pride and segmental 
loyalty’ (p. 43). Exploding the myth of the peasant ‘mentality’, the rich anthropological 
profile of the BKU's existential setting highlights the social structure of the village, patterns 
of land-ownership, clan hypergamy, notions of pride, a strong martial tradition, the social 
significance of the hookah, and the ethic of dignity and independence embodied in the myth 
of Chaudhry Charan Singh 

The author makes a penetrating analysis of the ‘ways in which communities imagine 
themselves and in the process charactense the others’ This relates to the uneasy and suspi- 
cious attitudes of the Jats, the ‘number two Hindus’, to the number one Hindus (Brahmins, 
Banias, etc., who provide the Mahatma/Netas/Seths); the perennial nvalry with the Gujjars, 
and finally their dominance over the depressed classes (Harijans, Valmikis etc.) who have to 
survive in a Jat-dominated scenario with very few economic opportunities available to them. 

Critiquing James Scott's thesis on ‘everyday resistance’ and ‘routine repression’, Gupta 
asserts that when the ‘ruling elite magnify stories of theft and arson it is really to justify 
the instruments of repression that they routinely use on subaltern people’ (p 117). He 
then compares the BKU with the Shetkari Sanghathan in Maharasthra, showing how its 
internal structure and its embeddedness in the Jat cultural ethos are preventing the BKU 
from growing 

A number of Indian scholars—Rajni Kothari, Ashis Nandy, Ranayit Guha, and others— 
have looked hopefully towards Indian tradition for the establishing of an egalitarian, plu- 
ralistic civil society against repressive state structures Gupta finds little support for such 
views in the behaviour of BKU leaders and their peasant-farmer supporters who, while 
‘well entrenched in modern political process — , use custom and tradition (often invented) 
as strategic power resources’ (p. 123), to perpetuate inter-community disparities and oppres- 
sion and to suppress intra-community freedom and dissent. He therefore uses the term ‘crvil 
solidarines’ (p. 146) for such traditional linkages which he sees as obstacles to the institu- 
tionalisation of civil society 

An innovative departure from traditional ethnographic accounts, Gupta’s study 1s of great 
relevance for the understanding of social transformations in the countryside, parucularly 
those occurring in the wake of the green revolution. He has not, however, addressed the 
cultural impact of the green revolution, or the interaction and interface with the city While 
he discusses the relationship of the Jats with the Muslim Muley Jats in terms of economic 
dependence and custom with much acumen, elements of popular faith which help knit the 
communities together have not been considered Likewise, the significance of traditional 
symbols of mobilisation other than caste have been neglected. 

A most senous omission, however, 1s the neglect of the role of Jat women and their 
involvement in politics In particular, an in-depth analysis of the role of senior women as 
important centres of power and local influence in the Jat cultural ethos and the structural divi- 
sion of the family in terms of mother-son bonding would have complemented the otherwise 
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excellent profile of the Jat world of Western U.P., and would have possibly uncovered 
important linkages between rural unionism and its publicly silent female support-base. 


Punjab University KUMOOL ABBI 
Chandigarh 


ROGER JEFFERY and PATRICIA JEFFERY, Population, gender and politics Demographic 
change in rural north India Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997. xvi 4-278 
pp Tables, notes, bibliogr, index. Rs 595 (paperback). 


This book provides a fascinating account of two very different demographic regimes dis- 
played by two caste groups (the Hindu Jats and the Muslim Sheikhs), in two villages (Nangal 
and Qaziwala) less than 30 kilometres apart, in a relatively well-off district in Uttar Pradesh, 
Biynor Having studied the same district in 1982, the Jefferys’ experienced a palpably differ- 
ent, politically volatile atmosphere in Bynor in 1990. In 1990, the authors could no longer 
hold on to their earlier impression of Bijnor as being insulated from mainstream politics; 
in fact, their study of demographic change in Biynor was conducted amudst the turbulent 
developments following Mandal and Ayodhya Woven within the narratives are people’s 
interpretation of these events in their everyday lives. In the Jefferys’ own words, ‘the book 
is aimed at helping to move social demography away from a concern solely with measur- 
able features of individuals (age at marriage, desired family size etc.) towards a concern 
with relationships which link the decisions (or non-decisions) of individuals to the social 
collectivities of which they are a part' (p. 35) 

At the quantitative level, the authors found that by the 1980s the demographic regime of 
the Jats of Nangal had moved from one of high fertility and high child mortality to one of 
relatively low fertility and low mortality, in contrast to that experienced by other Hindu and 
Muslim caste groups in Bijnor district. The Sheikhs of Qaziwala had not experienced such a 
shift, their child mortality rates had only recently fallen to levels reached among the Jats ten 
years previously, while their fertility levels showed an increase. In an attempt to understand 
and explain this differenual demographic outcome among the two communities, the authors 
explore four possible explanations (a) different economic rationalities, (b) differences in 
the gender politics of the households; (c) differences in the extent of empowerment of 
the women through schooling, or (d) differential positioning of the two castes in the local 
political economy 

Beginning with the question of economic rationality, the authors find that the arguments 
advanced to link fertility decisions to economic rationality required unrealistic assumptions 
such as, conscious decision-making in a unified household in which the members’ interests 
are congruent Further, individual households rarely make fertility decisions in isolation 
from social groups, and ‘what is economically rational can be culturally very specific’ 
(p. 79), If economic factors alone are central in fertility patterns, the authors argue, one 
should expect peasants from the same class—whether Jats or Sheikhs—to share a similar 
demographic profile, one different from the profile of people from the same caste group but 
in different classes. However, the authors found that in almost all comparisons of couples 
from the same class marned for the same length of time, the Sheikhs have had one more 
child than the Jats 

The Sherkhs also experienced higher child mortality than the Jats ın all classes except the 
highest, but the differences in current family sizes remained even after martality effects had 
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been taken into account Thus in turn led the Jefferys to ask whether Sheikh women could 
influence decisions relating to the number of children. The authors do this using the notion 
of 'agency' as against the term more commonly used in demographic literature, namely, 
‘autonomy’. According to the authors, agency can help avoid the problem with autonomy, 
that 1t 18 ‘often presented as an absolute value, which can increase without any necessary 
effects on other people’ 

Applying the notion of agency to their subjects of enquiry, the authors find that neither 
the Jat nor the Sheikh women showed any evidence of being active agents in controlling 
their own fertility. 

The demographic approach to empowering women consists of putting them through 
‘modem’ institutions, the most important being formal schooling. An underlying assump- 
tion is that these institutions are taken to mean the same everywhere and evoke the same 
attitudes from those whose hives they affect (p 169). Exploring the place of schooling in 
women’s lives in the two villages, the authors note that the Muslim girls of Qaziwala must 
negotiate a difficult terrain (spatially and otherwise), to access any form of education. The 
location of schools disadvantages the minority/subordinate groups and makes for low use 
of these facilities. Thus in turn reduced their potential presence in junior and higher sec- 
ondary schools, since the latter were situated in areas dominated by the majonty community 
The madrasa schools were really no alternative since they excluded all girls who attained 
puberty The record of Jat girls’ attendance in schools was only marginally better However, 
overall, the key advantage educated girls were considered to enjoy, and the reason most 
women gave for wanting their daughters to be schooled, was enhancement of their marriage 
chances; it was feared that unschooled girls would be hard to marry into a good house 

From a demographic perspective, the authors found that (a) the most clear difference 
between the schooled and unschooled women was in the choice of contraceptive method, 
(b) there was no evidence to suggest that schooled women have better relationships in their 
households than unschooled women: (c) female schooling in Nangal was linked to low 
fertility among Jats ‘less because independent-minded women were insisting, against the 
views of their in-laws, that they wanted small families and more because their in-laws had 
already reached that conclusion’ (p 207) 

Rejecting the use of religion as an explanatory variable in understanding demographic 
change, the authors argue that the fertility of the Sheikhs can be understood much more in 
terms of their marginalised position as a minonty group within Indian society rather than 
as a response to any ‘essential’ feature of Islam Jats seem to have controlled their fertility 
better mainly because of ‘specific kinship practices that have affected inheritance patterns 
for at least 100 years, and [their] local dominance at the district level (and more widely) 
that has allowed them to manipulate political resources (schools, clinics, employment and 
advancements) in their own interests’ (p 229) 

Thus, the explanation for the differential demographic regimes of the Sheikhs and Jats has 
to be sought not in the intrinsic messages of religion per se but in the intersections between 
religion and political economy—an economy where the Jats of Nangal experienced a dif- 
ferent environment with far less nsk than that of the Sheikhs of Qaziwala This enmeshing 
of different factors to produce a specific demographic outcome has led the authors to ques- 
ton the ‘Cairo consensus’, namely, that giris’ schooling leads to empowerment, and that 
schooling or empowerment will inevitably lead to lower fertility 

For a study of such depth, the concluding chapter 1s extremely disappointing The con- 
clusion could have, at one level, made use of the field study to generate a methodological 
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critique of demographic studies; at another level, the authors could have drawn out other 
crucial questions thrown up by their study which beg to be researched. For instance, they 
point out that the Jats are not demographically typical north Indian Hindus: they have a fairly 
long history of specific demographic practices (like female infanticide and disproportion- 
ate number of unmarried males) which sets them apart. Two questions immediately come 
to mind: (2) how typical/atypical are the Sheikhs of Qaziwala from other Muslim groups 
across north India or even the country? (b) do Jats elsewhere (other than in Bijnor district) 
show similar demographic patterns? If yes, are the structural constraints facing Jat women 
in other areas similar to those expenenced by the Jat women in Nangal? 

But for the conclusion, the study is an excellent contribution to our understanding of 
demographic change in rural north India, deftly weaving together the aspects of population, 
gender and the politics of place and time 


Madras Institute of Development Studies PADMINI SWAMINATHAN 


DONALD W. ATTWOOD, Raising cane. The political economy of sugar in western India. 
New Delhi. Oxford University Press, 1993. xviii + 366 pp. Figs., tables, notes, gloss , 
appendix, bibliogr., index. 


The rise of Maharashtra’s unique cooperative sugar industry is the theme of this book. The 
book is divided into five parts In parts one and five Attwood uses ‘dependency’ theory and 
its connected ‘commercialisation’ thesis as foils for his own theory of a ‘revolution from 
the middle’ According to Attwood, it is the intermediate classes (in this case the Marathas) 
that have initiated a development process that did not harm the small peasant 

Part two takes issue with Elizabeth Whitcombe's work and details how in western 
Maharashtra the colonial government's canals created an 'urigation frontier’ that was 
exploited by enterpnsing farmers. The growing of sugarcane did not result in increased 
incidence of famines but, on the contrary, led to the stabilisation of foodgrain production. 

Part three uses case studies covering a cross-section of the local hierarchy—from the sugar 
magnate to the landless peasant. Attwood weaves together both qualitative and quantitative 
data to show that there was a process of multidimensional mobility (as opposed to the thesis 
that big commercial interests displaced small peasants) 

Part four compares the Maharashtra sugar industry with its north Indian counterpart dur- 
ing 1950-85 The success of Maharashtra's cooperative industry is traced to a combination 
of dynamic leadership, competitive politics, autonomy from overly bureaucratic controls, 
technological requirements and its unique socio-historical trajectory. 


University of Delhi ARUN DE SOUZA 


DEEPAK MEHTA, Work, ritual, and biography: A Muslim community in north India. New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1997. ix + 283 pp. Figs , refs., index Rs. 450 (hardback). 


Deepak Mehta's account of the Muslim weavers of Wajidpur in Uttar Pradesh is a welcome 
addition to the emerging sociology of Muslims in India. The struggle to carve out a distinct 
domain for Muslim sociology continues within the framework of a wider sociology in 
which the residue of Dumontian notions of the centrality of Brahamanical Hinduism to 
India continue to be felt. One of the consequences of such a perspective has been to view 
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Muslims as very akin to Hindus and hence marginal, or, conversely, as too unrepresentative 
of the larger religious tradition of India and hence, equally marginal Carol Breckenndge and 
Peter van der Veer, eds , 1994, Orientalism and the postcolomal predicament. New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press. The other consequence has been to reinforce a religious perspective 
on Indian communities to the detriment of their other characteristics and particularly to the 
neglect of their practice By looking at Muslim Ansaris expressly within their own cultural, 
religious and economic context, Mehta has sought to tip the balance in favour of a Muslim 
sociology seeking to set its own agenda. 

Mehta's detailed ethnography highlights the techniques and practice of weaving as the 
leitmotif of Ansan lıfe. Regulated and sanctified by recitation of the Mufidul Mu'minin, 
which Mehta calls the sacred book of the weavers, weaving is not merely the economic 
occupation of the Ansans. It is closely connected to their kinship structures where specific 
male members of the family carry out allotted tasks, its practice marks the body of the 
weaver in definite ways and it 15 the repository of many of their attitudes, their everyday 
experience and of their vocabulary The rigorously structured male world of weaving 1s 
juxtaposed with the relatively flexible discourse and activity of quilt-making, the woman’s 
domain par excellence While women are involved only in the very preliminary stages of 
weaving, such as cunng the yarn, they control the entire process of quilt-making, and for 
the quilt-maker, it provides an opportunity for the assertion of an independent identity as 
well as a space from which to talk about the world of men. 

Mehta also focuses attention on the rite of circumcision among the Ansaris as part of his 
attempt to understand the relationship between local Muslim groups and the Islamic ummah 
Studying the ritual 1n its local context and choosing to distance himself from traditional 
dichotomies of folk and elite Islam in understanding it, he suggests that circumcision marks 
the entry of the young male into the life cycle of the domestic group as much as his entry 
into the Islamic ummah And finally, Mehta analyses the integral if rather anomalous role 
of the local mystic and healer, Sufi Baba. 

While attention to context in Mehta's ethnography has clearly had, on the one hand, 
a salutary effect on the study of the Ansari community, and, by extension, on Muslim 
communities more generally, an excessive concern with context has led to a somewhat 
static image of the field. Occasionally, the reader can be forgiven for thinking that Wajidpur 
1s not located in the well-connected northern heartland of India but is, in fact, an island 
There is little sense of physical or social movement in and out of Wajidpur, as there must 
be, and of its intended and unintended consequences Surely, there must exist some basis 
for linkages with the outside world, be it only for the transaction of the cloth woven in 
Wayidpur It 1s hard to accept that there are no challenges to the synchronic self-sufficiency 
of Mehta’s field as delineated 

If the social boundanes of Wayidpur appear inviolable and enduring, it prepares us to find 
a simular stability at work within the Ansari community Stratification within the commu- 
nity, along gender, age and occupation lines seem universally known and tacitly accepted. 
Individuals display full mastery of work, ntual and responsibility appropnate to their sta- 
tion within the hierarchy They appear as knowledgeable about their faith, based on the 
Quran, as they are of their occupation, based on the principles of the Mufidul Mu’ minin 
Are there no voices of dissent, of differing interpretations, 1n an environment where work, 
faith and relationships appear to conform strictly to text and tradition? Mehta gives us no 
clues as to whether there 1s any questioning at all, of the channels through which it might 
be expressed as well as any mechanisms through which it might be suppressed In addition, 
there 1s no exploration of this avowed scnpturalism of the Ansaris, no consciousness of 
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its resonances to the Sanskntisation debates Conscious of their own less-than-flatterng 
portrayal in popular literature and perception, 1s it not conceivable that the Ansaris are 
concerned, however subtly, to present themselves as models of Islamic propriety to the 
anthropologist? 

One opportunity that Mehta could have fruitfully explored for the discussion of beliefs 
and behaviours disturbingly at variance with that of the Ansans is the character and role 
of Sufi Baba Lapsed weaver, mystic, bicycle mechanic and healer, he was instrumental 
in discovering and making the Mufidul Mu’minin a central component of Ansan identity 
Sufi Baba is unique in Wayidpur for not being a definable part of the social and economic 
hierarchy but it 1s precisely this which gives him access to all sections of Wayidpur society 
This ıs most strikingly demonstrated in his relationship with the women of the community 
He has had notable success in the treatment of women's arlments but he has always insisted 
that women who wish to be treated by him must be unchaperoned and that his diagnosis is 
based on touch In a community depicted as being hedged in with strong prescriptions of 
dress, role, behaviour and distance for women, can it be possible that Sufi Baba’s unhindered 
access to women, old and young, goes unquestioned? Even more startling 1s the commu- 
nity’s acceptance of Sufi Baba’s role as negotiator between the men of the community and 
prostitutes encamped at the edge of the mela that accompanies the festival of Chahullum. 
Not only does this subvert the religious solemnity of the festival, it subverts Sufi Baba's own 
nature asia mystic healer There 1s not the slightest indication of any discussion, let alone 
censure, on the part of a consciously scripturalist community, in relation to what can only 
be described as the schizophrenic nature of Sufi Baba’s activities 

Only part of the reason for the static, reified image of Wajidpur that emerges may he 
with the synchronic orientation of the investigation. More importantly, it may have to do 
with the approach adopted towards speech and indigenous explanations of acts, events and 
belief We now know that, in this context, neither the functionalism of the 'they do this 
because it fulfils this purpose' nor the phenomenology of the 'this is what they say about 
why they:do 1t" variety will answer But we also know that the two positions do not exhaust 
the sum of our interactions with heard and reported speech in the field. If, in Eco's definition 
of it, overinterpretation—in the sense of teasing out meanings from the text that 1t cannot 
plausibly support—will not do, too easy an acceptance of what we hear in the field, even 
from a position of respect for cultural otherness, will not answer either. Mehta's somewhat 
uncntical reliance on what he heard has made him impervious to what he saw, even when 
the two were in obvious contradiction A reluctance to pursue the contradictions, which 
could have yielded some important insights, detracts from an otherwise useful addition to 
the sociology of Muslims in India. 


Mumbai | SUBUR AHMAD MUNJEE 

DENIS VIDAL, Violence and truth: A Rajasthani kingdom confronts colonial authority New 
Delhi Oxford University Press, 1997. xiv + 244 pp. Map, plates, notes, bibliogr., index. 
Rs, 450 (hardback). 


Vidal deals with an important historical period in modern India, from early to mid-20th 
century, and he concentrates on an erstwhile kingdom of Rajasthan known as Sirohi, on 
which nol many studies exist in history and anthropology During this time a large number 
of Indians were becoming conscious of the changes that had gradually taken place in their 
conventional behaviour because of the colonial impact Focusing on Sirohi, Vidal documents 
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the ways ın which the local communities reacted to colonial rule, and tried to gain control 
over the situation 

Violence is popularly understood as a process of exerting great physical force, causing 
harm and bloodshed. In traditional contexts, upper castes might resort to violence against 
the lower, or the dominant (such as the Rajput) against the external state (the colonial rule) 
But people low in hierarchy, or those subjugated, often adopted other methods of protest 
Instead of retaliating, they emigrated en masse, hopefully searching for places where they 
could be ensconced. One comes across stone tablets in Rajasthan erected by emigrating 
people, inscribing on them their reasons for leaving the village forever and also warning 
postenty against ever contemplating returning to it 

In addition to voluntary exile, ritualised non-cooperation and suicide were equally viable 
methods of protest Rather than directing their anger at others in the form of violence, the 
lower and subjugated castes often ‘interiorised’ it, inflicting ‘violence’ on themselves and 
suffering in the end 

The colonial rulers ‘challenged traditional uses of violence and truth in Indian society’ 
(p. 111). They also tried to pacify the situation by granting concessions to the ‘suppressed’ 
group, but at the same time, they did not apparently change the power relations between the 
rulers and therr subjects The traditional society in any case was not as peaceful as has often 
been depicted in anthropological writings. 

An important conclusion drawn by Vidal is that the people who suffered most because of 
these changes not only persisted in using the traditional methods of protest but also looked 
for alternatives One of the latter was the Gandhian ideology which combined non-violence 
with non-cooperation The ‘call for non-violence had previously come from the colonial 
authorities’ (pp. 226-27); however the principle of non-cooperation was a conventional 
mode of protest. It was used by all castes notwithstanding their rank For colonial masters, 
non-violence was a precondition for any negotiation with warring parties But in Gandhian 
teaching, it became an instrument challenging the hegemony of British rule 

The concepts of non-violence and non-cooperation were transformed by Gandhian 
thought, and this linked the national freedom struggle with local protest movements Many 
local leaders were seen as mannequins of Gandhi. Gandhi became an idea, a concept rein- 
carnated in the person of village and town heroes. 

Wnitten perspicuously, Vidal's book is an important one for both modern Indian historians 
(especially, the ‘subalterns’) and anthropologists. 


Department of Anthropology VINAY KUMAR SRIVASTAVA 
University of Delhi 


ACHIN VANAIK, Communalism contested Religion, modernity and secularization. New 
Delhi: Vistaar Publications, 1997 x + 374 pp. Notes, index. Rs 550 (hardback) /Rs 250 
(paperback). ' 


This is a book by one of India's leading marxist intellectuals who has been constantly 
engaged with the burning questions of contemporary Indian politics, particularly commu- 
nalism The present book is a result of this involvement—an attempt to theonse the vexed 
issues around which the secular/ communal debate has got tangled in recent years. Achin 
Vanaik summons all his intellectual resources—and passion—4n this collection of essays 
to reassert the validity of the secular credo and to establish it as the only legitimate ground 
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on which to confront communalism. However, unlike many fellow-secularists, he concedes 
that as an ideology, secularism is state-centnc. He, therefore, argues for secularisation—a 
process that, he claims, inevitably follows modernisation/modernity and which shifts the 
attention to civil society and the need to build modem institutions therein. 

True to his style, Vanaik is polemical. He reserves his sharpest barbs for two kinds of 
'anti-secularists' —the self-declared ones like Ashis Nandy, T.N. Madan and Bhikhu Parekh, 
as well as the ‘undeclared’ ones, namely, theorists of the Subaltern Studies project, like 
Partha Chatterjee and Dipesh Chakravarty Here too, he shows greater sensitivity for the 
nuances of the opponents’ arguments than most left-secularists who seem to unproblemat- 
ically lump together all of them into a single category. This effort to distinguish between 
different strands of the critique of secularism raises some hope in the initial sections, only 
to be dashed in subsequent ones. His arguments eventually merge into the already familiar 
critiques available in the works of scholars like Sumit Sarkar and Aijaz Ahmed, where char- 
acteristically, all forms of anti-seculansm (and anti-modernism) constitute one undifferenti- 
ated mass. For, in the theological world of this secular credo, there can only be believers and 
non-believers! 

Vanaik believes that the struggle against communalism involves a battle for the soul 
of Indian nationalism, ın which he identifies three positions: those who believe it must be 
based on Hindu cultural and psychological foundations; those who believe rt must rest on 
secular foundations; and those (who he says are confined to the academic world!) who 
believe thàt secularism being a Western 1deal, a non-communal vision of the soul of India 
must draw on the ‘authentic’ resources of faith etc. (pp. 29-30). Is it possible that Vanaik 
does not see, or is it the case that he just outlaws (he uses this term in a slightly different 
context) the non-theoretical, political articulations of identity that are challenging both the 
secular-nationalist and the communal notions of nationhood? Is the dalit-buhujan assertion, 
for example, despite heavy investments in modernity, a secular assertion? Vanaik, like many 
other marxists fighting rearguard battles in recent times, seems to have suddenly discovered 
the ‘secularity’ of daht politics—which till the other day was termed casteist—without so 
much as a theoretical reconsideration! Having outlined the three positions thus, there can 
be no doubt that any sensible person must rely on the secular-nationalist one. 

In a subsequent chapter, ‘Communalism, Hindutva and Anti-Seculansts’, he attacks 
Partha Chatterjee’s position thus. "To dismiss the importance of one of the major gains of the 
National Movement [capital letters original] and a fundamental pillar of Indian democracy, 
all Chatterjee latches on to by way of evidence 1s that the Hindu Right does not attack 
secularism. . ' (p. 188) One ıs truly baffled at the way in which, in the late 1990s this 
degree of faith is displayed in the legacy of the [NJational [M]ovement as though it were 
so self-evident. This is especially baffling because the whole critique emerging from the 
dalit-bahujan moverent (not to speak of many others) is precisely that the legacy was one of 
Hindu hegemony encoded in secular language Look at the sharp critiques of Indian marxist 
practice made by the dalit movement and it is clear. 

Secular-nationalism, says Vanaik, denves its legitimacy ‘not from History... but from 
its promise’ (p. 39)—the crisis of its legitimacy in the 1990s is simply not an issue worthy 
of consideration, even though that 1s what spurred him to wnte the book in the first place. 
The fact that its history stands in stark contrast to its promise matters little. It is important 
to believe in its legitimacy, for an army in retreat to maintain its morale. 

Itis strange that while for Marx himself, the advent of modernity (and capitalism) con- 
stituted a fundamental rupture (‘all that is holy is profaned, all that is solid melts into 
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air’), the entire effort of many present-day Indian marxists, Vanaik included, 1s invested 
in demonstrating its continuity with the pre-colonial world If, even in societies where 
ıt was an endogenous process, modernity tore asunder old relations, what reason can 
there be of imagining that despite its implication in the history of colonialism, there is 
benign continuity in India? Possibly, the fear is that a critique of the colonial legacy 
would play into the hands of an anti-Enlightenment, anti-Rationalist position that 1s already 
flourishing in an atmosphere permeated by the heady fumes exuded by Ashis Nandy, 
Partha Chatterjee, Subaltern Studies/postmodernism and Edward Said—a brew of potent 
anti-modernism! 

Interestingly, Vanatk comments that ‘communalismcan — only be perceived as a secular 
problem, having fundamentally secular sources' (p. 197) thus coming dangerously close in 
his diagnosis to Ashis Nandy. But the medicine—secular-nationalism—has already been 
decided a priori, before the investigation was begun It is closures of this type that prevent 
him from even entertaining the possiblity of other positions—leave alone exploring them 

Often enough in the book, rhetoric seems to take the place of argument However, read 
as a document on the crisis of the secular self, it makes for interesting reading 


Centre for the Study of Developing Societies ADITYA NIGAM 
Delhi 


JOANNE PUNZO WAGHORNE, The Raja's magic clothes: Re-visioning kingship and divinity 
in England's India Pennsylvania Pennsylvania State University Press, 1994 


This brilliant and persevering book engages m a dialogue with James Frazer and Max 
Mueller The central theme of the work is the 'culture of ornament, fabrication and grand 
display’ ın the court of the Tondaiman (Kallar) Kings of Pudukkottai during the years of 
the Victorian Raj in India. 

While Frazer's Golden Bough hangs heavy over a large and complex text, Joanne 
Waghorne substitutes syncretism and eclecticism with the structuralist motifs of order and 
mytheme But in its very grandness of scale this is a postmodern work. The author is con- 
cerned with weaving many different kinds of material and symbolic sources. photographs, 
letters, objects of art, particularly printing, photographs and architecture 

The book tries to get behind the flamboyant printed screens of dependent royalty and 
colonial authonty. Photography, as an act of remembenng and crystallising the past is taken 
very senously: ritual, dress-codes, jewellery, hierarchy, relationships all are considered 1n a 
style both objective and deeply introspective. The text becomes a museum: both a way of 
embossing the past, of reading ıt and of appropriating it. 

Two problems are particularly interesting One is the feminist presence of the Maharani 
Janaki Subbamma Bai Sahib. She dominates the early landscape of the book by her presence, 
so beautifully captured by Ravi Varma in 1879 Raja Ramchandra is fatally in love with 
this, his second, wife and in British eyes, 1s rendered incapable by his ardour. His love for 
jewels, singing birds and other objects of pleasure leads to an interesting correspondence 
between him and the British agent The Queen in tum sets up her own correspondence with 
the British demanding the royal right to luxury, for their visible prosperity is much desired 
by the people. Then there is the consummate discussion by Waghome of the rule of the 
dewan, the brahmin, Shastri, who took control when the lovesick Ramachandra died, and 
whom the Ran: fought every inch of the way. The second interesung problem is the problem 
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of asceticism, where king and ascetic are juxtaposed in a new empincal configuration. 
The brahmin and ascetic are conjoined in the person of Sadashiva who was the spiritual 
mendicant-guru of the Tondaimans. In turn, the King conjoins his ‘naked’ and ‘ascetic’ 
body with the royal glitter and excessive sexuality of his karma: this relation being made 
possible by the dependence on Sadashiva, the silent mystic. This idea of conjoining opposites 
is not alien to mystical traditions. 

The photographs are an end in themselves and show the creativity of conjugal solidanties 
when they appear as unabashed as the combined talent of Joan and Dick Waghorne. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University - SUSAN VISYANATHAN 
New Delhi 


l 
RAJENDRA SINGH, ed , The yearbook of South Asian languages and linguistics, 1998 New 
Delhi. Sage Publications, 1998. 274 pp. Tables, notes, refs Rs 495 (hardback). 


Produced in a format that combines features of an edited volume and a journal, this Yearbook 
focuses on current issues of interest ın research on the languages of South Asia in the field 
of linguistics, including sociolinguistics. In keeping with the requirements of the mixed 
format, the Yearbook has a Commentum Editoris ın which the editor articulates the objectives 
and outlines the contents of this and future Yearbooks to be published ın this senes The 
present, Yearbook consists of four major groups of contnbutions (a invited contributions, 
b open submissions, c regional reports, reviews and abstracts; d dialogue) and a smaller 
Announcements section. 

Among these, the first two sections contain articles that are largely of interest to theoretical 
and historical linguists (e g , all the invited contributions in Section A), but occasionally 
they also address questions of interest to sociolinguists and sociologists ‘Diglossia as a 
linguistic reality’ by P Rekha Abel (in Section B) is of particular sociolinguistic interest 
The ‘Regional Reports’ subsection of Section C is especially useful in its bibliographic 
coverage of research in South Asian linguistics 1n different geographical regions, as are 
the abstracts of recent Ph.D. dissertations in the ‘Abstracts’ subsection People interested 
in language area studies and the sociology of language may find Section D (‘Dialogue’) 
of interest Overall, this well-produced book can be recommended to libraries interested 1n 
South Asian languages and linguistics, oE sociolinguistics 


Department of Linguistics TISTA BAGCHI 
University of Delhi 


RAJENDRA SINGH, ed., The native speaker: Multilingual perspectives (Language and devel- 
opment - vol. 4). New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1998. 226 pp. Figs , notes, refs., indexes. 
Rs. 375 (hardback) 


This book is an anthology on 'the native speaker’ ın the context of the raging debate on 
"New/rion-native Englishes’ sparked off by the Quartet in the Journal of Pragmatics in 
1995 Eminent hnguists look at the notion of the native user of English which is essentially 
a political construct, with all its strongly proprietorial implications and their power-related 
consequences. At the centre of the controversy is the unashamedly servile assertion by 
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Anglisticians like Braj Kachru that speakers of certain vaneties of English like Indian 
English and South Asian English are not native speakers of English Though the authors 
differ among themselves on key issues (like whether the term non-native variety signifies a 
legitimate concept or not), there seems to be an overall convergence of viewpoints on the 
nced to re-examine the supposed objectivity of the scientific study of language 

Several empirically-rich case studies from India, Singapore and Africa are used to show 
how the process of 'othering' systematically employed by the imperialist West has fash- 
ioned our perception of the native speaker Tracing the history of the term in linguistics, 
Dasgupta notes ‘colonialism itself changed in the nineteenth century and produced a new 
setting for scholarship as a wing of the activity of dominating the earth and most of its 
inhabitants’ Thiru Kandiah does not mince words when he says the discourse on native 
user suffers from 'post-Enlightenment positivistic abridgement of reason', compounded by 
the ‘deplorably impovenshed monoculturalism/monolingualism of perspective brought to 
bear on it". There are interesting sidelights thrown on the issue from psycho- and neuro- 
linguistics research. 

Thus, at a time when the devious powers of transnational capital are busy inventing new 
forms of domination, this book 1s as much a contribution to the discourse on post-colonialism 
as to linguistics. 


Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages P. MADHAVAN 
Hyderabad 


MAHENDRA K. VERMA, ed, Sociolinguistics, language and society (Language and 
development - vol 5) Sage Publications, 1998.210 pp Maps, figs , tables, notes, bibliogr , 
indexes. Rs. 350 (hardback) 


This volume in the Language and development senes contains eleven empincally researched 
articles that enlarge the domain of traditionally-accepted sociolinguistic research They 
cover a wide spectrum of topics from ‘r-lessness’ in Philadelphia, to the phenomeno- 
logical approach to sociolinguistics, from 1deophone vanation in the Welsh speakers of 
Rhymney to forms used in addressing parents-in-law ın Malta The epitaphs inscribed 
on the gravestones in a Welsh churchyard are shown to supply valuable data for recon- 
structing spoken languages of earlier periods. Cross-generational data on the conflicts ans- 
ing in language-contact situations and their resolution, it 1s reported, reveal a pattern of 
progressive decline of regional features leading to death of dialects, which could have 
implications for language planning ‘Aspects of language contact and linguistic vanation in 
Guernsey English’ explores the ascendancy of English over Norman French in the Channel 
Islands Two articles deal with the British Sign Language (BSL): the use of fingerspelling 
in lexical borrowings from English and the sociolinguistic issues in making dictionaries of 
BSL/English 

Taken together these original pieces of research not only extend the domain of socio- 
linguistics but also introduce new codes and new approaches Equally important, the authors 
set high standards of professionalism in the collection, presentation and analyses of data, 
with ample use of tables, maps and figures, which lends the book a distinctive edge and 
inspires other practitioners in the field to try to match. 


Central Insntute of English and Foreign Languages P. MADHAVAN 
Hyderabad 
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MICHAEL A MESSNER, Politics of masculinities Men in movements. Thousand Oaks. Sage 
Publications, 1997, The Gender Lens Series in Sociology. xviii + 135 pp. Figs., refs , 
index! $35 00 (hardback) / $14.95 (paperback). 


This publication is part of a new series entitled ‘The Gender Lens’. The stated aim of the 
series is to both introduce students to the fundamentally gendered nature of all aspects of 
social reality, and to present an argument for ‘social change directed towards eradicating [the] 
inequalities’ (p.x) linked to asymmetrical gender relations The overall purpose of the book, 
Messner points out, is to introduce a ‘conceptual model’ (p. 13) through which ‘manhood’ 
as a cultural and political configuration might be examined The politics of masculinity in 
North America is examined through an analysis of a number of ‘men’s movements’. These 
include positions as diverse as radical feminist men and socialist feminist men, to Promise 
Keepers, and mythopoetic men’s movements Through outlining the vaned contexts of ‘first 
wave’ feminism, the anti-feminism ‘backlash’, gender and biological essentialism, turn-of- 
the-century ‘muscular Chnstianity’, homophobia, and the ‘radical impulses in the. . . gay and 
lesbian liberation movement’ (p. 50), Messner provides a succinct history of contemporary 
Amencan culture itself His broad conclusion is that a ‘progressive politics of masculinities’ 
(p 14) stands to gain the most through engagements with political positions developed by 
feminist women of colour. 

The book provides a valuable guide to the complex topography of the unfolding debates 
on masculinity in the West and situates it within the larger landscape of gender relations 
Its easy reading style should ensure that it will have a readership beyond the academic 
community 


Deakin University SANJAY SRIVASTAVA 
Australia 


MRINALINI SINHA, Colonial masculinity: The ‘manly Englishman’ and the ‘effeminate 
Bengali’ in the late nineteenth century. New Delht Kali for Women, 1997 x + 19] 
pp Notes, index. Rs. 350 (hardback) 


This book may be located in the wider context of contemporary histoncal research which 
characterises many non-Western nationalist projects as ‘derivative’ of colonial agendas 
which they sought to oppose, and points to the continuities between the colonial and nation- 
alist projects. In these accounts, the ‘mainstream’ anti-colonial movements ın South Asia 
are increasingly seen as sites for the consolidation of established indigenous positions of 
power through dimensions that include caste, gender and sexuality, and class In a sense, then, 
Sinha's book is a detailed exploration of the intersection of these various dimensions against 
the backdrop of ‘national’, colonial, and imperial contexts, and through the structuring device 
of ‘colonial masculinity’ What emerges 1s a fascinating study of the dynamic relationship 
between the rulers and the ruled which allows us to view conflict between the two sides (as 
well as colonial cultural politics in general) as the site of a prolix, non-binary, interpenetra- 
tion of interests and agendas that denve as much from the situation 1n the colony as that in 
the ‘mother country’. The positioning of colonial history within the matrices of the ‘imperial 
social formation’ such that the distinct trajectories of colonial and metropolitan histones 
might be also seen as ‘mutually implicated’ 1s also an important aspect of the work. So, one of 
the primary assumptions underlying the discussion is that, first, the categories of the coloniser 
and the colonised were urd rather than fixed, and that the discursive context for colonial 
masculinity was ‘the imperial social formation that included both Britain and India’ (p 2). 
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Sinha argues that the idea of ‘colonial mascuhinity'——one which was itself ‘over- 
determined’ in the sense of the multiple axes upon which it was transcribed—is one that best 
captures the configuration of cultural and political relationships between colonialism and 
its interlocutors in the closing decades of the 19th century The discussion of colonial mas- 
culinity proceeds through tracing its various manifestations through four specific ‘sites’ of 
controversy and debate, which are the Ibert Bill of 1883, the Native Volunteer movement 
of 1885, the recommendations of the Public Service Commission of 1886, and the 1891 Age 
of Consent Bill. These are well-mined areas of Indian histonography, to be sure; however, 
Sinha's treatment both extends and supplements existent accounts ‘Colonial masculinity’ 
acts as a site for the exploration of the diverse strategies of colonial rule, as well as that 
through which one might understand the ‘elite’ native engagements with the former. It 
also allows her to illustrate—though this point is reiterated more often than necessary—the 
manner of convergence between colonial and anti-colonial positions across several issues 

Several themes emerge dunng the course of the discussion Four of these would appear to 
be of equal importance. There are: the importance of reformulating colonial histonography 
through attention to the mtersection of.colonial and metropolitan histories, the contigui- 
ties between colonial and nationalist positions even as they appear to be antagonistic, the 
importance of masculinity as an investigative trope (especially given its relative neglect in 
gender studies); and, implicitly, the need to rethink the ‘fraternal contract’ (to invoke Carol 
Pateman’s work) bequeathed the post-colonised nation-state by its nationalisms. 

There are various ways in which the intersection of colonial contexts and the situation at 
‘home’ 1s demonstrated. So, in the case of the controversy surrounding the Age of Consent 
Act of 1891, Sinha suggests that both the colonial context—expressed through the concern 
with not antagonising orthodox Hindu opinion—and the perception of a feminist challenge 
to English/Bntish masculinity in England, were important in producing ‘greater tolerance 
for patriarchal institutions in India’ (p. 153). And the Ibert Bill controversy, in as much 
as 1t led to the public involvement of European women in anti-Bill agitations, also had 
implications for the imbrication of the Victorian women's movement with the racialised 
ideologies of empire Similarly, the opposition to greater employment of Indians in the upper 
reaches of the bureaucracy on the grounds of a 'lack' of masculine virtues, as evidenced 
in the deliberations of the Public Service Commission, also spilled over to a debate on the 
declining quality of British recruits to the civil service Here, Sinha's discussion points to 
the importance of the *English-British' class and regional dynamic in the context of the 
recommendations of a commission of inquiry into /ndian matters 

Another site around which the idea of colonial masculinity 1s explored 1s the ‘native 
volunteer movement' of 1885-86, which grew out of the rejection by the colonial govern- 
ment of offers by Indians to form a volunteer armed force ‘in the wake of a Russian war 
scare' (p 69). Sinha makes the important point that the demand by the indigenous elite to be 
enrolled in the British army as native volunteers should not be seen as part of an anti-colonial 
discourse but, rather, as part of the acceptance of the discourse of colonial masculinity and 
an attempt to operate within it, For the elite Bengali males, the volunteer movement signified 
the process of 'reclaiming' their masculinity, as the latter had come to be defined by the 
colonisers, and which they—the Bengali males—had been said to be lacking; the official 

,Tesponse was, in turn, seen by the latter as a way of thwarting their ambitions in this regard 

This latter point—the agency of the indigenous elite—is an important aspect of the 

overall argument of the book. For, as the author suggests, the Bengali middle classes were 
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particularly open to the ‘the appeal of the colonial politics of masculinity and effeminacy’ 
(p 22) in the context of their own aspirations of ‘leadership’ among native society The 
‘manly’ attribute of the babu was also, then, of great significance to debates about society and 
culture within indigenous circles. There was another way in which gender was imbncated 
1n the 1 issue over the supposed lack of manliness among the Bengali elite. It was argued (by 
the colontsers) that this deficiency could also be linked to the excessive oppression practised 
by the babu over ‘his’ women Hence, the babus were effeminate both as themselves and 
through the treatment of their wives, sisters, etc This; in tum, kept the latter from acquiring 
the capacities attained by the middle-class European lady. Further, the figure of the white 
woman also came to stand for the necessity of white male control: that white woman ought 
only to be ‘disciplined ' by white men, and that if this role was also to be extended to native 
men (as argued during the Ilbert Bill controversy), then this imphed a diminution in the 
power:of the white man 

For Sinha, the importance of the exploration of colonial masculinity lies in the fact that 
‘the cliché of the “effeminate Bengali babu” was. . tied to the entire ensemble of political, 
economic, and administrative umperatives that underpinned the strategies of colonial rule’ 
(p 3) The author carries out her project with great skill, and her discussion allows us to 
grasp more fully one of the several ideologies of colonialism, one that has not previously 
been discussed with as much rigour 
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Australia 


LALITA SUBRAHMANYAN, Women scientists in the third world The Indian experience New 
Delhi Sage Publications, 1998. 301 pp Figs., tables, notes, refs., appendix, bibliog , 
index Rs 450 (hardback) 


L CNN $ book, based on her Ph D thesis, is an interesting account of the life 
and times of women scientists in south India The grist for the study 1s the interviews of 
thirty-four women scientists from Madras University Preliminary questioning on their edu- 
cational, family and socioeconomic background was followed by in-depth interviews, which 
are reproduced, to a large extent, in the words of the scientists themselves Subrahmanyan 
studies the patterns that emerge from her questions on various themes such as the choice 
of science as a career, career trajectories, the significance of living in a patrifocal society, 
juggling responsibilities in the home and the lab, collaborative work and the inescapable 
question—is there a uniquely female perception of science? She denves some thought- 
provoking points from the emerging patterns. Living in a patrifocal, largely feudal, hierar- 
chical, postcolonial society, within the confines of tradition, has far reaching consequences, 
generally detrimental, on the lives and careers of female scientists It affects their research, 
teaching, promotions, publications, interactions with colleagues and their lives in the public 
sphere. Unfortunately, like most scientists (male or female), these women don’t appear to 
ponder the philosophy and methodology of science; and though challenges to the status quo 
are seen 1n their personal lives there 1s no organised forum to air their grievances and seek 
solutions to common problems 
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ALAN J. HAWKINS and DAVID C. DOLLAHITE, eds., Generative fathering: Beyond deficit 
perspectives. Thousand Oaks. Sage Publications, 1997 Current Issues in the Family 
Series-3. xv + 279 pp Figs., tables, notes, refs, indexes $52.00 (hardback) / $24.00 
(paperback). 


Much of the contemporary scholarship on fatherhood derives from a ‘deficit’ perspec- 
tve, focusing on men's inadequacies as parents. This edited volume moves beyond this 
role-inadequacy model to a conception of ‘generative fathering’, 1.e., an approach inspired 
by the developmental theones of Erik Enkson and the pioneering work of John Snarey Gen- 
erative fatherwork emphasises the work that fathers do 1n caring for their children and in 
contributing to the sustenance of the next generation. Contributors in the first section of the 
volume elaborate on generative fathering in terms of gender, ethnicity and historical context. 
In the second section, authors examine generative fathenng in the context of challenging 
circumstances, such as special-needs children, teenage fathenng, divorce and remarriage. 
The last section examines the application of the ethic of generative fathering in family life, 
education, clinical work, academic discourse and college curriculum development. 

The anthology is a refreshing contribution in the relatively new area of studies on 
masculinity and the family The authors combine theoretical insights, historical fact and 
ethnographic findings to produce an integrated perspective on fatherhood in contempo- 
rary American society The volume opens up a new and challenging area for cross-cultural 
research and practice on fatherhood anchored in a thoroughgoing gender perspective. The 
voices of fathers, engaged in the nitty-gritty of day-to-day child-rearing, confers upon this 
volume a rare originality. A book highly recommended for both professionals and the gen- 
eral public 
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NAMITA UNNIKRISHNAN and SHAILAJA BAJPAI, The impact of television advertising on 
children. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 1996 426 pp Figs., plates, tables, notes, appen- 
dices, bibliogr., index Rs. 450 (hardback). 


This book is a unique attempt to study the impact of television commercials on school-going 
children The study 18 based on fieldwork of fifteen months covering 730 children (and in 
many cases, their families and teachers also) living in Delhi The book has been divided into 
three parts: ‘television’, ‘advertising’ and ‘consumerism’. 

The first part provides a detailed history of Indian television from 1959 up to the present, 
ownership and exposure of television, children’s viewership, its impact on family life and 
cable and satellite TV As viewers, children are much more influenced by TV than their 
parents and school In the second part, the relationship of Indian TV to advertising, children, 
TV commercials, and children's understanding of advertising have been explained with 
the help of tables and figures. The authors strongly feel that at present Doordarshan has 
captured most of the tme of TV viewers. As a result, ‘Doordarshan has been compelled 
to seek commercial assistance 1n order to remain economically viable as well as to keep 
pace with the phenomenal technological 1nnovations which are constantly transforming 
communication’ (p 89). The study shows that younger children are more attracted towards 
TV commercials than older children, and that they enjoy watching TV commercials more 
than TV programmes. Children are quick to absorb television messages. 
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The third part, on consumerism, is an in-depth study of how children in India relate 
to advertisements on television targeted at them. The study revealed that consumerism 1s 
the new religion of the day and that its most devout followers are children. ‘Children are 
being lgroomed into becoming future consumers' (p 233) As a result, parents struggling 
to proyide the basic needs may feel that spending on superfluous items of consumption 
like cold drinks, candy etc. is wasteful But they find themselves compelled to fulfil their 
children's demands to avoid frustrating them. 
The study raises certain issues like, whose responsibility it is to protect the child from 
the impact of TV and TV advertising in the hope of initiating a debate on advertising and 
the future of television in India. 
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